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The next hundred years 


should be easter 


WHEN the swashbuckling, red-heeled warriors of Queen 
Anne’s time swaggered and rumbled in London coffee 
shops, the fame of 11 King Street already had spread 
throughout the Empire. Queerly shaped flagons and jars, 
labeled and scrolled with quaint engravings, found their 
way from the little chandler’s place to brilliant masks 
and routs; to the wooded homes of country squires and 
to the Royal Palace! 

Two centuries have only served to enhance the delight 
which the world has found in the delicacies that Crosse & 
Blackwell have shipped across the seven seas. Jams and 
potted meats, anchovy paste, herring, Lucca oil, relish and 
plum pudding—products of a line of famous chefs, 
including Qualliotti, pride of the banished Napoleon. 

And now Crosse & Blackwell has come to America. 
With the establishment of the American branch in 
Baltimore, Advertising Headquarters has been delegated 
to vivify all the romantic, colorful history of this 
two-hundred-year-old firm. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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They TRADE in the city, yes, 
but they READ on the farm 


A LOT has been said recently about big 
sales in the cities and towns. Some 
people are inclined to think that all these 
purchases come from the inhabitants of the 
city, or its immediate suburban vicinity. 
Yet the truth is that in agricultural states 
the city merchant counts upon the farmer 
for from 35% to 60% of his trade—be it 
dollars, items, or number of purchases! 


These percentages show the weakness of 
concentrating merchandising and advertis- 
ing effort exclusively in the cities. True, 
the farmer goes to the city and buys in the 
city, but he reads at home—maybe fifty 
miles away. And he reads his farm paper 
which is virtually, his newspaper. 


In the most prosperous farming sections of 
America, half the farm homes are sub- 
scribers to one of the Standard Farm 
Papers. 


Your sales problem is national—but your dealer’s is 
always local—The Standard Farm Papers meet both! 


Missouri Ruralist The Prairie Farmer The Nebraska Farmer 
The American Agriculturist Ohio Farmer Kansas Farmer 

The Wisconsin Agriculturist | Wallaces’ Farmer The Farmer, St. Paul 
The Breeder’s Gazette The Progressive Farmer Hoard’s Dairyman 
Pennsylvania Farmer Pacific Rural Press Michigan Farmer 


The STANDARD (fix UNIT 


One order—one plate—one bill 


WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, General Manager 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Courtney D. Freeman, Western Manager Willard B. Downing, Eastern Manager 
307 North Michigan Avenue 250 Park Avenue 
San Francisco, 1112 Hearst Building 
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What Advertising Appeal Will 
Most Effectively Sell 


My Product? 


An Analysis of the Current Appeals Being Used by Toothpaste, Shaving 
Cream, Radio, Smoking Tobacco and Cigarette Advertisers 


By Richard B. Franken 


Director of Advertising, E. F. Hauserman Company 


and 


James D. Weinland 


Instructor in Business Psychology, New York University 


NOWLEDGE breeds _ wants. 
The savage had no doctor, 
nurse, hospital, books, property or 
attorney. When he died that was 
the end of him. The modern man 
fights off death with golf sticks 


Today no known locality exists 
where people want less and less. 
Rather the opposite is true. Every- 
one wants more and more, and the 
consuming power of the public is 
infinitely greater than its purse. 





and tennis rackets. 


When he dies his 
property winds up 
in litigation, the 
auction rooms, or is 
distributed to per- 
petuate his ego. 
Wants breed 
wants. The more 
we have the more 
we want. First we 
want a house; then 
it must have in- 
direct lighting. One 
room is decorated ; 
then all must be 
decorated. A new 
piece of furniture 
is bought; then we 
call in the second- 


hand man and replace the old. 
Brussels 
were good enough at first, but now 
Orientals must be bought; later 
they must be Persian “Sennas,” 
“Saruks,” and “Kurdistans.” 
any watch; then it must be a thin 
Thus wants influence 
our standard of living. 


Rag rugs or 


model, etc. 








D8 you know why people 
buy your product? Prob- 
ably they buy it to fill the 
need for which it was origi- 
nally made. But is your pres- 
ent copy appeal based on that 
original reason for existence? 
Or are you one of those 
who, in search for “new an- 
gles,” have strayed far 
afield? The investigation 
which these writers made 
indicates that there are many 
advertising dollars being 
wasted on false trails just 
for the sake of being dif- 
ferent. 

















carpets 


and on. 
First 


isfaction. 
Table of Contents on page 182 


Note the trend to- 
ward the ‘“‘de- 
ferred” payment 
plan of buying. 
We are born and 
die wanting. The 
baby born wants 
the doctor ; and dy- 
ing of old age, the 
undertaker. In the 
interim wants and 
desires multiply and 
drive the human 
machine on and on 
and we call the 
momentum “human 
nature,” which it is. 

Some wants are 
natural, others ac- 
quired. Hunger, 


thirst, sex, self-preservation, are 
natural; possession, comfort, inde- 
pendence, sociability, etc., are ac- 
quired. They all drive us on and on 
Once we want anything 
the desire for possessing it con- 
tinues until we have it. 
what we want 
Unfilled wants 


Getting 
in sat- 
result 


results 
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in discomfort and dissatisfaction. 

Education creates new wants, and 
advertising as such merely pre- 
sents new means of satisfying these 
wants. To the consumer, business 
is merely a means of satisfying 
wants; to the business man it is an 
enterprise for making profits. If a 
business is not successful the fault 
is certainly not due to the con- 
sumer’s lack of wants, the failure 
is due rather to the business man’s 
inability to make the consumer 
realize this want clearly enough so 
that it becomes a meed for his 
product. Once the realization of a 
need for some product is inculcated 
in the consumer’s mind, and that a 
particular brand will fulfill the 
need better than anything else on 
the market, its success is assured. 

Advertising in this sense is 
merely a means of informing the 
consuming public where and how 
they can gratify their needs. 


What Does Public Want to Know? 


What does the consuming pub- 
lic really want to know about the 
products that are being sold to- 
day? What will make the “mores” 
choose a particular brand from 
among the many? What type of 
selling talk is necessary to make a 
particular brand stand out from 
among the others and stand in the 
mind’s eye of the “mores” long 
enough to convince them that this 
product will best serve their pur- 
pose? What sales appeal interests 
the majority; convinces and in- 
duces it to select your product 
rather than your competitor’s? 

What advertising appeals will 
most effectively sell a specific prod- 
uct? Is it the spectacular, the 
novel, or the commonplace ideas 
that sell most merchandise? 

The halitosis appeal sold as 
much Listerine as any argument 
ever advanced in its favor. This 
appeal also separated it from its 
competitors. “Every color in the 
rainbow” sells knitting yarn be- 
cause the consumer wants the 
color she desires above all the 
other good qualities a yarn may 
possess. Taste sells food; odor, 
talcum powder; financial strength, 
insurance; protection, check writ- 
ers; ease of operation and greater 
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capacity, letter files; tonal quality, 
musical instruments; light weight 
and ease of operation, vacuum 
cleaners ; dampness will not harden 
it, salt; saving time, washing ma- 
chines, etc. 

The result of a recent psycho- 
logical study to measure the fa- 
miliarity of brand names showed 
that there were no brands of tooth- 
paste familiar to at least seven per- 
sons in 1,000; twenty-four brands 
of soap named by at least forty- 
nine persons in 1,000; twenty-four 
brands of hosiery named _ by 
twenty-six in 1,000; nineteen 
brands of fountain pens named by 
five in 1,000, etc., etc. (These data 
are from “The Measurement of 
Advertising Effects,” by Hotchkiss 
and Franken.) The advertisers of 
all of these brands made certain 
claims in their copy which they re- 
gard as vitally important to the 
consumer, and which they believe 
will get him to buy their products 
with the least amount of sales 
resistance. 

An analysis of the copy content 
of current toothpaste advertise- 
ments shows them to stress, with a 
certain amount of overlapping, 
such points as: 

Dual action. 


. Pleasant taste and after effect. 
Washes, polishes and protects the 


Sens 


teet 
Removes causes of tooth decay. 
(leans the teeth. 

Removes the film. 

. Dazzling white teeth. 

Firms the gums. 

. Keeps the salivary glands active. 
The mouth of youth. 

1. The sweet breath. 

2. Stimulates the gums. 

3. Checks pyorrhea. 

4. Prevents shrinking gums. 

5. Four out of five. 

16. Gives teeth sparkling whiteness. 
17. Kills the germs that cause tooth 


OWNHAUS 


8. Doctors recommendation. 

19. Prescribed by dentists. 

20. Soft food. 

21. Two kinds—for teeth that are 
hard and easy to whiten. 

22. Safe for children and adults. 

23. Flourished for 60 years. 

24. Nineteen out of twenty are safe. 

25. No harsh abrasive. 

26. Protects the danger line. 

27. Neutralizes acids. 

28. Prevents acid mouth. 

29. Contains milk of magnesia. 

30. For lazy people. 


The advertisements of eight 
shaving cream manufacturers say 
that : 
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CHRISTIAN HERALD 


in December 


Under the leadership of 
J. C. Penney the Christian 
-Herald is undergoing the 
greatest development in its 
history. | 

In improved physical appear- 
ance and gripping editorial 
matter, it is arousing new enthu- 
siasm in the religious field. 

Have you seen a copy recently? 


aa 


CHRISTIAN HERALD ¥ 


J. C. PENNEY, Pres. 
419 Fourth Avenue New York City | 
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1, Nearly a million men use it. 

2. It is lather and lotion in one. 

3. Gives more shaves than any other 
cream. 

4. gel super-moist bubbles. 

5. The soap in the lather breaks up 
the san film that sevens the hairs. 

6. Gives a quick shave 

7. Gives a cool comfortable face 
afterwards. 

8. 1 a natural beard softener— 
oom y centralized. ‘ 

5 and sooths the skin. 

10: No a 5 necessary. 

11. No rub in. 

12. Dermutation process of beard soft- 
ening. 

13. More than two million men use it. 
14. Soothes and heals irritated tissues. 
15. Only apply the finger tips—no 

messy shaving brush necessary. 
a6 Multiplies itself in lather 250 


im 

17, Softens the beard in one minute. 

18. Maintains its Some fulness on 
the face for five minu 

19. Strong bubbles hold ‘the hair erect 
for shaving. 

20. Fine after effects due 

nd oil contacts. 

21. "Experience in soap making. 

22. Saturated lather holds moisture 

23. Skin lubrication gives that “bar- 
ber aeenee feeling. 

he hinge cap can’t get lost. 

25. See comfort without lotions, 
balms, or talcum. 

26. The tube is big. 

27. You need never shave over twice. 

28. Made by the largest manufacturer 
of pharmaceutical products in the coun- 


try. 
29. Soaks it right soft where the razor 
works. 
30. Try it for a week. If it doesn’t 
suit we will return your money. 

31. Effective in any temperature of 
water. 

32. Accept a ten-day trial tube free. 

33. Make this test. ther one side 
of your face with your usual shaving 
cream, etc. 


Radio advertisers say that the 
consumer should buy their product 
because of : 


1. A million in use. 

. Consistency in operation. 
One dial only. 

Free demonstration. 
Social prestige. 

Distance. 

. Compactness. 

Neutrodyne circuit. 

No batteries. 

Experienced workmanship. 
Direct-from-factory (low prices). 
- Beautiful cabinet. 

. Permanence. 

. Expert agreed, 

- Reality of reproduction. 


wreret ott 
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Smoking tobacco advertisements 
claim to: 


1. Hit the pipe just right. 
2. Aged in the wood. 
3. Different in every respect. 
iret Packed in sealed packages to keep 
it fre 
i rough. 
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Draw better. 

. The price is right. 

. Alleviating tongue biting. 
You'll see the difference. 
Sweet and mild taste. 

. A cooling soothing flavor. 

Leadership. 

. Consistent body. 


tt pt tt tt 
NES Poona 


Cigarette advertisements state 
that: 

1. Such mellow mildness can come 
~~ from the world’s choicest tobacco. 

It’s toasted. . 

;: Never tire the taste. 

4. Smoked by millions who could 
well afford to buy more expensive. 

5. No other cigarette was ever made 
so good. 
ws Always fresh wrapped in heavy 

i. 

7. The blend that soothes the throat. 

8. Quality — unchallenged for over 
— } years. 

Tremendous popularity. 

10. Walk a mile. 

11. Not a cough in a carload. 

12. The richest or oriental leaf. 

One cannot read these va-ious 
and numerous appeals without won- 
dering whether many of them have 
not been written with some disre- 
gard for the underlying facts of 
human nature. Is it true that peo- 
ple want to use toothpaste for all 
the thirty reasons explained by the 
advertisers? And though all of 
the appeals do have a tiny bit of 
attractiveness and pulling power, 
is it not very probable that some 
of them are 991% per cent beside 
the point? Perhaps it would be 
better if the copy writers chained 
their talent a little closer to the 
original need. 

So we may ask again if there 
are actually thirty-three appeals of 
equal pulling power in taking off 
the morning beard. 

The radio, tobacco and cigarette 
advertisers have contented them- 
selves with fewer appeals but still 
the question arises if twelve dif- 
ferent appeals to a single want 
do not imply quite a _ transfer 
from the original point, and if, 
among the twelve, the strongest 
ones have been used most fre- 
quently. 

With these questions in mind 
the problem was approached ex- 
perimentally. The appeals used in 
the advertisements quoted were 
taken from their settings and, 
after eliminating the trade names 
and substituting an “x” in place 

(Continued on page 154) 
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How doth the 


busy little bee... 
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Not a few shining hours does 


Ollie Burke improve—with. 


meticulous labor in the tool 
shed. Mother wants another 
shelf in the hall closet, and a 
new bread-board. Straightway 
Ollie planes and hews, letting 
the chips fall where they may. 

What’s this—a nick in the 
chisel? Mother must have been 
prying open that cellar window 
again. And the brace and bit 
is shot too—thread’s worn out. 
High time these tools were 
checked over! Replacements are 
in order. And if Dad doesn’t 
get Blue Edge tools this time, 
it surely won’t be for lack of 
plugging on Ollie’s part. 

In countless family 
buying matters the boy’s 
word bears weight. His 
opinions are respected, 


for in most cases he knows what 
he’s talking about. And his 
folks know it! Youth, intense 
and alert, has a keen nose for 
news of merchandise. Are boys 
familiar with advertised names? 
Do they know quality brands— 
recognized values? Ask the man- 
ufacturers who have included 
youthintheiradvertising appeal! 
Swing the buying pressure of 
youth behind your own product. 
500,000 man-sized youngsters 
read THE AMERICAN Boy reg- 
ularly. 85% are of high-school 
age and older. Advertise to them 
in their favorite magazine. April 
forms close February 10th. 


te American Boy 


Detroit 


Michigan 
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7. ‘Walter Thamgese 
Company 


HROUGH five strategically lo- 
5 yee offices in the United States, ' I 
and through nine offices in other : 
countries which cover Europe and 
North and South Africa with equal 
thoroughness, we offer advertising 
agency service which has demon- 
strated its merit for many of the 
world’s foremost advertisers, several 
of whom we have served for more 


than twenty years. 


Total population served by these offices is 556,809,000 
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NEW YORK 
Graybar Building 
420 Lexington Avenue 
CHICAGO 
Wrigley Building 
410 North Michigan Avenue 
BOSTON 
80 Boylston Street 


CINCINNATI 
Chamber of Commerce Building 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Russ Building 


LONDON 
Bush House 
Aldwych, W. C. 2 
PARIS 
12 Boulevard de la Madeleine 


MADRID 
Pi Y Margall 9 


STOCKHOLM 
Kungsgatan 39 


COPENHAGEN 
Axelborg 


BERLIN 


Schenker Haus 
Unter den Linden 39 


ANTWERP 
107, Place de Meir 


ALEXANDRIA, 
EGYPT 
12, Rue Cherif Pacha 


PORT ELIZABETH, 
SOUTH AFRICA 
72 Main Street 














A Mirror for Salesmen 


How Round Oak Salesmen Are Taught to Analyze Their Successful Sales 


ECAUSE much of the com- 

petition of the Beckwith Com- 
pany, maker of Round Oak stoves, 
ranges ard furnaces, is price com- 
petition, Reund Oak salesmen must 
have confidence in themselves and 
continue to have it. 

As one means of keeping these 
salesmen aware that hard, intelli- 
gent work is the only route that 
leads to success in their field and 
that the presentation of their sales 
talk with conviction and force will 
show most competition to be im- 
aginary, E. G. Weir, sales man- 
ager of the company, has assem- 
bled and compiled what he calls 
a “mirror” for his men to look 
into to see the nine reasons for 
their success. The ideas are not 
original—but borrowed to serve 
the ever present need. 

This mirror, which is effective 
because among other things it pre- 
sents its ideas positively instead of 
negatively, could be used effec- 
tively on other sales forces. 

“As you see it,” says Mr. Weir 
at the top of the pages which pre- 
sent the mirror to the salesman 
as part of his sales manual, “here 
are the nine reasons why you are, 
and will be even more, success- 
ful”: 

First reason—You made your- 
self welcome. (1) Your appear- 
ance was that of a successful, con- 
servative business man. (2) You 
greeted the buyer as though you 
were really glad to see him. (3) 
The tenor of the conversation was 
cheerful and optimistic. 

Second reason—You studied the 
situation. (1) You gave careful 
thought to the buyer’s problems 
before entering his presence, so 
that you could quickly convince 
him that you were familiar with 
his problems and had come pre- 
pared to talk about the solution of 
his troubles. (2) You assumed 


that the only reason the buyer had 
not already bought was because 
he did not know about the sum 
total of your proposition before. 
And when he raised objections you 
treated them as questions and did 


not let him involve you in a drawn- 
out argument. 

Third reason—You were able to 
secure his undivided attention. (1) 
Your presentation was staged in 
such a way that you were able 
to keep your prospect’s mind off 
distracting matters. (2) You used 
incidents to dramatize the main 
points in your sales talk. 

Fourth reason—You gave him a 
chance to sell himself. (1) When 
you had his attention, you handled 
the interview. You did not do all 
the talking, but led the prospect 
along with tactful questioning. 

Fifth reason— Your knowledge 
of what you were selling was ade- 
quate for each situation. (1) The 
answers which you made to the 
buyer’s questions were full and 
convincing. (2) You answered 
his questions in such a way that 
your answers conveyed to him the 
impression that you knew your 
business. They showed the thor- 
ough-going knowledge that builds 
confidence. (3) When you did 
not know the answer to a question 
he asked, you frankly told him 
you didn’t know, and thereby con- 
vinced him of your straight-for- 
wardness.. You promised to find 
out and report—and did so. 

Sixth reason—You drove home 
each point as you went along. (1) 
The human brain is slow to com- 
prehend. You made allowances 
for this in your talk. You spoke 
slowly and distinctly, and _ in 
simple, connective terms. (2) You 
used homely little parables and 
comparisons to make sure that 
each point registered in your man’s 
mind. Even though he said he 
understood just what you meant, 
you took the precaution to repeat 
every important point. (3) You 
made the fullest possible use of 
advertising literature. You asked 
questions intended to bring out 
whether or not he had grasped 
essential points that you had pre- 
viously told him. You were sure 
he understood. 

Seventh reason—You made him 
want what you had to sell. (1) 
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= 702 Iowa hoes Deliver The 
Des Moines Register and Tribune 


If you lived in any one of 859 Iowa cities and towns, one 
of our 2,702 carrier boys would give you the same sort of 
regular door step delivery service as our Des Moines sub- 
scribers enjoy. 


The Des Moines Register and Tribune 


Over 225,000 Daily 
Covers 3 Markets—City—Small Town—Farm 
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Up to this point you were striving 
to impress upon your man the 
superiority of your sum total prop- 
osition over every other on the 
market, believing that by proving 
yours to be best he would give 
you the order. (2) You painted 
a profit picture with a jingling 
cash register in the foreground, 
also a picture of satisfied custom- 
ers and steadily spreading good- 
will. (3) You remembered that 
men really buy a product for what 
it will do for them. You sold 
results. 

Eighth reason—You introduced 
sufficient documentary evidence. 
‘1) The average buyer proceeds 
on the theory that all salesmen are 
“Bunk Artists” until proved other- 
wise. Even buyers who know 
you personally discount what you 
say, although you may not know 
it. You took this rather unpleas- 
ant fact into consideration and 
proved your points as you went 
along. (2) You put statements 
which the buyer might have rea- 
son to doubt into the mouth of a 
disinterested person—an old cus- 
tomer, perhaps. You were specific. 
You had letters from your execu- 
tive associates, disinterested au- 
thorities, advertising literature and 
other documentary evidence to use 
whenever opportunity afforded. 
And you used them whenever you 
could. 

Ninth reason—You used good 
tactics at the close. (1) You did 
not misjudge the right time to 
close. (2) You carefully felt your 
man out, and you were sure that 
you had caused him to sell him- 
self before you asked for his order. 





Norwich Pharmacal Appoints 
Pedlar & Ryan 


The Norwich Pharmacal Company, 
Norwich, N. Y., maker of Unguentine, 
has appointed Pedlar & Ryan, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, to direct the 
advertising of Unguentine Soap and 
Amolin, a personal deoderant powder. 





International Shoe Account to 
D’Arcy Agency 


The International Shoe Company, St. 
Louis, has appointed the D’Arcy Ad- 
vertising Company, Inc., of that city, 
to direct its advertising account. News- 
papers in the ad cities and maga- 
zines will 
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L. B. Hill and H. E. Perkins 


with Pittsburgh “Press” 

Lewis B. Hill and H. E. Perkins 
have joined the Pittsburgh Press, as 
national advertising manager and assis- 
tant national advertising manager, respec- 
tively. Mr. Hill was formerly with the 
Columbus, Ohio, Dispatch. Mr. Perkins 
has been with the Indianapolis Star, of 
which he was national advertising 
manager. 


H. A. Kennedy, Art Director, 
Doremus Agency 


H. A. Kennedy has been appointed 
art director of the New York office of 
Doone & Company, advertising 

agency. He was tormerly with the 

ales Advertising Company and the 
Dorland Agency, Inc., and, more re- 
cently, has been engaged in free lance 
work. 


New York “Evening Graphic” 
Appoints N. E. McLoughlin 


_N. E. McLoughlin, formerly adver- 
tising copy and plan man with the 
ames Newcomb Company, New 
ork, has joined the New York Evening 
Graphic as director of publicity. He 
also was at one time account executive 
director of E. T. T. Williams and 
Associates. 


A. B. Chivers, Publisher, New 


. ” 
York “Evening Journal 
A. B. Chivers, business manager of 
the New York Evening Journal, has 
been advanced to the position of pub- 
lisher. He has been with the Evening 
Journal for several years and, at one 
time, was business manager of the 
former New York Globe. 














W. C. Agry, Advertising 


. ” 

Manager, “Cosmopolitan 
Warren C. Agry, who has been with 
the Western staff of Cosmopolitan, has 
been appointed advertising manager with 
headquarters at New York. e was, 
originally, engaged in advertising work 
in the East but, for the last twelve 

years, has been working in the West. 





Radio Account to Griffin, 
Johnson & Mann 


The A-C Dayton Company, Dayton, 
Ohio, manufacturer of radio and elec- 
trical equipment, has appointed Griffin, 
Johnson & Mann, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency, to direct its advertis- 
ing account. 





Tareyton Smoking Tobacco 


Mixture Account to Lyon 

The Union Tobacco Company, New 
York, has placed the advertising ac 
count of erbert Tareyton Smoking 
Tobacco Mixture with the Lyon Ad- 
vertising Agency, Inc., New York. 
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The Journal Tour Club, World’s Largest—40,000 Members! 


Auto Sales Gained 
17% in Milwaukee 


EW automobiles sold in the Mil- 
waukee-Wisconsin market in 1928 
























papers, 47% more 


Emphatic preferenc#tor GiRe™ 

Newspap Mies in 1929. The 
Journal Aw sw Number carried 
more show display lineage than the show 
numbers of both other papers combined! 


THE MILWAUKEE J ae 


FIRST BY MERIT 

























Read by More Than Four Out of Five Milwaukee Families! 
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TREND iia 
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NATIONAL |“ 


| ADVERTISING|” 
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THE CHICAGC o/ 




















ete. 
Chicago’s Home 
ADVERTISING NEW YORK CHICAGO w 
REPRESENTATIVES : J. B. Woodward Woodward & Kells 408 
110 E. 42d St. 360 N. Michigan Ave. 
ROUP O 





MEMBER OF THE 100, 
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During 1928 The Chi- 
cago Daily News gained 
111,167 agate lines of 
national advertising — the 
largest gain made by any 
Chicago newspaper. With 
outstanding leadership in 
local advertising this na- 
tional gain by The Daily 
News indicates its increas- 
ingly strong position in 
the Chicago market. 
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Biltmore 


comes to Oklahoma City 


25 stories strong 


EW things show more forcefully the growing im- 

portance and size of Oklahoma City than the 
coming of the Bowman-Biltmore interests into this 
territory. 


The discovery of a new major oil and gas field at 
Oklahoma City; the influx of hundreds of manufac- 
turers; the opening of new stores, warehouses, branch 
offices, office buildings, and the coming of 25,000 to 
40,000 new citizens were factors in a recent survey of 
Oklahoma City which proved the immediate need 
here for another large hotel. As a result, the Bowman 
Hotel Company contracted with local capitalists for 
the management of a $4,000,000, 25-story, 600-room 
Oklahoma Biltmore Hotel, to be completed this year. 


Intensive sales efforts in this fast-growing, responsive 
market, and intensive advertising in the Oklahoman 
and Times can not fail to bring rich rewards. 


The DAILY OKLAHOMAN 














Thoroughly and alone cover E katz Special Advertising Agency 


the Oklahoma City Market, = KANGA® CITY - ATLANTA - GAN FRANCIGCO 
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How We Get New Accounts 


at a Cost of $13.39 Each 


The Results of This Wholesaler’s Direct-Mail Campaign May Help Sales 
Managers Find an Answer to “How Much 
Should a New Account Cost?” 


By G. Albert Lang 


Relations Builder, Ely & Walker Dry Goods Co., Saint Louis, Mo. 


HE question as to what is a 
reasonable price for a good new 
account seems to be quite a puzzle 
to most sales managers and ad- 
vertising men. Recently I had a 
desire to know the answer, so I 
asked quite a number of men, some 
of whom are experts on business 
data. Others are connected with 
houses which do a national business. 
The best answer I could get from 
all but one was a guess. The one 
man who knew said that it costs 
his house all of $200 to put an ac- 
count on the books. The guesses 
ranged from $100 to $250. How- 
ever, most of the guessers said 
that from $150 to $200 would be 
a reasonable price or expenditure 
to get a new, desirable customer’s 
first order; to get him started; to 
get his beginning good-will 

The type of business, of course, 
has much to do with the value of 
an account. A wholesale jewelry 
business, where the gross profits 
are large, could afford to spend 
more than would be justifiable in 
the dry goods business. Yet the 
turnover to the jewelry account 
would almost naturally be less than 
in the dry goods business. The 
volume, however, might be equal 
or greater. 

New business is something we 
must all have, and most of us go 
after it hard. Every salesman is 
happy when he can bring in a first 
order from a new customer. New 


business plus increased business 
from old customers makes for 
growth. After the approximate 


cost of getting new business has 
been determined, the next question 
would be whether or not the cost 
can be reduced and still get the 
new business quota. 

Let us take as a basis the re- 
tail dry goods, general store, men’s 
furnishing, and women’s furnish- 





ing businesses. These would be 
served by a wholesale dry goods 
and general merchandise concern 
which can supply such retail stores 
with 50 per cent of their require- 
ments. The financial standing of 
such retailers would be no less than 
$5,000, and up to the limit of the 
worth of businesses of that char- 
acter. The average financial worth 
would be between $20,000 and 

Any merchant who has a net 
worth of $25,000 in business should 
do, at the very least, an annual 
business of $100,000. Suppose then, 
your share of that man’s business 
could be developed to 20 per cent 
of what he would buy to cover his 
requirements—about 65 per cent 
of his sales—or $16,250 a year. 
Now, how much would you be will- 
ing to spend to get a first order, 
or the beginning good-will of that 
merchant? What would be a rea- 
sonabie price to pay for such a new 
customer? With such potentiali- 
ties, what would an account like 
that be worth? 


Letters Act as a Wedge 


This again raises a question. 
What would be the best method to 
follow for trying to get such new 
business? The thought contained 
in this article deals, really, with a 
combination of efforts, but the prin- 
cipal feature is that of a mail 
campaign, backed by a monthly 
merchandise catalog, and by direct 
calls and follow-up by road men, 
after the way has been paved for 
them. Good letters form a very 
effective wedge, and make a splen- 
did introduction for men who are 
out doing missionary work in addi- 
tion to selling to their regular cus- 
tomers; or even with men who are 
doing missionary work only. It 
takes a series of letters; letters 
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with punch, personality, and per- 
sistence to prick people’s pulses and 
purses. 

The purpose of the mail cam- 
paign is to get a beginning through 
a mail order, made up from the 
monthly catalog of seasonable and 
staple merchandise. The salesmen, 
however, are given the leads as the 
campaign starts, with the idea that 
they will call personally to follow 
up the letters, and get the open- 
ing order then if possible. There 
can be no dispute as to the value 
of letters as an opening wedge and 
introduction. The salesmen are 
again given the names of the new 
customers thus gained, and they 
are instructed to follow up the 
opener to get repeat business and 
to develop the account. 

Any merchant who has received 
a series of eight direct, personal- 
ized, friendly, hot-to-the-point let- 
ters from a good, reliable whole- 
sale house will be ready to “warm 
up” to a personal representative 
of that house; especially if he has 
already opened an account with a 
mail order. The prospect, or new 
customer, feels just a bit flattered; 
he feels that he has been picked 
out, and he has been. 

A campaign, such as this, was 
begun last year. The mailing se- 
ries consisted of five personalized, 
filled-in, processed letters, perfectly 
matched, two postal cards and a 
broadside. Up to this writing, 
when the campaign was completed 
in only twelve out of thirty States, 
the number of new accounts gained 
is 1,811. Of these accounts, 620 
had been dead from one to several 
years and were revived, and 1,191 
were entirely new. None of them 
had ever had any dealings with the 
house. All of these 1,811 were 
first orders or re-opening orders 
which were approved by the credit 
department; the accounts were ac- 
tually opened and the goods shipped. 
Many of these new and revived ac- 
counts were gained on the first 
letter of the campaign; some on 
the second, and still others on the 
eighth. 

There are, however, many names 
on the mailing list of this campaign 
which have not been affected by 
the campaign, and many never will 
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come to us. The advertising value 
and the force of the campaign will 
have some effect for several months 
more, and when a representative 
makes his visit, he will be sure to 
bring many more new customers 
over. 


The Cost Per Account 


A tabulation, which was made 
when the campaign had been in 
force eight months, and the num- 
ber of accounts was only 1,108, 
showed sales to them amounting to 
a few dollars more than $156,000. 
The average cost of getting 602 
of these accounts started was 
$13.63 each. This cost will reduce 
as time goes and the number of 
accounts increases. I expect to 
bring the cost as low as $12.50. 

Four hundred and eighty-seven 
of these new and renewed accounts 
bought—in eight months—a little 
less than $90,000 worth of mer- 
chandise. The complete cost of the 
campaign in the seven States on 
which we started is $8,210.67. 

The cost per account was an- 
alyzed in the foregoing paragraphs, 
and we found it very low. Now 
let us analyze the campaign on a 
basis of cost to gross profit. The 
sales in the seven original States, 
during those eight months were 
$89,650.72. The mailing cost, in- 
cluding everything, w73 $8,210.67. 
Suppose, then, that the gross profits 
were 15 per cent on the cost. I 
doubt very much if any business 
could survive on a gross profit of 
15 per cent. But take that, just 
for instance. The gross profit in 
this case would be $13,447.58, and 
after deducting $8,210.67, the cost 
of the campaign, from the gross 
profit we still have $5,236.91 of 
the gross profit left, with the cost 
of the campaign paid for. Still 
we had the four best months of 
the year’s sales to add to the fig- 
ures given, as well as an increas- 
ing number of new accounts to ex- 
pect. 

This is a handsome amount of 
plus business for the year, and a 
potential plus volume for ‘an un- 
known period—the period of the 
average life of an account,. prob- 
ably from five to seven years. 

Letter campaigns, as a rule, are 
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considered very successful if they 
draw a response of from 4 to 
5 per cent. Up to November 27, 
the seven original States yielded 
a total of 602 accounts. A table 
showing the number of accounts 
and the percentage of response to 


the number of names solicited 
follows: 
Customers % 

Alabama 91 12.74 
Kansas 126 17.14 
Florida 28 8.47 
lowa 111 12.73 
Nebraska 68 18.28 
North Carolina 101 7.69 
Georgia 77 8.19 


From these figures you will ob- 
serve that the smallest per cent 
of response was almost 7.7 and 
response was almost 7.9 and better 
than 18.2 per cent. No figures 
have been gathered on the other 
States, but I am sure they will 
equal these. 

Letters in any campaign must 
take on a happy, successful spirit, 
and they must bear such psychology 
that the recipient will take from 
the paper on which the letter is 
written that same spirit of happi- 
ness and success. The reader will 
follow such a letter from saluta- 
tion to signature, even if it is a 
full page, and he will read the 
follow-ups, too. He will associate 
the letters very promptly with a 
need of the merchandise sold by 
the writer, and he is very apt to 
place a first order as a result of 
one or several letters in the cam- 
paign. 

Good letters are unquestionably 
among the very best means of 
building relations with customers, 
both old and new, or potential. 
The customer, or say the mer- 
chant, likes a “pat on the back”; 
he likes to be appreciated, and, al- 
though a salesman making regular 
calls may tell his customer how 
thoroughly he appreciates his busi- 
ness, or how much he would like 
to have his account, and act the 
part; a good letter from the house, 
one or a series, with information of 
value and interest, will drive home 
that feeling of appreciation or de- 
sire as no personal telling of it 
can. They give a salesman greater 
confidence, and it follows very 


naturally that it will be easier for 
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him to show his wares, with easier, 
better and more sales resulting. 
Here is letter number four in 
our series, which went out over 
my signature: 
Pleasant, Enduring Persistence or P E P 
mas won more successes, more business 
and more wives than any combination 


of attributes and effort I know of. It 
just takes a non-stop fight to attain. 


That’s the spirit that moves me in my 
jb as Relations Builder here at Ely & 

alker. I like to fight—for the good of 
something. Right now I’m fighting for 
a good account;—yours, and some more 
like yours. The beauty of it all is, 
they’re coming right over. The number 
of accounts gained in this campaign is 
surprising. 


Business is good, and it’s going to be 
better—if we “do not choose to let it 
ruin.” Experts on the Nation’s busi- 
ness said the election wouldn’t hurt 
1928 business a bit;—and it didn’t: why 
should it? 


Let’s all dig, and develop that ‘“‘Out- 
ward expression of an inner urge,” 
which has been defined as P E P’ 


The November-December Merchandise 
News goes out to you today. Look it 
through, page for page—72 and cover. 
You’ll find in it, a number of things 
with which to start an account. I’m 
going to fight till I get it, and then 
keep on fighting to keep it 


Send your first order to my desk, will 
you please? Thanks a lot. 


A marginal note, in long hand, 
was added to this letter as follows: 

“Keep your ‘News’ until the first 
of 1929. There'll be none in De- 
cember. The November issue is 
big and good.” 

About 70 per cent of the ac- 
counts opened in this campaign 
have repeated their purchases, and 
some have bought big bills. Some 
of the repeats were by mail; some 
were road sales by traveling men 
who followed up the first orders 
or the letters and the leads given 
them, and got the first orders. 
Some heavy purchases were made 
by new and revived customers who 
came in to the house. 

This is all new and plus busi- 
ness; the result of an inexpensive 
direct- mail campaign which is still 
going very strong. 

Considering what has been dem- 
onstrated in the foregoing, and 
that the probable average life of 
an account is from five to seven 
years, let us ask again, what is a 
reasonable price to pay for a good 
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new account? What is an account 
worth? 

Direct mail has reduced the cost 
of ours to a very low figure. This 
campaign has proved to us that the 
estimates quoted at the beginning 
of this article are too high for us 
at least. Undoubtedly many con- 
cerns pay too much and don't 
know it, because they have never 
analyzed their costs. 

Since the original writing of 
this article, a new tabulation of 
purchases has been made. Up to 
November 30 there were 1,828 new 
and renewed accounts, and their 
total purchases amounted to a little 
more than $268,000. This is for 
a period of eleven months. To 
December 12 the number of ac- 
counts was 1,903—seventy-five in 
December. Up to this date the 
cost per account has been reduced 
considerably. For instance, North 
Carolina now nets 105 accounts, 
and 7.99 per cent response, and 
Kansas has 130 accounts and 17.7 
per cent response. The other 
States mentioned in the foregoing 
statement of percentages have also 
increased in percentage of ac- 
counts gained, but at no additional 
cost, so the cost per account is now 
down to $13.39, and still going 
down day by day. 





Celanese Corporation of 
America Appoints E. $. Morse 


The Celanese Corporation of Amer- 
ica, New York, has appointed Edward 
S. Morse as promotion manager in 
charge of promotion and advertising. 
He formerly was in charge of adver- 
tising of the Pacific Mills, New York, 
as assistant sales promotion manager. 
Previously he had been advertising di- 
rector of Saks-Fifth Avenue and of 
Lord & Taylor, both of New York. 


Appoints H. S$. Howland 
Agency 
The Hammarlund Manufacturing 
Company, New York, maker of radio 
parts, has appointed the H. S. Howland 
Advertising Agency, Inc., New York, 
to direct its advertising account. 


L. F. Barry Joins Marks 
Agency 
Lyman F, Barry, formerly promotion 
manager of Radio News, New York, 
has joined the Marks Advertising Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, as an account 
executive. 
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- Durant Motors Account to 
Detroit Agency 


Durant Motors, Inc., which is moving 
its headquarters from New York to 
Lansing, Mich., has placed its adver- 
tising account with George Harrison 
Phelps, Inc., Detron advertising agency. 
J. H. Newmark, president of { 
Newmark, Inc., informs Printers’ Inx 
that, out of deference to the new man- 
agement of Durant Motors, he has com- 
pleted negotiations with the Phelps 
agency whereby the latter will take over 
the existing advertising contract of his 
agency with Durant motors. 





New York “Evening Graphic” 
Advances W. E. Robinson 
W. E. Robinson, advertising manager 

of the New York Evening Graphic, has 

been elected vice-president and advertis- 

ing director of that publication. 
Marshall Green, who has been in 

charge of radio advertising for the New 

York Daily News, is now national ad- 

vertising manager on the staff of che 

New York Evening Graphic. 


Leon Allen, Sales Manager, 
Winship, Boit 


Leon Allen, recently with the Gotham 
Knitback Machine Company, New York, 
has been made sales manager with head- 
quarters at New York of inshiv, Boit 
& Company, Wakefield, Mass., makers of 
Merode underwear. He was formerly 
sales manager of the Van Raalte Com- 
pany, of that city. 


C. L. Dyer to Join 
Erwin, Wasey 


Carleton L. Dyer, advertising man- 
ager of the Ford Motor Company of 
Canada, Ltd., Toronto, has resigned to 
join Erwin, Wasey & Company, (Chi- 
cago, on February 1. He will later 
— Erwin, Wasey office at New 

ork. 





Dill’s Best Tobacco Account to 


Erickson 
The United States Tobacco Company, 
New York, has appointed The Erickson 
Company, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, to direct the advertising of 
Dill’s Best tobacco. 





Meyers Glove Account to 
Carter 
Louis Meyers & Sons, Inc., New 
York, maker of Meyers’ gloves, has ap- 
pointed the Carter Advertising Agency, 
also of New York, to direct its advertis- 
ing account. 


Benson & Hedges Account to 
Redfield-Coupe 


Benson & Hedges, New York, ciga- 
rettes, have placed their - advertising 
account with Redfield-Coupe, Inc., adver- 
tising agency of that city. 
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Capitalize 
Public 


| Preference! 


Running against the tide of public 
approval has no place in modern, 
open-minded, going ahead business. 





The overwhelming preference 
among the intelligent, prosperous 
and worthwhile people of Metro- 
politan New York for the New 
York Evening Journal has simpli- 
fied the selection of media—and it 
has smashed prejudice, tradition 7 
and personal opinion! \ 





Today, more than ever before, 
New York advertisers CAPITAL- 
IZE PUBLIC PREFERENCE by taal 


concentrating in the Evening Buildin 
Journal. = 














VENING JOURNAL 


CHICAGO: DETROIT: NEW YORK: ROCHESTER: BOSTON : 
Hearst Book Tower 9 East Temple 5 Winthrop 
Building Building 40th Street Building Square 


Member of International News Service and Universal Service 
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How much the worthwhile families 
in New York City and suburbs 
PREFER the Evening Journal is 
strikingly evidenced by these facts: 


For over a quarter of a century the 
Evening Journal’s circulation has 
been over one hundred per cent 
ahead of the next largest standard 
New York evening newspaper! It 
has more home going circulation 
than the next two standard eve- 
ning papers combined! 


When you think of capitalizing 
public preference in New York, 
moulding public opinion and ob- 
taining adequate home coverage 
THINK of this ONE, BIG, DOM- 
INANT evening newspaper over- 
whelmingly PREFERRED among 
Metropolitan New York homes. 


NEW YORK 


One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read 
by more than twenty million people 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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ERE (NE PAPER 
DOES THE JOB 






Detroit 
America’s 
Fourth 
City 


The number of large and rich trading centers where 
one paper coverage is possible are few and far between. 
Detroit is America’s fourth city, yet in this market of more 
than 1,600,000 people one newspaper, The News, enables 
you to reach four out of every five Detroit homes taking 
any English newspaper. 

Such coverage in a single sweep is more than adequate 
for selling the market thoroughly and enables the adver- 
tiser to take advantage of dominating space economically. 

Detroit is earning more, spending more and buying 
more this year. Get your share of its business by adver- 
tising more impressively through its one big home medium. 


The Detroit News 


New York Office Tho OME aemegeges Chicago Office 


I. A. KLEIN, 50 42nd St. J. E. LUTZ, 6 No. Michigan 
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Fie on You, Mr. Schreiber! 


And a Fie for the Hon. Clyde Kelly and His Price Maintenance Bill 


By Max Reiner 


Production Manager, The Edwin A. Machen Company 


gat it funny with what puerile 


ing for the working classes. Nor 





faith some otherwise sagacious 
business men still cling to the idea 
that legislation is a cure-all for 
business and social diseases? Yes, 
it’s so funny that it brings eyes to 
one’s tears. 


would it increase the purchasing 
power of the independent druggist. 

But it would increase the cost of 
government and law enforcement. 
As a nation, we have a child-like 
faith in legislation and we seek to 





With progressive clear-sighted- 


ness, George 

Schreiber, writing 
in the January 3 
issue of PRINTERS’ 
InK,* lauds our 
machine age as a 
creator of prosper- 
ity, rejecting his 
father’s theory that 
machines crowd the 
laborer out of his 
job. And in the 
next breath, this 
otherwise far-see- 
ing business man 
attacks labor by at- 








Pe of the Capper- 
Kelly Bill would not in- 
crease the cost of living for 
the working classes. Nor 
would it increase the pur- 
chasing power of the inde- 
pendent druggist. But it 
would increase the cost of 
government and law en- 
forcement— 

That is, according to the 
author of this article. We 
have an idea, however, that 
certain people will return 
his “fies” with interest. 





remedy every evil by passing a law 


against it. “There 
oughtta be a law 
against that” is a 
familiar phrase. So 
we pass laws. Our 
statute books groan 
with some million- 
odd laws, most of 
them unenforced, 
many of them im- 
possible to enforce. 

The Fair Trade 
Bill, if passed, will 
control price - cut- 
ting to a degree, 
but it will not put 








tacking President 





the incompetent 








Green’s attitude on 
the Capper-Kelly Fair Trade Bill. 
Mr. Green contends that the bill, if 
it becomes a law, will increase the 
cost of living for the laboring 
classes because it will bring about 
stabilization of prices and eliminate 
price-cutting. 

Mr. Schreiber, by some compli- 
cated method of calculation, fig- 
ures out that passage of the bill 
would cost the people of the coun- 
try, so far as drug store purchases 
are concerned, only 18 cents per 
capita, while, on the other hand, it 
would increase by $250,000,000 the 
purchasing power of some 55,000 
druggists—and that, therefore, it 
would be a good thing for the 
country. 

Fie on you, Mr. Green. Fie on 
you, Mr. Schreiber. Fie, oh, fie on 
you both : 

Passage of the Capper-Kelly Bill 
would not increase the cost of liv- 





* “Why Not Use Teaspoons Instead of 
Steam Shovels?” by George I.- Schreiber, 
executive secretary, Associated Druggists 
of New Jersey. 





merchandiser on an 
equal footing with the man who 
knows his merchandising A B-°C’s, 
as a great many retailers hope. 

There is no attempt here to dis- 
parage the value of price mainte- 
nance. If price-cutting could be 
eliminated, it would be an excellent 
thing for business. But legislation 
will never do the trick, any more 
than the millions of dollars already 
invested by the people of this coun- 
try in attempted enforcement of 
the Eighteenth Amendment has 
eliminated bootlegging. 

Let’s look at this Capper-Kelly 
Bill dispassionately and _ not 
through the eyes of Mr. Schreiber, 
executive secretary of a retail 
drug association, or Mr. Green, de- 
fender of the working man’s 
rights. What do we find? This: 

The bill seeks to legalize the 
making of contracts between manu- 
facturer and wholesaler or retailer, 
binding the seller to a stipulated 
resale price. The proposed law 
permits the retailer to sell mer- 
chandise at other than the estab- 
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lished price only under the follow- 
ing conditions : 

1. In closing out stock for the pur 
pose of discontinuing dealing in such 
commodity. 

2. With prominent notice to the pub 
lic that such commodity is damaged or 
deteriorated in quality, if such is the 
case. 

3. By a receiver, trustee or other of- 
ficer acting under the orders of any 
court (as in bankruptcy proceedings). 


Ostensibly, the bill is aimed di- 
rectly at the chain stores, mail- 
order houses and cut-rate stores 
and is intended as protection to 
the harried independent retailer, 
sorely pressed by cut-price com- 
petition. 

But hold the bill up to the light 
and note its porous composition. 
Full of holes, like a piece of Swiss 
cheese, Careful study of the pro- 
posed legislation reveals to the 
independent retailer the disappoint- 
ing fact that such a law would ac- 
tually injure those it is designed 
to help, while at the same time 
failing to accomplish its actual 
purpose. 

Suppose, after taking inventory, 
a retail druggist finds that he has 
on hand an abnormal stock of cer- 
tain brands of established-priced 
merchandise that has not been 
moving fast enough. Perhaps the 
stuff was being well advertised at 
the time he stocked it, and perhaps 
the manufacturer ceased advertis- 
ing for some reason or other and 
public demand for that merchan- 
dise began to lag, but not to a 
point that would justify the re- 
tailer discontinuing the brand en- 
tirely. 

Good business practice would 
dictate that he cut his prices in 
order to move the excessive stock 
off his shelves. But the proposed 
legislation would restrain him from 
doing that. 

And such a law could militate 
against him in other ways. If 
he were a shrewd buyer he 
would buy even the best selling, 
most widely advertised merchan- 
dise from hand to mouth to pro- 
tect himself against being caught 
with loaded shelves of stock 


for which demand may have di- 
minished. Such a buying policy 
would often result in his being out 
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of merchandise from time to time, 
with consequent loss of sales. 

And while we are about it, let’s 
do a little more supposing. Sup- 
pose a chain of drug stores stocks 
a certain brand of merchandise, 
signing a contract with the manu- 
facturer to maintain the established 
price. Suppose, again, that this 
chain later chooses to ignore the 
contract and sells the merchandise 
at cut prices. What is the manu- 
facturer to do? Under the pro- 
posed law, he would have recourse 
to the courts. But suppose the 
manufacturer is not strong enough 
financially. It is conceivable that 
many manufacturers of drug- 
store merchandise are in a far 
weaker financial position than some 
of the huge chains. 

And suppose, too, that a chain 
or cut-rate operator agrees to re- 
sell certain merchandise at a stipu- 
lated price and then, after main- 
taining the price for a_ while, 
decides to cut, with the announced 
purpose of discontinuing that par- 
ticular brand. Later, this operator 
may stock the same brand again 
and repeat the process. How would 
a manufacturer prevent such a 
condition? Can it be prevented? 

There is no question that a price- 
maintenance law would curtail 
price-cutting to a degree—but never 
sufficiently to justify the huge cost 
of its enforcement. 

Even those legislators who have 
committed themselves as being fa- 
vorable to the Capper-Kelly Bill 
are beginning to sense its impo- 
tency. During the course of a 
friendly hearing granted the drug- 
gists by New York State members 
of Congress at Washington, Rep- 
resentative Meyer Jacobstein an- 
nounced his discovery that the 
precious bill, as it now stands, con- 
tains a loophole big enough to ad- 
mit the Woolworth Building. Rep- 
resentative Jacobstein pointed out 
that the bill would not prevent a 
manufacturer from entering into a 
contract with one druggist, requir- 
ing him to sell his toothpaste for 
50 cents, and then permitting a 
chain to sell the same article for 
45 cents. The gentleman’s posi- 
tion is of course well taken. As 
long as manufacturers are human, 
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they will always be susceptible to 
propositions that will bring them 
large volume and they will always 
be likely to make concessions to 
the big buyer. 

To prevent any such occurrence 
as this, Mr. Jacobstein suggests 
that the bill be amended to provide 
that “resale price maintenance con- 
tracts be uniform, at least within 
each trading territory.” Anyone 
who knows his legislators will 
freely predict that before this 
question is settled, a ball of red 
tape will be unwound which will 
reach from here to there—and 
back. 

There may be in the Capper- 
Kelly Bill other loopholes invisible 
to my unpracticed eye. I am not 
sufficiently versed in legal matters 
to say. Furthermore, I am not in 
the least bit interested because it is 
my firm conviction that even 
though the bill is amended to seem- 
ing perfection and becomes a law, 
it will solve nothing. 

have no quarrel with the 
Capper-Kelly Bill, or with its con- 
scientious proponents. My quar- 
rel is with the belief that legisla- 
tion, however carefully considered, 
however scientifically worded, will 
curb price-cutting. The time will 
never come when legislation will be 
successfully substituted for intel- 
ligent management in the retail 
business. 

Lest you see the picture in too 
morbid a light, let me hasten to 
add that all is not darkness. There 
is a silver lining in even this black 
cloud. The long-suffering indepen- 
dent retailer has a way out. 

As a matter of fact, some pro- 
gressive steps have already been 
taken. There is, for example, the 
organization of some 10,000 retail 
druggists in the Ure Drug Store 
system, with centralized buying 
headquarters. Then there is the 
recent merger of McKesson & Rob- 
bins, Inc., with fifteen drug whole- 
salers who in turn serve some 
40,000 independent retail druggists. 
This organization is formed for 
the purpose of p buying by the 


fifteen wholesalers for the retail- 
ers whom they serve. McKesson & 
Robbins claim to be the largest in- 
dividual buyer of drug-store mer- 
chandise in the world and in their 
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announcement to the trade they 
promise to obtain for the druggists 
affliated with them the lowest 
available price for all merchandise. 
It is also the intention to establish 
centralized merchandising and win- 
dow display service departments 
for the benefit of independent drug- 
gists. Smaller localized co-opera- 
tive groups are being formed all 
over the country. And there is 
the Druggists’ Research Bureau, 
organized for the purpose of study- 
ing stock control, turnover, buying, 
drug-store management, etc. 


Education Needed—Not 
Legislation 


That the independent druggist 
has long needed instruction in 
more intelligent merchandising is 
clearly revealed by surveys which 
have been conducted in the drug 
field, results of which have shown 
that the average drug chain store 
turns its stock twelve times a year 
as against two and a half to three- 
times for the average independent 
druggist. What the independent 
retail drug business needs is not 
legislation, but organization and 
education. When the independent 
stops twiddling his thumbs and 
waiting for legislation to come to 
his rescue, and goes out and gets 
himself a sound business education, 
he won’t need legislation — and 
won't want it. 

When the independent druggist 
becomes as good a merchandiser as 
the chain operator: when he learns 
to buy as shrewdly as the chain 
buys (and he can do this through 
group affiliations); when he per- 
fects himself in effective display 
and advertising, and when he learns 
to gauge public demand for mer- 
chandise as the chains have learned 
to gauge it, then will he suffer less 
from corporation competition. 

Mr. Schreiber, suppose you start 
the members of your association 
working along constructive lines 
and forget about legislation. It 
simply will not work. 





Has Luxite Silk Products 


Account 
Neisser-Meyerhoff, Inc., Milwaukee 
advertising agency, has been appointed 
to direct the advertising of the Luxite 
Silk Products Company, of Milwaukee. 
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From *The Chicago Evening American Market: 


78.71% 


of the Chicago woman-heads- 
of-family who read the Chi- 
cago Evening American pre- 
fer it to all other Chicago 
evening newspapers. 

Woman-heads-of-family com- 
prise 79.25% of the Chicago 
Evening American’s city and * 
suburban circulation (503,- 
007 daily average in 1928). 


* The Chicago Evening American 
Market is the term applied to the 
tabulated facts gathered in a 
survey made in Chicago by Em- 
: erson B. Knight, Inc. of Indian- 
apolis, financed by this newspaper 
) but independently conducted. It 
is presented to advertisers and 
: «& advertising agencies, at their of- 
fices, in graphic motion picture 
or chart form, with a _ supple- 
mentary book-presentation for ex- 
tended study. Appointments for 
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One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by more than 
twenty million people—Member of International News 
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DOMI 


Automotive 
in Indiana 


GAIN, in 1928, The 
INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
(with 6 issues a week) led by 
a big margin in volume of 
automotive advertising over 
the only 7-day (daily and 
Sunday) newspaper in In- 
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is the 


NANT 


Medium 


advertisers, recognize the many un- 
equalled advantages of The NEWS— 
its big circulation, its remarkably high 
percentage of home-delivered circula- 
tion (over 93%), its saturation-point 
coverage in Indianapolis (86% of all 
families) and its powerful coverage 
throughout the rich 70-mile Indianapolis 
Radius. . . . Here are the 1928 
linage figures for automotive. advertising 
carried by Indianapolis. newspapers, 
compiled by MEDIA RECORDS, 


Inc.: 





NEWS (6 issuesa week) 1,333,454 
STAR (7 issues a week) 1,171,136 
TIMES (6 issues a week) 319,838 





The INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
Aglls The Indianapolis Radius 


DON BRIDGE, Advertising Manager 


coe Works DAN A. CARROLL ee 
New York: “10 East 42nd St. Chicago: 7. Tower Bldg. 
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The Detroit Times 
has just closed the 


most successful year 


in its history and 
starts 1929 with 

more local and national 
advertisers using 

the Times regularly 
than ever before— 


That “one paper coverage” 


story does not get “buy” 
Because— 


‘*The Trend is to the Times’’ 
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There Should Be No Antagonism 
to Retailing by Public Utilities 


An Explanation of the New Merchandising and Advertising Plans of the 
New York Edison Company 


Based on an Interview by Harry Merrill Hitchcock with 


Matthew S. Sloan 


President, 


OR a long time past, one of the 
most important questions of 
policy agitating the public utility 
world has been: “Should, or should 
not, a public utility company sell 
the appliances of its service to the 


public through its own retail 
stores ?” 

It is a question that in some de- 
gree affects the 


The New York Edison Company and Affiliated Companies 


thing to which literally none of us 
can afford to be entirely indifferent. 

Consequently, when it was an- 
nounced recently that The New 
York Edison Company, which 
throughout its entire previous his- 
tory had upheld the negative of the 
question, would transform its dis- 
play rooms into retail stores, that 
was news of im- 








whole structure of 
distribution in this 
country. It is of 
immense, direct and 


immediate impor- 

tance to all the = : 

' and _ retailers 
large and_= small 


manufacturers of 


HERE has been and still 
is much opposition to 
public utilities selling elec- 
trical appliances to consum- 
Manufacturers, jobbers 


their voices in protest. 


portance to Print- 
ERS INK readers. 
It was, in fact, of 
sufficient impor- 
—_ to justify an 

- explanation of the 
have — case by the direct- 
“|| ing head of the 


: this antagonism based on ‘ 

weer nll hee “it sound reasons? Mr. Sloan + a po gene 
very big jobbing thinks it comes principally president of the 
trade interested in from fear and , cer Ere Brooklyn Edison 
theese aan: This article should help Company om a 
app > || manufacturers decide a!) 

and to 2 great whether or not they should the wuts in the 
many other re- y merger, has _ for 


tail establishments 
ranging in size and 





utilities. 





sell their products to the 


some years been a 
prominent figure in 














importance from 
big department stores 
chains down to the little shops 
maintained by local electrical con- 
tractors and repair men—all of 
them engaged in selling those same 
ippliances. 

The question is also interesting 
ind important to many other indus- 
tries, in which the manufacturer 
(remember that a public utility 
ompany is first of all a manufac- 
turer) is constantly being tempted 
to engage in direct retailing, and in 
some of which, as in the oil indus- 
ry, he is actually doing so. And, 
in a modern city, when an institu- 
on which touches the life of prac- 
tically all of us at so many points, 
as the public utility does, decides 
lso to make contact with us and 
with the commercial life of the city 
t still another point, that is some- 


and drug - 





affairs and doings 
of the electrical industry. 

It might also be mentioned that 
this new policy on the part of The 
New York Edison Company is espe- 
cially important, not only because it 
means a decision in favor of retail 
operation by’ what is now the larg- 
est single ‘unified electric service 
system in the world, but because it 
apparently means that the decision 
of the electrical industry as a whole 
is in the same direction. Only two 
important electric service compan- 
ies now remain which still refuse 
to engage in direct retailing of ap- 
pliances 

But this decision happens also to 
be only part of a series of sweep- 
ing changes in the financial control, 
organization and management of 
New York’s public utilities. These 
changes brought the five principal 
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electric service companies of the 
New York metropolitan district un- 
der unified management, with own- 
ership in the Consolidated Gas 
Company. 

It also naturally follows that the 
new advertising program and pol- 
icy of the system of five affiliated 
electrical companies will be quite 
different from that which any of 
them had been individually follow- 
ing; and it will be of interest to 
learn something of the why and 
wherefore, as well 
as the how, of the 
new advertising 
plan. 

My first question 
to Mr. Sloan, how- 
ever, was concerned 
with the reasons 
why there is now, 
in effect, a very 
big new chain-store 
outlet for electrical 
appliances in the 
New York market. 

“It has not been 
a hasty decision,” 
said Mr. Sloan. 
“Considering that 
for a good many 
years we have been 
merchandising ap- 
pliances in Brook- 
lyn, and that I 
came here from the Brooklyn 
Edison Company, it might seem 
that I merely brought the Brook- 
lyn policy with me. But that is 
not the case. Of course our ex- 
perience in Brooklyn has been a 
factor, but a long way from the 
only factor in the decision. 

“Here was the situation when the 
merger became effective: Of the 
five companies, four Brooklyn, 
Queens, the United Electric Light 
& Power, and the Yonkers com- 
pany—were selling at retail; The 
New York Edison Company, while 
its policy was opposed to retailing, 
was maintaining a series of appli- 
ance showrooms. 

“One of the first facts I discov- 
ered about this last situation was 
that in spite of the many years The 
New York Edison Company had 
devoted to proclaiming and explain- 
ing its policy, it still was incompre- 
hensible to a great many of its 
customers. People were still con- 





Matthew S. Sloan 
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tinually coming into the show- 
rooms, seeing something they 
wanted and trying to buy it, and 
going away puzzled and often 
enough indignant when they were 
told that the company only had the 
appliance there for demonstration 
purposes, and they would have to 
go somewhere else to buy it. 

“IT found that, particularly at 
Christmas, some customers got so 
indignant and insistent that the men 
on the show-room floor would ar- 
range with a neigh- 
boring dealer so 
that they could sell 
the appliance and 
have it immediately 


replaced. 
“Tt seemed to me 
that any policy 


whick proved so 
hard to explain as 
that, and brought 
about that kind of 
situation, must have 
something wrong 
with it. When I 
contrasted it with 
our experience in 
Brooklyn I felt 
that there would 
have to be some 
more powerful 
arguments against 
nerchandising than 
any I had yet heard. We were 
fully determined that people must 
not touch us at any point and find 
a different attitude or policy on our 
part from that which they or their 
friends had found at any other 
int.” 

“Still, there are some strong 
arguments against retailing by a 
public utility,” said I. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Sloan. “I recog- 
nize them. I also recognize the 
danger that public utilities, in mer- 
chandising appliances, may lay too 
much stress on that activity to the 
actual detriment of their function 
as purveyors of utility service. I 
have publicly taken a strong posi- 
tion on that point. 

“But the striking point is that the 
real arguments are not the ones 
that in the past have restrained 
companies from retailing appli- 
ances. Every public utility execu- 
tive will freely concede to you that 
in theory there are strong objec- 
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ND this from Mr. 
Francis E. Brossy, 
president of L. C. 
Brossy Dyeing Co., 
large cleaners and 
dyers in Detroit: 


q 


“TN renewing our 
contract for adver- 
tising, we want to 
say that the results 
secured from our cam- 
paign during the year 
in The Detroit Free 
Press, have very great- 
ly exceeded our ex- 
pectations.”’ 


q 
. HILE our ad 


vertising has. 


been more or less in- 
stitutional in its scope, 
designed to sell the 
Brossy idea of good 
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service, the large in- 
crease in our totals 
of business month by 
month are clearly re- 
flections of the good 
job that our advertis- 
ing has been permit- 
ted to do through the 
columns of your news- 


paper.” 
q 


- UR renewal of 
this contract is 
therefore an obvious 


’ manifestation of our 


faith and belief in The 
Detroit Free Press, 
and the power of good 
advertising to build 
and keep business.” 


CONKLIN, INC. 





Representatives 





Detroit San Francisco 
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tions to a single organization en- 
gaging simultaneously in two such 
different activities as the produc- 
tion and distribution of electric or 
gas service, and the retail sale of 
merchandise. 

“There is no doubt at all that 
they are different, requiring two 
widely different types of organiza- 
tion and different temperaments, 
working methods and points of 
view on the part of the people car- 
rying them on. But opposition to 
merchandise retailing by the utility 
company hasn’t been based on those 
grounds. It has come, to speak 
plainly, from fear on the part of 
other elements in the electrical in- 
dustry—a great deal of it based 
upon pure ignorance. It has come 
from the small dealer or contrac- 
tor, who has mistakenly visualized 
the service company as a huge and 
selfish organization intent on crush- 
ing out his business life; from the 
jobber who has feared the develop- 
ment of a big retail unit in his 
line in precisely the same way and 
for precisely the same reasons that 
jobbers in other lines have feared 
and fought the chain stores. Some 
of it has been inspired or abetted 
by a small minority of the ap- 
pliance manufacturers who for rea- 
sons of their own have preferred 
to do business with anybody in the 
world rather than the conscientious 
and responsible utility companies. 

“We found this condition in 
Brooklyn years ago, just as every 
other merchandising electric service 
company has had it everywhere. At 
one time we decided to try the ex- 
periment of suspending active mer- 
chandising temporarily, to see what 
really would happen to the retail 
business in electrical appliances. 

“For a year we virtually aban- 
doned active retailing. We kept the 
retail stores open and stocked, and 
anyone who cared to walk in and 
buy could do so. But we made no 
effort to create business. What 
happened ? 

“Just this: The entire business 
of retailing electrical appliances in 
the Brooklyn territory fell off. 
This decline was very much greater 
than could be accounted for by the 
loss of virtually all the business 
formerly transacted by the Brook- 
lyn Edison Company stores. It was 
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perfectly obvious that instead of 
gaining by the withdrawal of our 
competition, every other retailer in 
the territory had actually suffered. 

“Conversely, we demonstrated 
convincingly that, provided it oper- 
ates on a fair basis—and no en- 
lightened public utility company 
wants to do anything else—retail 
activity by the utility is just about 
the biggest help and stimulant to 
appliance retailing by other people 
that you can find anywhere. We 
went back into active retailing in 
the Brooklyn Edison Company. 
This time I think everybody was 
glad to have us do so; and we have 
been at it ever since. 

“The truth is, as I see it, that 
the business of retailing electrical 
appliances—and the same thing is 
true of gas appliances—under pres- 
ent conditions, at least, must have 
a bellwether. And from every 
angle, the service company is the 
logical candidate for that position. 


Public Looks to Service Company 


“To the public, it is the, most 
natural thing in the world to look 
first to the service company in con- 
nection with anything electrical. If 
an appliance goes wrong, nine peo- 
ple out of ten will call the utility 
company for help. All that I have 
heard of the experience of other 
companies, as well as our own, in- 
dicates that the public finds it much 
more natural to have the service 
company selling appliances, than to 
have it refraining from doing so. 

“At the same time, the company 
has a much greater and more con- 
tinuing interest in the increased use 
of electrical appliances than any- 
one else, for the simple reason that 
the increased use of appliances 
means the increased use of electric- 
ity; and the promotion of the sale 
of appliances is one of the surest 
ways to increase the company’s 
business in the field of individual 
homes. 

“Today, I think, the enlightened 
and responsible manufacturers, job- 
bers, and retailing interests all 
recognize the logic of this, and 
welcome the co-operation of the 
utility company. But of course th« 
company has a great responsibility 
in this. There is no denying that 
some public utility retailing in the 
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Many alert national advertisers who sell prod- 
ucts wage-earners will buy, have learned that 
there is profitable business in the Florida Times- 
Union's market. Thousands of hands are reaching 
for the $30,000,000 annual industrial payroll which 
Jacksonville's manufacturing and commercial es- 
tablishments release. Don't you want some of it? 


You can literally reach up and claim your share 
of the weekly pay envelope in Jacksonville if 
you present your story to wage-spenders through 
consistent advertising in The Florida Times- 
Union. More than this, you can secure wide- 
spread reader influence in a great agricultural 
and tourist area when the Times-Union carries 
your message in Florida. We'll be glad to 
send you facts. 


The Florida Times-Union 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA: 


Represented nationally by 
REYNOLDS - FITZGERALD, Inc. 
(Formerly Benjamin & Kentnor Company ) 
New York . . . . 2 West 45th Street Philadelphia . . . 1524 Chestnut Strect 
Chicago . 


San Francisco . . . . 58 Sutter Street 












203 N. Wabash Avenue LosAngeles . . . 117 West oth Stree: 
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in LINEAGE figures are quoted extensively to prove a 

i newspaper's supremacy. 

i Circulation totals are divided and subdivided: City 
. Suburban . .. Country. Various sales arguments 

are based thereon. 


Yet the real value of any newspaper, to an advertiser, 
must be in direct ratio to the interest that newspaper 
holds for its readers. 


For the greatest asset of a newspaper exists in the 
minds of men; in the attitude of the home; in the 
confidence of the family. 


This is a Leadership . . . not measured in agate lines 
or dollars; not achieved by high-pressure selling; not 
attained by purchasing readers with premiums and 
contests. 


But a Leadership to be won by careful building, by 
persistent effort carried on over the years. 
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New York Office: 
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No Peaks or Depressions 


The Evening Bulletin’s chart of circulation 
growth shows the gradual acceptance of this 
newspaper by Philadelphians. Premiums, 

rizes, coupons or reader-contests have never 


n used to inflate The Bulletin’s sales. 


In 1895, The Philadelphia Bulletin had but a few 
thousands of circulation. Today the net paid daily 


average is 548,573 copies. 


The task of almost a generation ! The unhurried mould- 
ing of favorable opinion. The building up of a read- 
ing interest by producing a carefully made newspaper. 


Serving the reader first! Building Confidence in the 


minds of men, through a third of a 
century. 


Today, scarcely a home among Philadel- 
phia’s six hundred thousand is without 
its daily copy of The Bulletin. 


It is the newspaper that people are con- 
scious of .. . believein . . . and buy—as 
an essential part of their day. 


Their confidence has made it by far the 
largest newspaper in its city; one of the 
greatest newspapers of America. 


This unique condition simplifies the 
Philadelphia Market. With one newspaper 
...ata low cost... America’s Third Larg- 
est Market can be thoroughly covered. 


247 Park Avenue 








Local advertisers are 
expert in their judg- 
ment of a newspa- 
per’s responsive- 
ness. In Philadel- 
hia, The Bulletin car- 
ries more individual 
retail advertisements 
than all other news- 
papers combined. 


The Chening Bulletin 


City Hall Square 
PHILADELPHIA 


Detroit Office : 321 Lafayette Boulevard 
San Francisco Office : 681 Market Street 
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THE FARMER’S WIFE 
carried more Food Products lineage in 1928 
than any Small Town Women’s Magazine or 
National Farm Publication. 


WuHy? 


Because manufacturers and distributors of 
Food Products have learned that the farm woman 
is the purchasing agent for one of the richest buy- 


ing sections of the country. 


Tue Farmer's Wire concentrates 84% of its 
900,000 circulation in the richest farm area where 
the average value per farm exceeds by 53% the 
average farm value of the entire country. 


Tue Farmer's Wirt is the only magazine published 
exclusively for Farm Women in America. 


THE 


FARMER'S \WIFE 


~ The Magazine for Farm Women 


Webb Publishing Company, Publishers 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Western Representatives 


Standard Farm Papers, Inc. 
307 North Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Eastern Representatives 
Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
250 Park Avenue 
New York City 
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past has been open to criticism. The 
fact that in the long run the rev- 
enue resulting from the energy 
consumption of an appliance has 
been much more important to the 
service company than the original 
sale price of that appliance has 
tempted some companies into un- 
sound merchandising. 


A Square Deal for All 


“You mustn't expect me to go 
into details of policy this early, but 
you may rest assured that our re- 
tail policies will be such as to give 
every other retail interest, and the 
interests of the wholesale trade as 
well, a square deal. We shall aim 
at leading the way in raising the 
whole business of distribution of 
electrical goods to the consumer to 
a higher level of efficiency. We 
want everybody else in the elec- 
trical business in our territory to 
be glad we are in the retail end, 
and to feel that that branch of our 
operations, no less than every other, 
is helpful to all concerned—a gen- 
uine service to the public and also 
a stimulus to the whole trade.” 

“That, I take it, means that the 
price-cutting type of merchandis- 
ing, the use of ‘loss leaders,’ ‘bait’ 
items and so on, has no part in 
your policy,” I said. “What is your 
policy going to be as to the ex- 
pansion of your retail organiza- 
tion? By that I mean, as to open- 
ing new salesrooms or stores, 
when, as or if business grows?” 


“Please don’t ask me to commit 


myself too closely on details when 
our policy is still new,” replied 
Mr. Sloan. “We have about twenty 
retail stores in operation now, 
counting the New York Edison 
show-rooms, which are now sales 
rooms too. There are many ques- 
tions of organization, of the type 
of executive control for our re- 
tail department, and so on, that 
will have to be worked out care- 
fully. 

“But you may 


take this as posi- 
tive, and just as emphatic as I can 


make it. If anyone can come to us 
ind show us that any single thing 
we are doing in the operation of 
our retail department is unfair to 
any other legitimate business inter- 
est, that thing will be stopped in- 
stantly ; and what is more, no pol- 
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icy will be put into effect until we 
have gone to all possible lengths to 
make sure, beforehand, that it is 
fair. 

“That is to say, we are not going 
to drive ahead aggressively to build 
up a huge chain of retail stores to 
handle electrical appliances. We are 
not in retailing for its own sake, 
though we want our retail opera- 
tions to stand on their own feet 
and their own merits. If we become 
convinced that opening a new —_— 
store in a certain neighborhood, i 
connection with one of our Soliton 
service offices, to give the people 
in that neighborhood a chance to 
buy the best electrical appliances 
at fair prices, will mean a conve- 
nience and an added service to 
them, and also will probably mean 
good business for us, we will prob- 
ably do it. But if that neighbor- 
hood is already well served by 
existing retailers in our line, we 
will not be found crowding in to 
take business away from them, and 
we do not plan to open retail stores 
by themselves, that is, apart from 
other branch service offices, in any 
event. After all, so long as an ap- 
pliance is bought and used, it makes 
little difference to us who made the 
retail sale.” 

“T bave been noticing your new 
advertising,” said I. ‘You have 
dropped the little ‘At Your Ser- 
vice’ Edison man. After all, he was 
a familiar trade figure, and repre- 
sented a considerable investment. 
Why was he dropped?” 

“Because he was identified with 
The New York Edison Company 
alone, and we want the public to 
think in terms of the unified sys- 
tem,” said Mr. Sloan. “For that 
reason, all our newspaper advertis- 
ing is signed jointly by the five 
companies. Our direct-mail adver- 
tising comes to each customer from 
the company which serves him, but 
the first important element in the 
story we want to impress upon the 
public as a whole is the big fact 
that it is now being served by a 
single organization. 

“Our advertising program, as it 
is now developing, has three phases. 
First is the purely institutional and 
informative series of newspaper ad- 
vertisements we are now publish- 
ing,, for the purpose of telling the 
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public just what the new develop- 
ments mean, and also of putting 
ourselves on record as to the ideals 
and standards of service to which 
we aspire and by which we expect 
to be judged. 

“Second, we are using smaller 
space, with a different and distinc- 
tive form of layout, to tell the 
value of electrical service in the 
homes. These advertisements, how- 
ever, are not and for at least some 
time to come will not be direct 
sales-promoting stuff such as a re- 
tailing organization would ordi- 
narily use. Although we are putting 
a direct sales suggestion on a speci- 
fic appliance, with a price quotation 
in each, that is done primarily to 
point them ; to give the reader’s at- 
tention a specific focus. 

“What we propose to do in this 
advertising is to sell the electrical 
appliance idea rather than to cam- 
paign on appliances. You might 
almost call these advertisements in- 
stitutional advertising for the mer- 
chandising department. They should 
be just as helpful to sales in any 
other retail stores handling elec- 
trical appliances as to sales in our 
own; in fact that thought entered 
into the plan for their use. We 
believe the general attitude of the 
electrical trade toward our emtrance 
into the retail field is friendly, and 
we want definitely to be as helpful 
as we can be. 

“The third phase of our adver- 
tising is the direct-mail material 
we are sending out, in the name of 
each individual company, to its cus- 
tomers. As you know, direct mail 
is peculiarly suitable for the needs 
of a public utility in many ways, 
and in this material we are putting 
a good deal of direct selling punch 
on behalf of specific appliances. 

“Our advertising budget as a 
whole will run under 1 per cent of 
our total gross revenues for the five 
companies. That is sufficient to 
make us relatively pretty big ad- 
vertisers in the New York terri- 
tory; and yet it is, compared with 
general public utility practice, en- 
tirely conservative. 

“We have a very big and impor- 
tant story to tell the New York 
public; and we are going to do our 
best to tell it clearly, honestly and 
convincingly. 
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“Over in Brooklyn we had ex- 
cellent success with our advertis- 
ing including advertising that con- 
centrated more upon selling the 
Borough of Brooklyn to its own 
citizens and to the world, than 
upon promoting the Brooklyn Edi- 
son Company. Our advertising not 
only brought us an immense amount 
of good-will; I know that it was a 
direct business-builder for us. That 
is my idea of the ideal function oi 
advertising ; and I hope we may ac- 
complish the same results for this 
entire system.” 


F. J. Haynes Heads New 


as 

Durant Management Group 

F. J. Haynes, former president and 
chairman a the board of directors of 
Dodge. Brothers, has been elected presi- 
dent of Durant Motors, Inc. He joins 
Durant Motors together with a group of 
principals who were associated with him 
in the management of Dodge Brothers 
The group includes: 

Ralph A. Vail, who becomes vice- 
president in charge of engineering and 
production. He was formerly director 
of engineering and production of Dodge 
Brothers. 

John A. Nichols, Jr., who becomes 
secretary-treasurer. He was formerly 
vice-president in charge of sales oi 
Dodge motors. 

Members of the board of directors 
in addition to the above officers, now in 
clude W. C. Durant, Roy D. Kerby, 
A. H. Henniger, . Hodgkins and 
George Harrison Phelps. 

Mr. Hodgkins, whose appointment as 
general sales manager was previously re 
ported, at one time was general sales man 
ager of the Studebaker Corporation and, 
more recently,- had been vice-president 
of the Federal Motor Truck Company. 

Mr. Phelps was director of advertising 
of Dodge Brothers during that com- 
pany’s early years. Seven years ago he 
established his own agency at Detroit, 
George Harrison Phelps, Inc., which 
continued to handle, until the recent 
change in ownership ‘of Dodge Brothers, 
the advertising of Dodge motors 
throughout the world. 

Mr. Kerby is vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of Durant Motors of 
Canada. r. Henniger is vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Adams 
Axel Company, Syracuse, 

Warner Corporation, Muncie, Ind., and 
of the New Process Gear Company, 
Durant subsidiaries. 

General offices of the Durant company 
are to be transferred from New York 
to Lansing, Mich 


Brown & Williamson Now at 
Louisville 


Brown & Williamson Tobacco 
Corporation, manufacturer of Sir Walter 


The 


Raleigh Smoking Tobacco and of 
Raleigh Cigarettes, has moved its gen- 
eral offices from Winston-Salem, N. (., 
to Louisville, Ky. 
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of the year 
ends one of the most 
interesting chapters of 
Newspaper History Bir- 
iningham has known. 


During 1928, The News 
gained 535,132 lines of 
local display advertising. 
The Age - Herald gained 
1,610,574 lines of local 
advertising. The third 
paper lost in local adver- 
tising. The Birmingham 
Age-Herald made a total 
gain of 2,522,520 lines of 
paid advertising for the 
year, one of the most 
phenomenal records in 
journalistic history 
made by an old 
established 
newspaper. 


otors 


gen- 





Che Birmingham News 
anv AGE- ALD 


The South's Greatest Newspaper 


EVENING SUNDAY 


Navional Representauves 
KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
New York — Chicago — Boston — Philadelphia — Atlanta 
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Harvard 
Award Jury to 
Meet 


ELECTION of the award win- 

ners from among the 1928 en- 
tries in the Harvard Advertising 
Award series will commence next 
week when the jurors will start 
their work, on January 31, at the 
Baker Library of the Harvard 
Business School. It is reported 
that entrants for 1928 number 
twice as many firms as in the pre- 
vious year. Announcement of the 
award winners will be made about 
March 1. 

Members of the jury who will 
determine the 1928 competition are : 
Elmer Adler, Pynson Printers; 
Lewis C. Gandy, typographic di- 
rector, New York Monotype Com- 
position Company; Thomas L. 
Ryan, Pedlar & Ryan, Inc.; P. L. 
Thomson, director of public rela- 
tions, Western Electric Company ; 
Richard J. Walsh, president, The 
John Day Company; and R. R. 
Wasson, treasurer and_ general 
manager, Clark Lighter Company, 
all of New York. Others are: 
Nelson S. Greensfelder, advertis- 
ing manager, Hercules Powder 
Company, Wilmington, Del.; Jos- 
eph B. Mills, publicity director, 
J. L. Hudson Company, Detroit; 
William F. Rogers, advertising 
manager, Boston Evening Tran- 
script; Guy C. Smith, manager of 
advertising and research, Libby, 
McNeil & Libby, Chicago, and Dr. 
Melvin T. Copeland, professor of 
marketing, and Neil H. Borden, 
associate professor of advertising, 
both of the Harvard Business 
School. 


Purchase the Augusta, Ga., 
“Chronicle” 
The Augusta Chronicle Publishing Com- 


pany, publisher of the Augusta, Ga., 
Chronicle, has been purchased by Harold 
Hall and William LaVarre, from Thomas 
J. Hamilton. Mr. Hall has been with 
the Scripps-Howard Newspapers for the 
last five years, and more recently was 
business manager of the ew York 
Telegram. Mr. LaVarre had been en- 
gaged in advertising for a number of 
years, both in agency and newspaper 
work, at New York. He was connected 
with the New York Times and the New 
York World. 
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To Publish New Heating 
Journal 


The Domestic Engineering Company, 
Chicago, will publish Heating, Pipin 
and Air Conditioning, beginning with 
a May, 1929 issue. The editorial scope 
of the new publication will include the 
larger heating installations, power and 
process piping and air conditioning. 
R. V. Sawhill is editorial director. 


The Lehon Company Advances 
W. A. McNamara 


William A. McNamara, advertising 
manager and sales promotion director 
of The Lehon \omreny, Chicago, man 
ufacturer of Mule-Hide roofing, has 
been advanced to the position of man- 
ager of dealer service. He will per- 
sonally contact dealers in his new posi 
tion. 


F. LeM. Page Heads Air 
Transport 


F. LeMoyne Page, formerly secre- 
tary of the Pennsylvania Trust Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, where he was in 
charge of publicity and new business, 
has become president of the Aircraft 
and Airways of America, Inc., Pitts 
burgh. 


J. Laurimore with 
Guenther-Bradford 


T. Jarvis Laurimore, formerly with 
The Stanley H. Jack Company, Inc., 
Omaha, Nebr., has joined Guenther- 
Bradford & Company, Inc., Chicago ad- 
vertising agency, as an account execu 
tive. He was, at one time, with Ruth- 
rauff & Ryan, Inc. 


Appoints Blanchard-Nichols- 
Coleman 


The National Building Publications, 
the building division of Kational Trad 
Journals, Inc., New York, has appointed 
Blanchard-Nichols-Coleman, publishers 
representative, to represent The Archi- 
tectural Forum and Building Age on th 
Pacific Coast and in Southern territory 


With Dell Publications 


joined the Dell 
Company, New York, in 
charge of advertising promotion and 
new business. He was recently adver 
tising manager of Current History and 
formerly was with Town Topics. 


Ernest Fisher has 


Publishing 


Morris “Mud: udge with 
“Photoplay” 


Morris Mudge, formerly with the ad- 
vertising department of McClure’s at 
Chicago, has been transferred to the 
advertising department of Photoplay at 
that city. 
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‘The strongest single 
advertising effort we have 
ever launched. 





FUEL OIL PETRO OIL BURNERS 


SH Pirvw Avenue 


ary Yeux 
The New York Times: 


As you know our first full page rotogravure advertise- 
ment ran in The New York Times of Sunday, Octobe 
14th, 1928. Since then three other full pages have ap- 
peared in your Rotogravure Section, and we are so 
pleased with the results that we thought you might 
like to hear about it. 

Hundreds of inquiries have been received not only from 
the Metropolitan district, in which we are particularly 
interested, but from cities and towns all over the United 
States. Our Canadian distributor reports that he has 
had a number of very good inquiries. People from out 
of town, as far away as Rochester, New York, have 
come into our office with clippings of our advertisement 
from The Times—asking for further information 

Not only has The Times rotogravure campaign brought 
us a large volume of direct leads and business, but it 
has also materially stimulated our Sales Organization. 
Summing it all up, we are glad to say that the PETRO 
Rotogravyure Campaign in The Times has proved to be the 
strongest single advertising effort we have ever launched. 


Very truly yours, 


D GME erncrlhrun, 


President 











HE NEW YORK TIMES LEADS all news- 

papers in the world in rotogravure advertising. 
In 1928 it published 1,449,275 agate lines approxi- 
mately twice the volume published by any other 
New York newspaper 


The circulation of the Sunday edition of The 
New York Times, of which the Rotogravure Picture 
Section is a part, exceeds 725,000 copies. 


Che New York Cimes 


Send for folder “It Costs, Less to ~~ Jt Better, 
With Rotogravure’’—-co' ive ana oe of ee 
cost of using national ™ ines a 

York Times Rotogravure Section. 
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Gheiks ) 


More Than 800,000 Identified Circulation 
Guaranteed 


50 East 42nd Street New York City 
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QUESTIONS yg, like to answer 
$9 SSSSSS% No. 13 $499999994¢ 


“How Do Your 
COSTS COMPARE 
in Your Own Field?” 


NINE PUBLICATIONS are classified 
as “Executive” by Standard Rate and 
Data Service. Six are monthly mag- 
azines, One a semi-monthly, one a bi- 
weekly and one a weekly. 


NATIONS’ BUSINESS has the lowest 
rate per page per thousand subscribers 
with. a cost of $4. The cost of the 
next lowest is $4.30, ranging up to 
$13.33 for the most costly. 


=e 


DETAILED COST comparisons may be obtained 

from our offices in Washington, New York, 

Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Atlanta and San 

Francisco. 
tents 
ttac 


NATION’ S BUSINESS | «:: 


WASMENC TON D.C. wall 


tor. 


$344994086% 24499900004 PP 





The Use of Automatic Order 


Blanks 


An Order Is Not Strictly Legal Unless Signed or Initialed, But the 
Automatic Order Blank Serves a Useful Purpose 


Ferry-Hanty ApVERTISING COMPANY 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

The very utmost in making it easy 
or a prospect to respond to your sales 
nessage is embodied in the attached 
usiness reply card of the Strathmore 
Paper Company, with the prospect’s 
ame signed for him on the correspon- 
ence side. 

Assume a case wherein such a card 
onstituted an order for merchandise to 
e invoiced at a stipulated price, printed 
n the card, and with the buyer’s name 
ilready printed on the card, and in 
vhich it was unnecessary for him even 
» make a mark on the card to make 
t a complete order. All he would 
ave to do would be to mail the card. 
Do you believe that such a card order, 
vearing the postoffice cancellation of the 
own in which the buyer lived, would 
e regarded by the postoffice and legally 
s a bona-fide order, when it contained 
no mark of identity given it by the 
buyer except an invisible finger print 
ind the cancellation? 

Would you say that it was practical 

solicit mail business in this manner, 
hich would make ordering effortless 
for the buyer? 

Ferry-Hanty 


ADVERTISING CoMPANY, 
R. C. Koitirensorn. 


T= Strathmore Paper Com- 
pany’s reply card referred to 


in Mr. Kollenborn’s letter pro- 
vides a convenient medium for 
sending for certain sample books. 
\ll the prospect has to do is mail 
it. He doesn’t have to write his 
name, as the name is placed on the 
hack of the card by a mailing ma- 
hine. No stamp is necessary, in- 
ismuch as under present post office 
procedure the 2-cent postage for 
ach card will be collected from 
the company when it is sent back. 
This is a convenient method of 
etting customers and prospects to 
sk for certain things which an 
idvertiser is ready and anxious to 
send them. A request sent in this 
vay may not have the same po- 
tential selling value as would be 
ttached to one made through the 
medium of a dictated letter or a 
personally signed card. Even so, 
the larger number of inquiries 
ould doubtless neutralize this fac- 
tor. The company has a right to 
ippose that the great man to 
hom the card was sent at least 


*a man could not be 


glanced at it before he tossed it 
into his mail basket. We regard 
this method of getting requests for 
advertising material as being bet- 
ter than fairly good. 

But if such a method would be 
attempted in the actual selling of 
merchandise, quite another condi- 
tion might be encountered. The 
order, if it can be called such, 
might, or might not, result in the 
merchandise being accepted and 
paid for. Probably it would. But 
no legal responsibility would at- 
tach to the recipient. 

We put Mr. Kollenborn’s ques- 
tion up to Frank L. Pierce, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association. Here is 
what he says: 

“T don’t see how any company 
or individual could be held to an 
order on one of those so-called 
automatic order cards, unless some- 
thing had been done to show that 
the order was authorized—the sign- 
ing of a name, or the writing in 
of initials. I have known of cases 
where business reply cards have 
been lost out of mailing pieces 
while in transit, and have been 
returned to the sender with the 
usual 2-cent fee collect. Surely 
held to an 
order under such circumstances, 
even though the sender of the card 
had stamped the name of his pro- 
spective customer on the order side 
of the card. I am sure that the 
courts would not oblige a man to 
pay for merchandise apparently 
ordered on one of these automatic 
cards unless he had, by some means, 
indicated that the order had his 
approval before the card was 
mailed.” 

Mr. Pierce, of course, is right. 
But the automatic order blanks, 
even at that, may be used under 
certain circumstances. PRINTERS’ 
InK has had some experience with 
them. 

When a subscription expires we 
send the subscriber an automatic 
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renewal card. Quite a few of our 
renewal cards are returned un- 
signed some of them, perhaps, 
because the executives who send 
them in are too busy to take 
the time to add their signatures. 
The subscriptions are all re-entered 
on our books and invoices are sent 
out immediately. It is only on a 
rare occasion that we get a letter 
from somebody saying he did not 
order his renewal and that he does 
not want to receive the paper. In 
that case we write him a letter in- 
forming him that his subscription 
has been canceled, but we also en- 
close the card to show him that we 
were not taking unwarranted lib- 
erties when we renewed his sub- 
scription. 

We can conceive of cases where 
the automatic order card might be 
used on a select list of regular 
customers for the quick moving of 
some specialty articles. There 
would be no legal liability on the 
part of the customers, but the de- 
fault in payments after invoices 
have been received probably would 
be too small to be considered. But 
the use of this method on a general 
list would involve more of a risk 
than would be wise to take—unless, 
of course, there was such an arti- 
ficially long and fancy profit to be 
gained that the seller could make 
satisfactory returns even though a 
considerable number of his “cus- 
tomers” chose to regard the mer- 
chandise as a present.—[Ed. Print- 
ERS’ INK. 


Investment Account for Joseph 
E. Hanson Agency 
The Fidelity Union Stock and Bond 


Company, Newark, N. J., recently or- 
ganized as a result of the merger be- 
tween the securities departments of the 
a? Union Trust mpany and the 
Public Service Stock and Bond Com- 
pany, has appointed the Joseph E. Han- 
son Company, Inc., advertising agency 
of that city, to direct its advertising 
account. 


W. R. Bickford with Jordan 
Advertising Abroad 


Walter R. Bickford, formerly editor 
in charge of the buildin | senerustion 
department of the e Corpora- 
tion, New York, has eines ordan Ad- 
vertising Abroad. Inc., of that city, as 
space buyer and research director in 
charge of the market survey division. 
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Stanley E. Gunnison Adds 
to Staff 


Walter F. Kohn, recently with the 
Bangg mod of Olmstead, Perrin & 
gwell,- Inc., has joined the staff 
of Stanley Gunnison, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, as head of 
the copy department. He formerly was 
sales promotion director of the educa- 
tion department of Rand, McNally & 
Company. 
alton M. Smith has joined the sta‘f 
of Stanley E. Gunnison, Inc., as pro- 
duction manager. He was _ formerly 
with Edward H, Acree, advertising, and 
before that was a member of the copy 
and sales promotion staff of Abraham 
and Straus, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Advanced by Gardner Motor 
Company 

R. E. Lynes, advertising and sales 
promotion manager of the Gardner 
Motor Company, Inc., St. Louis, has 
been made tactory sales and advertising 
manager. . Nenke, wn dis- 
trict sales manager for New England, 
has been made stern sales manager, 
and J. S. Bigsby, formerly assistant 
sales manager, is now Western sales 
manager. 


Wayne Calhoun with Procter 
& Collier 


Wayne Calhoun, formerly general sales 
manager of The Estate Stove Company, 
Hamilton, Ohio, has joined The Procter 
& Collier Company, Inc., Cincinnati ad- 
vertising agency, as eer of merchan- 
dising. He succeeds R. R. Wason, who 
has become general manager of the Clark 
Lighter Company, New York. 


J. B. Hazen with New York 
“Telegram” 


J. B. Hazen, for many years in charge 
of promotion and ‘commercial research 
for the Boston American and Sunday 
Advertiser, and more recently in charge 
of promotion for The American Weekly, 
New York, is now with the New York 
Telegram as promotion manager. 


Appoint H. Sumner Sternberg 
& Warren Kelly 


The Borine Manufacturing Company, 
Borine tooth powder, and the uin 
Company, both of New York, have ap- 
pointed the H. Sumner Sternberg : 
Warren Kelly Advertising Agency, of 
that city, to direct ther advertising 
accounts. 


G. F. Williams to Leave Moore 
Drop Forging pans Al 
George F. Williams has resigned, 

fective in the near future, as_ vice 

resident and sales manager of the 


oore Drop Forging Company, Sprins- 
field, Mass. — 
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ADVERTISING SKEPTIC CHANGES 


MIND WHEN SALES MOUNT 3336% 


EXAMINER GIVEN Most 
or Crepit IN LETTER 


HEN a skeptic on newspaper 

advertising starts cautiously 
to feel his way, and increases his 
business the first week by 33144%, 
he no longer is a skeptic. The 
whole story is in the following let- 
ter from Allen Roloff, business 
manager for Georgia O. George, 
creator.of Hair-A-Gain: 


“We think that it is only fair 
to let you know that we have been 
pleased far beyond expectations 
by the results of our recent ad- 
vertising in the Los Angeles 
Examiner. 


“Frankly, we were rather skep- 
tical about newspaper advertising, 
but THE FACT THAT OUR SALES 
INCREASED 33%% THE FIRST 
WEEK of the schedule has con- 
vinced us beyond all argument. 


“November was the best month 
in our history, and December, 
usually a bad month, is to date 
leading November. Needless to 
say, we are mighty enthusiastic. 


“We feel that most of the credit 
for the success is due to your 
paper, for although we ran some 
space in all, the Examiner was 
really the backbone of our adver- 
tising and merchandising plan, and 
carried by far the larger part of 
the schedule. 


“We also wish at this time to 
express our appreciation for your 
merchandising service co-operation 
and for the advice and help of 
your staff in working out our 
program,”’ 






M ies Alas Dorothy Priester 


“Why I Read and Like 
The Los Angeles Examiner” 
~ oA The Examiner because ef what 





spaper vernacular to 
name as make-up. it is easy te |. The 
headlines are ive and mews and 


made se interesting 
that one finds oneself intrigued with the 
paper from first page toe last. | have no 
favorite departments. | read the entire paper 
—advertisements and all—and {| find it a 
most satisfactory morning pursuit.’ 





Miss Alma Dorothy Priester, is for- 
mer president of Matinee Musical Club, 
memb er of Woman's Athletic, Woman's 
City, L. A. Opera and Fine 
Euterpe — Opera Reading Clu 


irs 
Hollywood. - 





One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by more than 20,000,000 people 


Member of International News Service and Universal Service 


Member of Associated Press 


Member of A. B. C. 
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Sales Managers 
Discuss Need for Dis- 
count Policy 


ANUFACTURERS of the 

United States have no stated 
policy on discounts to their trade, 
according to a survey made by the 
New York Sales Managers Club. 
The results of this survey were 
made the basis of discussion at a 
meeting held last week at which 
reports from sales managers of a 
number of prominent concerns 
were read. 

In numerous instances sales man- 
agers not only acknowledged their 
inability to solve the question of 
discounts but expressed a desire 
to learn what, in the opinion of 
members of the New York club, 
would be the best policy to pursue. 
Problems inherent in the discount 
question were outlined in a talk 
before the club which was made 
by Raymond E. Bell, management 
engineer. It is his contention that 
a discount is justified only when 
the sale is made in such a man- 
ner-as to relieve the manufacturer 
of some part of the cost of selling 
or of the cost of manufacturing. 

Dr. Paul Nystrom, of Columbia 
University, summarized the speech 
and the letters from sales man- 
agers in a debate which followed 
Mr. Bell’s address. Dr. Nystrom 
pointed out that whereas some 
manufacturers claim not to grant 
discounts and to follow a one-price 
policy, they not infrequently grant 
concessions to favored purchasers. 
This practice, he contended, just 
as effectively jeopardizes the price 
structure in the market as does the 
unscientifically devised open dis- 
count. 

Unsound discount policies, said 
Mr. Bell, lead to fluctuating prices. 
This practice of speculative pricing 
he characterized as almost as bad 
as the lowest form of merchandis- 
ing, “horse-trading” methods. “Un- 
less there is a better analysis made 
of the merchandising factors war- 
ranting a quantity discount,” Mr. 
Bell stated, “there is likely to re- 
sult an unstable price factor and, 
consequently, an obstacle to busi- 
ness. 
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“The greatest sales expense is 
encountered when a producer at- 
tempts to sell direct to the con- 
sumer; the least expense when he 
sells his total output to a mill agent. 
Sales expenses decline in propor- 
tion when the effort is to sell to 
(1) the consumer, (2) the retailer, 
(3) the jobber, (4) the distributor 
and (5) the mill agent. 

“Quantity discounts should be 
graded in accordance with the 
function the purchaser performs. 
If the syndicate buyer or the chain 
store assumes the function of a 
distributor, or of a mill agent, then 
he is worthy of a like discount be- 
cause the only justification of a 
discount is the reduced cost of dis- 
tribution borne by the manufac- 
turer.” 


Death of Walter Wheeler 


Walter Wheeler, who has been active 
in the advertising business for the last 
half century, died recently at New York. 
For the last twenty years he has been 
with the Crowell Publishing Company, 
at one time as advertising manager of 
the former Every Week, and more re- 
cently on the sales staff of the Woman's 
Home Companion. He was, at one time 
advertising manager of the Associated 
Sunday Magasines. 


Heads United Publishing 
Company, 

J. Irland Wood has been elected presi 
dent and treasurer of the United Pub 
lishing Company, Kansas City, Mo., 
publisher of the Home Friend Maga 
sine and TIilustrated Mechanics. H¢ 
succeeds the late Frank I. Moore. 


Appoints Pratt-Moore Agency 


The Master Woodworker Manufac- 
turing Company, Detroit, has appointed 
The Pratt-Moore Advertising Company, 
advertising agency of that city, to direct 
its advertising account. Class publica- 
tions and magazines will be used. 


Appoints Croot Agency 


The_ Allweather Ventilator Company, 
New York, has appointed the Samuel! 
C. Croot Company, Inc., New . York 
advertising agency, to direct its adver 
tising account. 


“Automotive Merchandising” 
Transfers Dodd Coster 


Dodd Coster who has been represent 
ing Automotive Merchandising in easter: 


Pennsylvania has been transferred t 
Detroit where he has opened an offi 
for that publication. 
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/Oneof the | 
311 Exclusive -— 
accounts 





Dutch Boy White Lead is another of the 
$11 Nationally Advertised Products that 
used The Exarhiner exclusively in San Fran- 
cisco during the first 10 months of 1928. 
Dutch Boy protects thousands of homes in 
the district covered by the San Francisco 
Examiner. . .. And The Examiner has 
demonstrated its ability alone to get the 
message of good paint into those homes— 
and the messages of 310 other exclusive 
accounts as well. 








=, 
Iner 
the Dailies Bee us meron 
One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by 
more than twenty million people 
Member International News Service and Universal Service 
Member of Associated Press 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
W. W. CHEW A. RB. BARTLETT J.D. GALBRAITH 
285 Madison Ave. 3-129 General Motors Bldg. Hearst Bldg. 
NEW YORK OITY DETROIT CHICAGO 
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It’s Both 
What You Say and 
How You Say It 


That Counts in 
Advertising Copy 


# ten first step in writing advertising copy is to 


have something to say. 

If you haven't that, it is better to say nothing. For 
the first essential in selling to the millions is to intro 
duce a real idea. 

But when you have that “idea,” mind how you 
express it. 

Webster's Dictionary is credited with containing 
all the words in the English language. 

Anybody with the purchase price can buy a copy. 
And thus have as many words at his command as 
anybody else. 

The difference in writers is in how these words 
are used; in how well they are chosen and how 
lucidly put together. 

And the: difference in advertising copy—in its 
power to gain the widest reading and the greatest 
credence—rests largely on the same factor. 
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The most successful advertising is written in a 
simple, concise, easy-torread and easy-to-understand 
style. 

Yet it is dramatic, spontaneous and vividly alive. It 
must be—for, remember, in publication it must com- 
pete successfully with fiction, news and feature matter. 


It starts right at the beginning and carries the 
reader through to the end smoothly —interestingly. 


” 


It sells all the way through, yet never says “buy 
to the reader. 

It uses no words except words with a definite 
objective in view. And thus it wastes no words. 

It expresses thoughts so that all may understand 
them. The writer buries his own identity. He forgets 
all things except one. 

And that one is to make a sale. 

To a seasoned advertising writer, that is what 
words are made for—not to say pretty things or bril- 
liant things; not to touch the heart strings, but the 
purse strings. 

And to do that, you must know how to use words. 

Common-sense advertising is predicated on that 
principle so far as “copy” is concerned. 


% 


LORD & THOMAS anp LOGAN 
ADVERTISING 


CHICAGO NEW YORK LONDON 
400 North Michigan Avenue 247 Park Avenue Victoria Embankment 


LOS ANGELES WASHINGTON SAN FRANCISCO 
1151 South Broadway 400 Hibbs Building 225 Bush Street 


Each Lord & Thomas and Logan establishment is a complete 
advertising agency, self contained ; collaborating with other 
Lord & Thomas and Logan units to the client's interest. 
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there is 

only one three- 
cent morning 
newspaper 

in New York City 
and that 

is the Morning 
New York American 
for which more 
than two hundred 
thousand people 
pay the extra 
cent 








How the Savannah Public Library 
Picks Business Books 


rhe Selection Is Based on a Careful Study of the Industries Operating 
in the City 


By Elton Sterrett 


Branch Librarian, Business Branch, Savannah Public Library 


R. HOGE’S request* for a 
4 list of books best suited to a 
usiness library is much like send- 
ing to a store for a pair of shoes 
unless you have the feet to fit, 
any two shoes may fill the specifi- 
cation, yet be of little use to the 
buyer. 

It is the same way trying to rec- 
ommend books for a city without 
having a cross-section of the in- 
dustrial and business life thereof. 
Here in Savannah, for instance, 
the reference shelves include some 
two score books on stevedoring, 
shipping, exporting, and kindred 
subjects—volumes indispensable to 
a seaport but probably of no prac- 
tical and of but little academic in- 
terest in Scarsdale, N. Y. 

In recommending books for pur- 
chase by the business branch of 
the Savannah Public Library, an 
effort is made to proportion the 


the shelves of the business branch. 

Out of a total of 1,184 business 
books on our shelves, thirty-seven 
are on advertising subjects. From 
these titles, selected with a personal 
background of copy desk, direct 
advertising, and business-paper ed- 
iting as a guide, it would be easy 
for the writer to select his favorite 
ten; but instead of the personal 
selection, it will probably prove of 
more value to the intending pur- 
chaser to know which’ books, 
through the demand therefor, are 
judged by those both subjectively 
and objectively interested in adver- 
tising as best suited to their needs. 
On that basis, arranged alphabeti- 
cally by authors, Savannah’s list 
would read: 

Copyright and acquisition dates 
on these books range from 1920 to 
1928, so that an equable evaluation 
of popularity has been computed 





Title 
‘Export Advertising” 
‘Advertising Handbook’’ B26 
“Business Man’s Guide to Printing” 
“Art Appeal in Display Advertising” 
‘Effective Direct Advertising’”’ 
“Publicity” 
“Commercial Advertising” 
“Principles of Advertising” 
“Handbook of Window Display” 
“Advertising Layout” 


David L. Brown 
S. Roland Hall 
has. C, 
Frank A. Parsons 
Robert E. Ramsey 
Riis and Bonner 
Thomas Russell 
Daniel Starch 
William N. Taft 
Frank H. Young 


Publisher 
Ronald Press 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
Macmillan 


arpers 
D. Appleton & Co. 
ears 

Putnam 

A. W. Shaw Co. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
Covici, Inc. 


Author 


Knights 





number of books covering any cer- 
tain industry on a basis roughly 
commensurate with the percentage 


which that industry’s personnel 
bears to the total number of em- 
ployed in the city’s population. 
Likewise, with the coming of a new 
industry to the city, a special drive 
is made to include the best avail- 
able material on the subject on 


*““What Are the 500 Best Business 
Books?”, Printers’ Inx, January 3. 
1929, page 145 Written in reply to a 
letter from F. Huber Hoge, president, 
Huber Hoge, Inc. 


from the total number of times a 
book has been used, reduced to a 
common denominator of consulta- 
tions per month. 

In presenting this list of books, 
it is necessary to consider that ‘the 
library has had but a limited fund 
for book purchases, caters to a 
wide diversification of interests, 
and must therefore strive to make 
such books as are bought serve for 
a number of years; relying, in the 
end, upon the business periodicals 
such as Printers’ Ink and Print- 
ers’ INK Monraty for the current 
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news of this specialized industry. 

The Scarsdale librarian is doubt- 
less familiar with the Newark, 
N. J:, Public Library’s Business 
Branch’s guides to business litera- 
ture, “2,400 Business Books” and 
“Business Books: 1920-1926,” both 
published by the H. W. Wilson 
Company. They list and briefly 
summarize books which doubtless 
would well fill the demands of 
Scarsdale, when followed with due 
regard to a carefully drawn indus- 
trial and business cross-section of 


that city. 


Devereux & Smith, New Utica 
Advertising Business 


Devereux & Smith is the name of 
a new advertising business which has 
been started at Utica, N. Y., by Leslie 
W. Devereux and Robert H. Smith as 
partners. Mr. Devereux has been ser- 
vice manager of H. W. Coggeshall and 
for three years was advertising man- 
ager of the Utica Heater Company, 

tica, N. Y. Mr. Smith has been 
production manager and an_ account 
executive of Moser & Cotins, Utica ad- 
vertising agency. He formerly had been 
with he Blackman Company, Inc., 
New York. 

The Savings Bank of Utica, has placed 
its advertising account with Devereux 
& Smith. Newspapers and direct mail 
will be used. 


E. L. Jeanmaire with Prather- 


Allen & Heaton 


E. L. Jeanmaire, formerly head of 
the copy and contact department of 
R. E. Sandmeyer & Company, Chicago 
advertising agency, has joined Prather- 
Allen & Heaton, Inc., Cincinnati ad- 
vertising agency. John A. Leith, with 
the Sandmeyer agency for three years, 
succeeds Mr. Jeanmaire as head of its 
copy and contact division. 


H. B. Lowe, Vice-President, 
Chemical Catalog Company 


H. Burton Lowe has been appointed 
a vice-president of The Chemical Cata- 
log Company, Inc., New York. He has 
been with the company for some years 
as district manager at New York. He 
formerly was with the Chemical In- 
dustries Exposition. 


Lock Account with Whipple & 
Black Agency 


The advertising account of E. P. 
Hurd, Detroit, manufacturer of locks 
and chains, is being directed by Whip- 
ple & Black, Inc., advertising agency 
<= city. Business papers are being 
used. 
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Rowe Stewart Heads New 
Philadelphia Business 


Rowe Stewart has resigned as president 
of the Philadelphia Record Company, 
publisher of the Philadelphia Record, to 
head an advertising business at that aity 
to be known as the Stewart-Jordan Con- 
pany. Harry T. Jordan, secretary-treas- 
urer of the new business, was for many 
yonre menager of Keith’s Theater, Phila- 
delphia, and for the last two years has 

m an executive and partner in the 
Keith-Albee Orpheum Company of New 
York, for which he had rge of pub- 


env. 
_Harry S. Conell, formerly publicity 
director for John Wanamaker, Philadei 


phia, has joined the Stewart-Jordan Com- 
pany as vice-president in charge of plans 
py. 


and co iss Clare V. Fey, formerly 
with the Biddle-Paret Press, will have 
charge of the direct-mail and detail de- 
partments. 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne Ap- 
point A. W. Towne 


Arthur W. Towne has been appointed 
manager of sales promotion for the San 
Francisco and Northern California divi 
sions of Blake, Moffitt & Towne, San 
Francisco, paper manufacturer. He has 
been advertising manager for a number 
of years and in his new position wil! 
continue to supervise advertising. 


Death of James Elverson, Jr. 


Colonel James Elverson, Jr., president 
of the Philadelphia Inquirer Company 
and publisher of Philadelphia Inquirer, 
died at that city on January 21, at the 
age of fifty-nine. He started his business 
career on Inquirer, when it was pu 
chased by James Du Val Elverson, his 
Sites, p 1890, oe, ster working in 
all its departments, me president on 
the death of his father in 1911}. 


C. K. Woodbridge Leaves 
Kelvinator 


George W. Mason, chairman of the 
board of the Kelvinator Corporation, 
Detroit, has been reelected to t posi 
tion and, in addition, has been elected 
president of that company to succeed 
& &. Woodbridge. Mr. Woodbridge also 
ceases to be a director of the Kelvinator 
Corporation. 


J. D. Stern, President, 
Philadelphia “Record” 


J. David Stern, formerly treasurer of 
the Philadelphia Record ompany, pub- 
lisher of the Philadelphia Record, has be- 
come president of that company. Walter 
L. Tushingham is now treasurer. 


Matson Account to J. Walter 


Thompson 
The Matson Navigation Co ny, San 
Francisco, has appointed the J. Walter 
Thompson Company to direct its adver- 
tising account. 
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Extra Dividends 
For Readers 


Like other successful business concerns the Los 
Angeles Times gives its principal attention to 
the improvement of its product. 


During 1928, Times’ readers received 4,330,914 
more agate lines of news and other editorial 
matter than was printed by any other Los An- 
geles newspaper. This consisted of “scoops”, 
news pictures, reports from 300 Southern Cali- 
fornia correspondents, and other items of special 
interest to the people of its community. 


Value to readers has always made the Los An- 
geles Times an outstanding example of a news- 
paper that is “bought” rather than “sold”. 


The Times serves the largest body of newspaper 
subscribers on the Pacific Coast. It is read 
eagerly—attentively—thoroughly. Its growth in 
circulation exceeds that of all other Los Angeles 
and San Francisco morning newspapers com- 
bined. For the year 1928, it led every other 
newspaper west of the Mississippi River in every 
department of advertising, printing a grand to- 
tal of 23,348,949 agate lines. 


Bastern Representative: 
Willams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co. R. J. Bidwell Company 
60 N. Michigan Blvd. 285 Madison Ave. 742 Market St. White Henry Stuart Bldg. 
Chicago . New York San Francisco Seattle 

















“Todent” Against 
“Todent” 





SiN CE the publication in the issue 
of December 27, of an 
article stating that the TIodent 
Chemical Company of Detroit had 
secured an injunction against Jacob 
M. Jacobs, doing business as the 
Jacobs Drug Company in Paterson, 
N. J., Printers’ InK has been in- 
formed by C. C. Cousins, counsel 
for Jacobs, that an appeal has been 
taken to the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals in the Third Circuit. 

This case is of more than pass- 
ing interest in that the court held 
that Jacobs was the first to adopt 
and use the word “Iodent” as a 
trade-mark for tooth-paste, but 
notwithstanding this granted an 
order restraining Jacobs except in 
his own drug store in Paterson, 
provided he ‘coupled the word 
“Jacobs” with the word “Iodent” 
in the same size type. However, 
and despite that, the court granted 
an accounting against the Fodent 
Chemical Company on the sales 
which it had made in Paterson 
from the date that Jacobs first 
gave notice to the company of his 
adoption and use of the trade- 
mark until the time of the decree. 
At the same time it did not enjoin 
the continued sale of the regular 
Iodent of the Detroit company, but 
it did restrain Jacobs from, in any 
way trying to create the impression 
that the Detroit company’s Iodent 
was not regularly on sale in drug 
stores of Paterson, N. J. 

This case is of still further in- 
terest in that the defendant set up 
the defense that the plaintiff, the 
Detroit company, did not come into 
court with clean hands because it 
advertised its product as contain- 
ing iodine. The defendant intro- 
duced expert testimony to show 
that there was no “free iodine” in 
the product. In the final decree, the 
plaintiff was required in the case 
of any product which contained 
“Todine” only in the form of an 
“jodide,” or salt to state that iodine 
was present in that form. 

The court has not rendered an 
opinion as yet although the decree 
has been entered and an appeal 
perfected. 
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Farm Papers Re-Elect Fred 
Bohen 


The board of directors of the Agri- 
cultural Publishers’ Association, meet- 
ing in_ Chicago last week, re-elected 
Fred Bohen, publisher of Successfui 
Farming, Des oines, as president of 
the association. Other officers also wer 
re-elected, as follows: W. C. Allen, 
Dakota Farmer, Aberdeen, S. D., as 
vice-president; ‘T. LeQuatte, Farm 
Life, Spencer, Ind., secretary, and B 
Morgan Shepherd, of Southern Plante,, 
Richmond, Va., as treasurer. 

W. A. Priest, of New England. Home. 
stead, Springfield, Mass., was_ elected 
a director to succeed James Falconer 
of the same pa The executive 
secretary, Victor Hayden, who has 
held this position for six years, was 
also re-elected. 





Form New Electrotype Busi- 
ness at New York 


The Atlantic Electrotype and Stere: 
type Company, Inc., has been organized 
at New York, with Robert Schaefer, 
formerly president of the Schaefer 
Stereotype Company, as_ president 
Thomas G. Peace, formerly with the 
O’Flaherty Electrotype company, is 
vice-president, and R. T. Allen, for the 
last twenty years with Frank Seaman, 
Inc., is treasurer. 





Temple and Sleeper Radio 
Companies Merged 


The Temple Radio Corporation, Chi- 
cago, manufacturer of loud speakers, 
has acquired the Sleeper Radio & 
Manufacturing Corporation, Long Island 
City, N. Y. Gordon C. Sleeper becomes 
vice-president and sales manager of the 
new organization with headquarters at 
Chicago. 





Appoints Freeze-Vogel- 
Crawford 

The Milwaukee Corrugating Co., Mil 
waukee, manufacturer of sheet metal 

roducts, has appointed Freeze-Vogel 
Crawford, Inc., Milwaukee advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising. Maga- 
zines, business papers, and direct mail 
will be used. 


Appoints Griffin, Johnson & 


Mann 
The Beneficial Operating Bureau. 
which operates a chain of small-loan 
offices in 262 cities, has appointed 
Griffin, Johnson & Mann, Inc., New 
York ‘advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. 








Silver Account to H. B. 
Humphrey Agency 


The Watson Company, Attleboro. 
Mass., manufacturer of sterling, hollow 
ware and flat ware, has placed its adver- 
tising account with the H. B. Humphrey 
Company, Boston advertising agency. 











il 
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A BALANCE SHEET 
HAS NO EMOTIONS 


e 
-=/nor prejudices 


A BALANCE SHEET may create various emo- 
tions, but it has none of its own. 


Whatever your personal preferences may be, a 
respect for the balance sheet tells you that it is 
neither plausible nor possible to omit practically 
one-half (46%) of the evening newspaper circula- 
tion of Boston from your schedule without serious- 
ly affecting your sales. 


Balance sheets, like adding machines, are relent- 
lessly logical. Unless you punch the big numbers 
(298,940*) they wont register big totals. 


*Latest A-B-C circuiation audit. 








Largest Circulation in New England 


ONE OF THE TWENTY-EIGHT HEARST NEWSPAPERS 
READ BY MORE THAN 20,000,000 PEOPLE ... 
Member of International News Service and Universal 
Service . . . Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 


E. M. BURKE AND ASSOCIATES, INC. 


National Advertising Representatives 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO DETROIT 


$$ 
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New York’s Picture Newspaper 
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L115.756 lines 


advertising gain in 1928—again the 
largest of any New York newspaper 
2224 Buy on a rising market! 
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These Modern Newspapers 
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The 150 Leading Magazine 
Advertisers of 1928 


Their Expenditures Represent 51.82 Per Cent of Total Magazine 
Advertising Expenditure for All Advertisers Last Year 


} EFORE any use is made of the 

list that follows or any con- 
clusions drawn, it should be under- 
stood just what this list is—and is 
not. 

It is a list of the 150 leading 
national magazine advertisers of 
1928, printed here through the co- 
operation of the National Adver- 

sing Records, published by the 
De nney Publishing Company, Inc. 
The figures represent the amount 
spent by these advertisers in, ap- 
pr ximately, a total of eighty-nine 
magazines. These publications in- 
clude seventy-five monthlies, ten 
weeklies and four semi-monthlies. 

lhe figures do not represent the 

‘tal advertising appropriations of 
yee 150 advertisers. Not in- 
cluded in these figures, for exam- 
ple, are expenditures in newspaper, 


business-paper, outdoor, direct-mail, 


radie, specialty, motion 
picture, farm-paper or other forms 
of advertising. The figures rep- 
resent only expenditures in the 
eighty-nine magazines surveyed i 
the statistical study. 

Please note that these 150 adver- 
tisers are arranged in the order of 
the volume of their expenditures 
and also that the records of these 
advertisers, including the detailed 
records of their subsidiary com- 
panies as shown, cover the maga- 
zine advertising expenditures of 
about 225 organizations. 

The total advertising in these 
eighty-nine magazines for the 150 
leading advertisers for the year 
1928 is $95,978,975, constituting 
51.82 per cent of the total adver- 
tising expenditures in these same 
publications forall advertisers for 
the year 1928, which amount is 
$185,204,588. 

For the sake of comparison, the 
1927 appropriations are also given. 
These appropriations, for the most 
part, were printed in the January 
12, 1928, issue of Printers’ INK. 
It should be borne in mind that the 
corresponding record for such ad- 


car-card, 
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Postum Co. 


vertisers is given for the year 1927 
for comparative purposes only and 
not as a complete list of the leading 
advertisers for 1927 

In some instances the 1927 group 
expenditures of an organization 
are not given although there is a 
listing of the expenditures of its 
subsidiaries. This is done to main- 
tain a true comparison where sub- 
sidiaries had made their appro- 
priations independently and where 
the status of companies has been 
changed through mergers. 


1928 1927 


General Motors.. $6,197,615 $6,399,978 
Including: 
AC Spark Plug 
Buick 
Chevrolet 
Cadillac-LaSalle 
Fisher Body... 
Delco-Remy & 
emy Elec.. 
GMC Truck 
Institutional 
Oakland-Pontiac 
Olds Motor Wks. 
Ternstedt Mfg.. 
United Motors 
Service, Inc.. 
Hyatt Bearing. 
Deleo- L ight 
Frigidaire 
Ethyl Gasoline. 
New Departure 
Mfg. Co. 


123,500 
752,144 
1,201,434 
680,810 
477,580 


133,169 
1,059,784 
1,184,446 

819,635 

504,605 
266,000 141,500 

32,000 
211,250 
659,900 
452,046 


429,340 
623,950 
309,000 

80,000 


64,890 
15,509 
791,632 
360,572 


21,253 
3,876,904 


205,855 
317,851 

67,679 
520,644 
170,925 
276,690 
465,485 


Inc.. 
Including: 
Franklin Baker 
Walter Baker.. 
Calumet 
Cheek-Neal Cof. 
Rich. Hellmann 
Igleheart Bros. 
Jell-O C 
La France Mfg. 
Log Cabin Prod. 
Minute Tapioca 
Postum Co..... 
Sanka Coffee.. 
Procter & Gamble 
Colgate & Co..... 
Including: 
Colgate 
Palmolive-Peet. 
Pompeian 
Chrysler Motor 
Including: 
Chrysler 
Dodge Bros. & 
Graham Bros. 
De Soto 
Fargo 
Campbell Soup .. 


2,585,389 


1,111,035 
1,073,134 

401,220 
2,492,181 


1,268,883 


956,748 
243,250 
23,300 
2,263,450 


809,955 
989,908 
660,986 
1,415,117 
952,661 
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General Electric . 
Including: 
Gen. Electric. 1, 
Edison El. Appl. 





1928 


1,933,256 


697,131 
236,125 


Lambert Phar. Co. 1,806,460 
Quaker Oats Co. 1,621,241 
Including: 
Aunt Jemima.. 365,350 
Mother’s Oats. 75,466 
fresker Oats .. 916,925 

uffets Corp... 263,500 
Fleischmann 0.. 1,462,473 
Ford Motor Co.. 1,142,075 

Including: 
Ford Motor Co. 

Cars & Trac’s) 729,400 
ord Aviation 

Development. 224,700 

Lincoln otor. 187,975 
Congoleum-Nairn. 1,137,400 
Armstrong Cork . 1,133,390 

Including: 

Armstrong Cork 1,122,150 

Armstrong Cork 

& Insulation. 11,240 
Bristol-Myers Co. 1,092,409 
Lehn & Fink, Inc. 1,069,603 

Including. 

A. @ finds. . 392,877 

Lysol, Inc. .... 348,080 

Pebeco, Inc. .. 328,646 
Wm. Wrigley, Jr. 1,030,686 
Southern otton 

Oil Trading Co. 1,016,750 
Union Carbide & 

Carbon Corp... 1,007,095 

Including: 

Carbide & Carbo: 

Chemicals — 78,550 

i? Sees 

Nat. Carbon Co. 894,045 

Prest-O-Lite Co. 34,000 

Union Carbide & 

Carbon Corp.. 500 
Liggett & Myers. 971,855 
Victor Talk. Mach. 960,260 
Lamont, Corliss & 

Pk btanwkee és 928,471 

Including: : 

Lamont, Corliss 

Reape 13,515 

Pond’s Extract. 914,956 
Hudson Motor Car 923,125 
And. Jergens Co. 914,240 
Kotex Co. & 

Kleenex Co. 908,979 

Including: 

Kotex Co...... 785,121 

Kleenex Co.. 123,858 
Cudahy ae Co. 899,400 
Swift & Co....... 897,439 
American Tobacco 871,585 
(1927 Total in- 

cludes Melachrino) 

Lever Bros. Co... 865,173 
Pepsodent Co..... 856,557 
Packard ae. on oe 550 
aa 827,613 

k Heine. Go. 807,761 
E: Squibb. . 796, 015 

Including: 

E. R. Squibb. . 771,965 

Lentheric, Inc.. 24,050 
R. J. Reynolds 

Tobacco Co.... 794,425 
Willys-Overland. . 772,525 

Including: 

Willys-Overland 73 ,600 

Stearns-Knight. 925 
Vacuum Oil Co.. 789 750 
Calif. Pack. Corp. 758,278 
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1927 


1,457,948 
235,850 
2,021,931 


eeeeee 


183,400 
40,820 
134,335 
1,140,650 
1,019,800 
982,450 
37,350 
1,033,279 
1,146,210 
312,506 
332,610 
501,094 
890,649 
917,629 


893,957 


798,871 


713,880 
945,730 


830,558 
20,474 


1,017, 191 
1,374,211 


1,163,848 
210,363 


1,226,244 


1,250,756 
1,202,306 
938,110 
503,539 
$92,321 
643,386 


643,386 


1, et zee 


7 791° 00 
973,757 


Inter. Silver Co.. 
Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co..... 
Sse. « 
<ellogg a 
cluding: 
Kellogg Co..... 


E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. 
Standard Oil Cos. 
Including: 
Chesebrough. . 
Nujol 
Ss. 0. 
0 


Hupp Motor Car 
Radio Corp. of Am. 
Cream of Wheat. 
Amer. Tel. & Tel. 
Co. & Assoc. 
es eer 
Sterling Products. 
Including: 
Bayer Co...... 
Centaur Co.... 
Calif. i bee 
od hillips 
Chemical Co.. 
Danderine .... 
E. Wesley & Co. 
Eastman Kodak. 
Laundryowner’s 
Nat’l Assn. of 
U. S. & 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co... 
Ss. a Johnson & 
Singer Sewing 
Machine Co. 
Corn Products Re- 
fining Co.. 
Bon-Ami Co..... 
Reo Motor Car Co. 
Wander Co...... 
Calif. Fruit Grow- 
ers Exchange 
Valentine & Co.. 
Borden Co....... 
Including: 
Borden Co..... 
Merrell-Soule .. 
S, Rubber Co 
joctudiog: 
‘ —* 
G. é if. Tire.. 
Kraft-Phenix 


Sun-Maid 
Growers ...... 
R. L. Watkins Co. 


fastadings 

R. L. atkins 
I. W. Lyons & 

eee 

Selby Shoe Co.. 
Including: 
Selby Shoe Co. 
E. Ma Aaa & 


Ass 
Coca- Gaia Co. . 
Northam Warren. 
Including: 


1928 
731,100 


701,435 
668,000 
637,699 


422,255 
215,444 
631,820 


623,873 
607,694 


263,405 
55,597 
5,400 
200,092 
83,200 
602,800 
586,550 
583,354 
574,790 


567,949 
558,676 
190,488 
58,838 
16,857 


198,763 
553,269 


548,700 
546,445 
546,324 
540,760 
526,307 
521,537 
517,403 
510,700 
507,000 
504,779 
502,317 


501,600 
481,432 


480, 512 
480,512 


479,900 


472,837 
459,004 


343,698 


115,306 
443,170 


375,620 
67,550 
441,200 


437,000 
434,030 
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1927 
759,820 


556,260 
357,400 


457,508 
25,726 
$98,127 


216,707 
204,405 


613, 245 
571,635 


317,681 


166,414 
76,181 
11,371 


156,956 
576, 573 


262,500 
480,445 
649,281 


517,880 
516,487 
150,703 
396,145 
$37,250 
611,000 
440,557 


419,867 
$03,230 


eeeeee 


677,737 
29,877 
824,564 


784,564 
40,000 


511,910 
$72,750 


404,625 


48,000 
390,920 


332,470 
$8,450 


262,054 
343,935 








Dh onoanuts 
SSBS2° 


oe abe 
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Packer’s chief aim 
in business is to give 
the Outdoor Adver- 
tiser the best in lo- 
cations and service 
that money can buy. 
To this end the en- 
tire Packer organi- 
zation co-operates 
wholeheartedly with 
advertisers and their 
selling and advertis- 
ing representatives. 


PACKER ADVERTISING CORP. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


President 
THE LARGEST EXCLUSIVE OUTDOOR 
OPERATING COMPANY IN THE WORLD 


YYPYPYYYPYyry 
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Northam 
ren Corp.... 

Eleaya Co 
Cannon Mills.... 
Oneida Commun- 

ity, Ltd 

a 

Pen C 
Hawaiian 

apple C 
Auburn Auto.... 

Including: 

Auburn 

Lycoming Mfg. 

Spencer Heater 
Mennen Co...... 


Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co..... 
(Including Fire- 

stone Footwear) 

Royal Baking 
Powder Co. ... 

Marmon Motor... 

S. F. Whitman, 
& Son, Inc.... 

Western Clock Co. 

Atwater Kent 
Mfg. 

Timken Roller 
Bearing Co.... 
Johnson & John- 

son 

Gillette Safety 
Razor Company 

Elgin Nat. Watch 

Kroehler Mfg. Co. 
Including: 
Kroehler Mfg.. 
Valentine- 

Seaver 

Coty, 

Parker Pen Co... 
American Radiator 
Co. & Amer. 
Gas. Prod...... 

Pinaud, 

Ass’n, Amer. 

& Glyc. Prod.. 
Including: 
Ass’n. Amer. 
Soap & Gly- 
cerine Prod.. 
Cleanliness Inst. 
General & 


Armour & Co... 
Including: 
Armour & Co. 
Luxor, Ltd.... 
Morris & Co... 

Remington-Rand 
Business Serv.. 

P. Lorillard 

Reid Murdoch... 

Real Silk Hosiery 

ills 
Including: 

Real Silk Hos- 
iery Mills... 
Harford Frocks 

Stewart-Warner 
Speedometer... 
Including: 
Stewart-Warner 
Bassick Mfg... 

Nash Motors Co.. 

Elizabeth Arden. . 

Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Brush Co. 


1928 


360,080 


420,420 


418,500 
413,914 


253,914 
88,000 
72,000 

411,041 

410,300 


407,693 


399,794 
389,800 


387,500 
381,045 


379,150 
371,350 
361,068 
359,500 
359,350 
358,400 
314,800 

43,600 


356,794 
356,700 


343,857 
339,790 
337,461 


335,661 
1,800 


335,500 
331,700 


275,700 
16,000 
40,000 


328,654 
325,433 
324,300 
320,124 
315,000 
5,124 
318,526 
82,526 
236,000 
311,450 
309,337 


305,404 
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1927 
332,464 

80,300 
281,800 
445,150 
387,742 


339,000 
471,872 
367,872 

56,000 

48,000 
402,132 
381,900 


476,939 


544,100 
322,245 


393,350 
279,422 


559,940 


213,222 
309,000 
321,600 
321,600 


311,964 
387,085 


274,348 
214,351 
68,950 


177,100 
489,450 


281,500 


70,888 
347,677 


296,000 


296,000 


366,833 


132,833 
228,000 
438,990 
290,485 


358,126 


Libby, McNeill & 
Libby 

Standard Sanitary 
Mfg. Co 


g. 
Rayon Institute.: 
Kohler 
Pet Milk Co 
Franklin Auto. 
Norwich Phar. Co. 
Graham-Paige Mo. 
Scott Paper Co.. 
Pillsbury Flour.. 
Tide Water Oil... 
Houbigant, Inc... 

Including: 
Houbigant, Inc. 
Cheramy, Inc... 
All-Year Club of 
Southern Calif. 
Washburn Crosby 
Sherwin-Williams. 
Fisk Tire Co 
Including: 


Federal Rubber. 
Seiberling Rubber 
Including: 
Seiberling Rub. 
Seib. Latex.... 
Royal Typewriter 
Fuller Brush Co. 
Great A. & P. Tea 


Wheatena Corp... 
Paramount Famous 
Lasky Corp.... 
Crane Co 
Yardley & Co.... 
Mohawk Carpet.. 
Elec. Vac. Cleaner 
U. S. Tob. Co... 
J. B. Williams Co. 
Certain-teed Prod. 
Horlick’s Malted 
Milk Corp..... 
Bell & Howell Co.. 
AutoStrop Safety 
Razor Corp.... 
Hamilton Watch. . 
Including: 
Hamilton Watch 
Illinois Watch. 
Curtiss Candy Co. 
Burroughs Adding 
Machine Co.... 
(Incl. Gen. Adding 
Mach. Exch.) 
Western Co 
Montgomery Ward 
Amer. Stove Co. 
Inter. Harvester. 
Steinway & Sons 
Ex-Lax Mfg. Co. 
Certo Corp 
Celotex Co 
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1928 
302,200 


302,050 
301,600 


289,000 
281,966 


166,315 
115,651 


162,944 
107,000 
266,725 


261,725 

5,000 
266,650 
265,000 
265,000 


137,90 
229,200 


264,425 
264,106 
260,821 
257,865 
257,266 
254,700 
252,390 


239,209 


255,006 
301,995 


MN MNWN Nd 


F. E. Hazard to Direct 
Meadows Mfg. Company Sales 


F. E. Hazard 
Meadows 
Bloomington, 
machines, 
company is 


Ill., 


Manufacturing 
Meadows 
as director of 
introducing 


has joined The 
Company, 
washing 
sales. This 
the new 


Meadows Select-A-Sneed and has appro- 


priated $1,000,000 
1929, 


for 
Magazine, farm-paper and radio 


advertising in 


advertising will be used. 
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MARER® OF 
FINE ICE CREAM 
MILWAUKEE Wis. 


November 26th, 1928, 


Wisconsin News, 
15 Michigan Street, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsi~ 


Gentlé@men:- 


Replying to your recent inquiry 
beg to say tne fact that we have been continuous ad- 
vertisers in the Wisconsin News for a great many years 
expresses more than words our appreciation of this 
medivm t- reech the Milwaukee consumer. 


Also we have always found the 


Wisconsin News glad to work with us ani co-operate 
in every «sy to get the best results. 


Yours very truly, 





President 


"OK co. 
7 
B - 
y (la 














P. any advertiser should ve 


thoroughly informed as to 
the value of the Wisconsin 
News as an advertising me- 
dium, certainly the Luick 
Ice Cream Company has 
had sufficient experience to 
be so informed. 

Week after week, yearafter 
year, the Luick message 
has appeared consistently 


‘ in the Wisconsin News. g 
ag 

















Member! International News Service. Cotrarsel Kecciee. Atcarinted Press, Anéit Berees of Cirvaiation, " 
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VEN to advertisers who never buy a line of 
Sunday space, a consideration of Sunday 
facts in many cities can be extremely helpful. 


Certainly in Boston the Sunday situation has a 
definite bearing on week-day selling problems. 


Here are three newspapers carrying the bulk of 
Boston advertising. On Sunday in the Metro- 
politan district one of them loses a third of its 
daily readers, and another loses nearly two-thirds. 
The Globe alone holds its week-day audience 
intact on Sunday. 

Granting that Sunday circulation is largely 
home circulation, which of these three news- 
papers can justly claim to be the home paper 
of Boston? 4 - . 


Boston’s department store merchants, who stand or fall on 

the degree of their success in reaching people where they 

live, have long recognized the Globe’s home strength. They 

use 48% more advertising space in the Globe, daily and 

Sunday, than in any other Boston newspaper. termit 
Naturally this gives the Globe greater strength with Bost oi 

Boston women! 


‘The Boston 
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lay circulation 





Editorially, the Globe’s home strength 
has been built up by fifty years of striving 
for broad interest to intelligent readers of 


both sexes. 


If the Globe has one of the best sport- 

ing pages in the country, it also has one 

of the most practical Household Departments (first of 
such departments in American journalism—established 34 


years ago). 

If a majority of Boston’s 
substantial business men re- 
gard the Globe as a reliable 
business paper, their wives look 
upon it as a dependable daily 
shopping guide. 

In this self-contained com- 
munity the Globe publishes 
more local news than any other 
newspaper. 

Finally—in three out of the 
five classifications which ac- 
count for 66% of all display 
advertising in Boston, the 
Globe leads. 

Our booklet will help you de- 
termine how best to sell in 
Boston. Send for a copy. 

















Facts about Boston 
and the Globe 


Boston’s shopping area ranks 
fourth in population, third in 
Per capita income tax returns, 
of.the major American mar- 
kets. Average family wealth is 
$9,000. Savings deposits aver- 
age $2,000 per family. 

Within 12 miles of Boston’s 
City Hall is the territory called 
Metropolitan Ley» defined 

the A.B. C. as the “City” 

district. It is entenueedt of Cor- 

rate Boston and 39 border- 
and nearby cubuche. 


Herein h li 
the Globe ee ~ home 
newspaper, for it is the only 
Boston newspaper which holds 
all of its readers in this rich dis- 
trict seven days a week. 

Boston’s t department 
stores do 46% of f the local ad- 
vertising in Boston newspa- 
pers. With seven dailies and 
four Sunday papers to choose 
from, they spend 37% of a 
entire Boston ne 
pecustatten in the ly oma 

unday Globe alone. 
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DOMINANCE 


In The Louisville Market for 102 Years 


Total Advertising 1928 
and Louieville Times....... 20,009,960 
Other Daily Paper 5,903,222 
at one 9,047,674 


Other Sunday Paper 2,932,322 


National Advertising 1928 
and Loureville Times. 9,012,675 
Other Daily Paper 678,254 
Rotts, 930,451 


Other Sunday Paper 242,154 Ree 
Local Display Advertising 1928 
Delt Swine Timee...... 12,231,982 
Other Daily Paper 4,505,475 
oi = 3,975,003 


Other Sunday Paper. 2,515,777 


Classified Advertising 1928 
ped Locieville Times. 3,365,965 
Other Daily Paper 464,705 
Sonibeh donned 590,215 
Other Sunday Paper 170,845 CLASSIFIED 


Che Courier-FZourual 
stim THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


Dails 
4 5 Member Audit Bureau of Circulations, 
- 000 and The 100,000 Group of American 
Cities, Inc. Represented nationally by 
LS Sunday 8S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY. 
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M. M. Lord 
Wins Winter League 
Tournament 


ERRILL M. LORD, of New 
4 York, won the twenty-ninth 
annual tournament of the Winter 
Golf League of Advertising Inter- 
ests which was held last week at 
Palm Beach, Fla. He defeated 
R. R. Mackinney, also of New 
York, by a score of four up and 
three to play in the final eighteen 
hole match. 

In the second championship six- 
teen, L. C. Haines, New York, 
defeated Rodney E. Boone, also 
of New York, three up and two to 
go. In the third sixteen Clarence 
Cone, New York, defeated Hal R. 
Reed, Englewood, N. J., one up in 
thirty-seven holes. 

In the first flight of the con- 
solation round, R. M. Purvis, Bos- 
ton, won from F. C. Stevens, New 
York, two and one; second flight, 
F. W. Nye, New York, beat F. W. 
Bode, Chicago, four and two; third 
flight, S. W. Corman, New York, 
won from E. A. Shonk, New 
Rochelle, two up. 

In the first beaten eight, J. F. 
O'Connell, Boston, won by default 
from W. H. O’Brien, New York; 
second beaten eight, W. L. Biery 
defeated W. E. Bunnell, New York, 
four and three; third beaten eight, 
L. A. McQueen, New York, won 
from Walter Smedley, Philadel- 
phia, one up. 

D. L. Hedges, Colonia, N. J., 
and M. C. Robbins, New York, 
won the four-ball competition with 
a score of 66, with J. A. Travers, 
Boston, and C. D. Weathers, also 
of Boston, second. 

Mrs. B. L. Tyrrell and Mr. 
Lord, both of New York, won 
the mixed foursome with a score 
of 77. Miss Hannah Aronson, 
New York and M. Lee, Mount 
Vernon, N. Y., were second. 

Mrs. S. W. Corman won the 
women’s championship by defeat- 

Mrs. B. L. Tyrrell four and 
Miss Velma Stephens won 

e second flight. 

Frank W. Nye, president of the 
Outdoor Advertising Agency of 
America, New York, was elected 
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president at the meeting of the 
Winter Golf League, to succeed 
Rodney E. Boone. Other officers 
elected were Carl Percy, of Carl 
Percy, Inc., vice-president; R. P. 
Clayberger, treasurer of Calkins & 
Holden, Inc., secretary, and John 
Sullivan, Bronx Home News, treas- 
urer. 


New York Agency Council 


Discusses Tested Advertising 

The New York Council of the Ameri- 
can Association of Advertising Agencies, 
which has been holdin ovnning meet- 
ings, has inaugurate series of 
luncheon meetings. The first of these 
meetings, which had an attendance of 
more than 150 members, was held last 
week at the Hotel Commodore. Kenneth 
Goode, co-author of “What about Ad- 
vertising?”, was the speaker on this oc- 
casion, his subject being “Tested Ad- 
vertising.”’ 

There is a new school of advertising 
being formed, said Mr. Goode, which is 
working to make advertising a science. 
In its earlier days, he explained, science 
in advertising was similar in purpose to 
the multitudinous banners in a Chinese 
army in that its objective was to Scare 
the enemy, whereas today “just” ad 
vertising is not sufficient, research is 
needed, tests must be made to make 
certain that an advertising campaign is 
built to do the job cut out for it. 

Because definite knowledge is so im- 
perative to insure the returns not only 
anticipated but demanded as well, Mr. 
Goode declared, it is important to use 
research at every opportunity and, if 
research cannot be used, to at least 
conduct experimental tests on copy be- 
fore a campaign fully gets under way. 
These tests, he admitted, may only prove 
to be straws but, in his opinion, so long 
as they are straws which show which 
way the wind of consumer fancy and 
acceptance is blowing, it would be fool- 
ish to be stingy with the straws. 

next meeting of the New York 
Council is tentatively planned for 
February 20. 


Harold Crary Joins W. E. 
Boeing Companies 

Harold Crary, recently manager of 
the American Air Transport Associa- 
tion, Chicago, has become advertising 
and publicity manager of the W. 
Roeing companies, including Pacific Air 
Transport, Inc. Mr. Crary’s head- 
quarters will be at Seattle, Wash. 

W. B. Williams, secretary of the Chi- 
cago Aero Commission, will succeed Mr. 
Crary as manager of the American Air 
Transport Association. 


Appoints Joseph Lepsey 


The Marvel Company, New Haven, 
has appointed Josep! Lepsey, advertis- 
ing, of that city, to direct the adver- 
tising of the Marvel whirling spray. 
This appointment is effective February 
1. Magazines, newspapers, business pa- 
pers and direct mail will be used. 





Getting New Customers Is Sales- 


man’s Constant Duty 


Any Salesman Who Has Worked One Territory for a Long Time Is 
Likely to Neglect the Newcomers 


By A. H. Deute 


sé TUST what's the use of these 
monthly contests for new 
customers?” a director in a cer- 
tain company asked of the sales 
.manager who was being taken 
apart and put together again by his 
board of directors. “I note you 
make quite a feature of your 
monthly race to see who gets the 
most new customers. Isn’t it pos- 
sible that in your anxiety and that 
of your men to get new customers, 
the present customers are over- 
looked? Isn’t it wiser just to take 
care of the man who is already a 
customer and figure that that sort 
of service will bring new ones, 
than to make a tremendous effort 
for new ones, all the while prob- 
ably neglecting those you have?” 

This director, being one of those 
who is apt to do the thinking for 
several other members of the board 
who sit back and agree with what- 
ever he says, had set a style of 
argument for that meeting. His 
“yes” men undertook to second his 
remarks. 

They talked sagely of the 
glamor of getting new accounts, 
but of how much more importance 
it is to hold the customer you al- 
ready have. One of these men 
was an advertising agent who took 
the opportunity to point out that 
entirely too many advertising 
agents spend a great deal of time 
and money getting new accounts, 
to the detriment of those already 
upon the agency’s list. 

Then they dwelt upon the in- 
fluence that these new customer 
contests are bound to have upon 
the salesmen—they get prize money 
for getting new customers. They 
get extra credit and well-advertised 
glory if they head the list of mén 
in the race for new customers. 

Another director pointed out that 
more often than not the man al- 
ready on the books was not buying 
the complete line. Nine actual cus- 


tomers out of ten could sell more 
of various products of the com- 
pany. Many of them were prob- 
ably not aware of the line’s com- 
pleteness. Weren’t the men in- 
clined to overlook too many of 
these products? Weren't they in- 
terested too much in just getting 
a man on the books, rather than 
concerning themselves with mak- 
ing each customer a better cus- 
tomer? 

The sales manager was evidently 
face to face with a hard problem. 
When a board of directors, several 
of whom are men who are not 
really at home in that particular 
business, get started in a certain 
direction, it is amazing the lengths 
to which they can go. More than 
one sales manager has found him- 
self in such a quandary. 


An Old Customer Leaves 


It just happened, though, . that 
on this particular day this sales 
manager had been advised that 
one of the firm’s oldest customers 
had that week decided to abandon 
the company’s line and take on a 
competing line. Year after year 
this old customer had signed the 
annual contract almost as a matter 
of form. The prices had been 
thrashed out several years before. 
They were as low as the house felt 
they could be. The service had 
been good. There did not seem 
to be any reason for a change. 

Nevertheless, the change had 
been made. Further investigation 
brought to light a number of things 
which caused the shift. So at this 
stage of-the meeting the sales man- 
ager announced the loss of that 
customer. 

_ Naturally there was consterna- 
tion. Explanations were in order. 

“It is true that losing this cus- 
tomer is a serious matter,” the 
sales manager said. “But as you 
go into the underlying reasons for 
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B igsest print order 
in history of magazine 


2,550,000 copies of the gad BIGGEST cifically for the Wage 


February issue of True 
Story (now on sale) are 
needed to supply the de- 
mand. 

No, our subscription department 
has not put on a special drive of 
“four years for the price of one”! 

These are voluntary NEWS- 
STAND sales . . . at the full price 
of twenty-five cents a copy. 

Never before have so many per- 
sons ASKED for one publication 
over the retail counter. 

Never before has so much money 
been paid for any single magazine. 

Because never before has any 
major magazine been edited spe- 





Advertising 
Revenue 


Earner stratum of house- 
wives who comprise 65 
per cent of urban Amer- 
ica. 

Advertisers are continuing to use 
the 44 other magazines bulking in 
the 35 per cent “white collar” group 
—duplicating there, 2, 3 and 4 
copies to a home... . But they are 
ADDING True Story’s tremendous 
Wage Earner audience by includ- 
ing “the only magazine they read.” 

True Story’s February advertis- 
ing revenue—with a 21 per cent in- 
crease over last year—is another 
“biggest in the history of the maga- 
zine.” 
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this move on their part, you will 
realize that such things are not 
sO uncommon in business. We lost 
that customer not because our 
prices were out of line or because 
of any dissatisfaction with the ser- 
vice, but because of their own prin-- 
cipal customer merging with an- 
other company. And this other 
company got the business. Such 
things happen. They will happen 
again. It does not follow that we 
should fold our arms and sit back 
in a helpless manner. But it is 
well for you to realize that these 
things do happen. Customers are 
lost. They are being lost con- 
stantly. They are being lost by 
all business houses. If you will 
take any successful business house 
and go over its list of customers 
ten, twenty, thirty years ago and 
compare those lists with the pres- 
ent customers’ list, you will find 
some amazing things. It is true 
you will find names appearing on 
the list year after year. But it is 
also true that many of the best 
customers of ten years ago are no 
longer on the books. In some cases, 
it may be the fault of the house. 
In other cases, the house had no 
control. But the fact remains that 
customers are constantly being lost. 

“This is an everyday business 
problem. The solution lies in getting 
new customers constantly. The com- 
pany which is not alert in securing 
the trade of the newcomer, or the 
house which has thus far refrained 
from buying, is failing to build 
for the future.” 

As a matter of fact, the general 
tendency on the part of salesmen 
is not to go out and hunt new cus- 
tomers while the old ones are neg- 
lected. Nine salesmen out of ten 
prefer to call on old customers. 
With many salesmen, making the 
first few calls on a buyer is almost 
an ordeal. 

Many sales managers resort to 
various odd ways to surmount this 
obstacle. Some of them go so -far 
as to send out specialty salesmen 
who take with them lists of pros- 
pective accounts whose names do 
not yet appear on the books. 

One sales manager who has, in 
three of his territories, men of 
many years’ experience and great 
standing in their territories, pointed 
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out the fact that these men stand 
so closely with their customers that 
it is really embarrassing for them 
to call on newcomers who are com- 
petitors of their customers. 

“These older men,” he said, “can 
be instructed to call on the new- 
comers, but they do not do wel! 
when it comes to getting them 
started. I have one man in par- 
ticular in mind. He is close to 
sixty years old. He has been 
covering one territory for us for 
over twenty-five years. He has, 
you might say, grown up with his 
merchants. But he doesn’t really 
do any selling these days. I think 
he has actually forgotten really 
how to sell goods. 


A Salesman-Buyer 


“But he is practically the buyer, 
so far as our lines go, for most 
of the worth-while merchants in 
his territory. He writes a splendid 
volume of business for us. We 
would be very foolish to drop him 
for a younger, more aggressive 
man. On the other hand, we can- 
not afford to neglect the younger 
trade. Twenty years from now 
this salesman and the buyers who 
are giving us our present-day vol- 
ume can’t be counted upon too 
definitely. 

“So we have taken a younger 
man and given him what we call 
a Class B list of prospects. They 
are the men we weren’t selling. 
Some are long-established houses 
whose business has gone elsewhere. 
Others are newcomers. 

“This younger man costs us rela- 
tively much less money. He can 
go into the small towns and vil- 
lages and work the suburban trade. 
His selling cost is within reason 
even though he does but half as 
much business as the older man. 

“In this way we are adding new 
customers constantly.” 

It was just this sort of planning, 
only carried out in a different way, 
which enabled the company which 
I talked about at the beginning of 
this article, to carry on with equa- 
nimity. While the announcement 
at this time of the loss of the im- 
portant customer was disconcert- 
ing, these same directors realized 
that six months ago they had paid 


but little attention to the fact that 
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A Pleasant Story 


... for big and little 
advertising budgets 


THE FOREWORD 
(which they probably know by heart) 


The American Weekly has the largest circulation of any 
magazine in the world — reaching an average of every 
other family in sixteen of the nation’s greatest cities! 


But that’s only the foreword . . . . 


THE STORY 
(which they ought to know by heart) 

The American Weekly concentrates and dominates in 485 
of America’s 784 towns and cities of 10,000 population 
and over. 

In each of 153 cities it reaches one out of every 

two families. 

In 119 more cities it reaches from 40 to 50%. 

In an additional 108 cities it reaches from 30 to 40%. 

In another 105 cities it reaches from 20 to 30%. 


THE CLIMAX 
(which, though brief, is very important, too) 
In addition, almost two million copies of The American 
Weekly are bought in thoysands of other prosperous 
American communities, making a staggering national total 
of 5,646,898 families who buy and read The American 
Weekly — the greatest circulation story ever told! 


Copyright, American Weekly, 1929 


Main Office: 9 East 40th Street, New York City 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Wrigley Bldg. 5 Winthrop Square 753 Bonnie Brae 101 Marietta Street 
Chicago Boston Los Angeles Atlanta 


222 Monadnock Bidg. 1138 Hanna Bidg. 12-231 General Motors Bidg. 


San Francisco 
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the WOMAN MARKET 


OREMOST manufacturers 
nd advertising agents, keenly 
are of the fact that man has 
ade woman his purchasing 
ent, are more and more direct- 
g their sales appeal to her. 


Take, for instance, the auto- 
obile field. 


In Good Housekeeping you 
ill find the advertisements of 
ch representative automobile 
anufacturersas Buick, Cadillac, 
hrysler, Ford, Nash,Studebaker. 
he list is only in its beginning. 
Thus businessleadersacknowl- 
fe that women—who buy four- 
s of the retail sales of the 
untry; who—in addition to the 
mmodities always bought by 
em—purchase also 65 per cent 
men’s hosiery, 62 per cent of 
en’s neckwear and 50 per cent 
men’sunderwear—are as much 
influence in the buying of ex- 
nsive things as they are in the 
bre modestly-priced products. 


She is a customer for the 
motor-boat, the airplane, the 
summer camp, the tour of Amer- 
ica or Europe, as well as for the 
heater or refrigerator, or for the 
things that go on the pantry 
shelf. 


This recognition of women’s 
buying influence has naturally 
led manufacturers and agents to 
select Good Housekeeping for 
their sales messages. They know 
that its more than 1,600,000 
quality-informed families — 85 
per cent of whom live in urban 
places—apply a constant pressure 
on stores to carry the eon 09 
approved by Good Housekeeping. 


Look at Good Housekeeping’s 
Advertising Index and note how 
many advertisers, in widely di- 
versified lines, have recognized 
that the man’s income is paid out 
through the woman a and 
that Good Housekeeping is the 
way to that market. 


erywoman’s Magazine—Every Manufacturer’s Market 


ME OUSEKEEPING 
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the house had made connections 
with two other customers, whose 
combined business amounted to a 
good deal more than that of the 
house whose business was lost. 

A factory president in New En- 
gland said to me recently: “It is 
foolish for any sales manager to 
take the stand that his house will 
not lose customers. We might like 
to say that we don’t lose any, but 
we do. We lose them all the time. 
Many houses do not realize that 
they are losing customers until 
long after the customer has ceased 
to be one, but the fact remains that 
they are drifting out all the time. 

“The only sensible thing to do 
is to keep constantly on the lookout 
for new ones. We are getting new 
ones all the time, just as we are 
losing them all the time. But too 
often we are inclined to let the 
new ones come in as the old ones 
drift out—sort of unconsciously. 

“The sales department which 
keeps up with the requirements 
placed upon it must be constantly 
carrying a conscientious and de- 
termined campaign for new cus- 
tomers.” 


A New Prospect Hunter 


One method which sounds expen- 
sive but which, in the long run, 
pays well for many sales managers 
is that of having the constant ser- 
vices of a better than average 
clerk who lives among the mer- 
cantile reports, business papers and 
other sources of prospects’ names 
and hunts them out and gets them 
into the hands of the sales repre- 
sentatives in those territories. 

Salesmen on the road are usu- 
ally a busy lot. Furthermore, 
while new prospects may be spring- 
ing up literally under their noses, 
they are often hard to recognize. 
The man who is organized to fer- 
ret out such names and get them 
to the proper representatives can 
and does keep a constant stream 
of names going to the men. 

It stimulates salesmen to have 
prospective customers’ names sent 
to them. The district sales man- 
ager of a prominent correspon- 
dence school told me last spring 
that much as he discourages his 
men depending upon leads sent 
from the home office, the fact re- 
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mains that man after man is con- 
stantly asking for answers to the 
advertisements. 

“A man should know better than 
to depend upon coupons clipped 
from ads, especially when it comes 
to selling courses,” he said, “but the 
truth is that they don’t. I can 
give a man a long and, I believe, 
sound and interesting argument as 
to why he should plan his day’s 
work and his week’s work inde- 
pendent of leads from the home 
office, but I know in my mind 
that while he will agree with me, 
in the next breath he will ask if 
there are any home office leads he 
ought to plan to take care of.” 

I was talking about this to a 
salesman who sells forgings in 
New England. He has a total of 
some 300 names to call upon. They 
are all buyers at one time or an- 
other during the year. He knows 
that his job is to cover them regu- 
larly and promptly. At the same 
time, every time he comes into the 
office, he looks first of all to sec 
if there are any inquiries which 
have not been turned over to him. 

When there are inquiries, even 
though they take him clear off his 
route and stir his week’s schedule 
clear out of shape, he seems to get 
great satisfaction from them. 

His attitude is this: “I like to 
know I am calling .on a definite 
prospect. It gives me a sort of 
additional moral backbone to know 
that I am supposed to call on a 
man. It really doesn’t make much 
difference to me whether I say to 
him ‘I’m here in answer to your 
letter’ or “The boss called me in 
and wanted me to find out why 
you and we aren’t doing more 
business—our house values your 
business very much.’” 

So more often than not a good 
clerk, put to work to keep the 
salesmen supplied with the names 
of prospective customers, more 
than earns his pay. 

One such clerk told me that the 
most useful work he did was to 
go over the lists of users of his 
product and check off the names 
not on the company’s books. Then 
he would write a letter asking the 
salesmen to report on the follow- 
ing names—what they were buy- 
ing, their present attitude toward 
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the house, when they could be ex- 
pected to buy, and so on. The 
letters were put on the sales man- 
ager’s desk for his personal sig- 
nature. It gave the salesman in 
the field a definite job to do. 

“Here is how it often is,” this 
‘lerk explained. “A salesman calls 
regularly on the trade in a certain 
town. He’s been doing it for 
years. He is on friendly terms 
with several of the old-established 
buyers. When a newcomer starts 
in business, the salesman feels a 
little hesitant about calling on him. 
No use arguing that the salesman 
should welcome him gleefully as a 
prospective customer. The fact 
is, he doesn’t. Almost every sales- 
man knows of many a merchant 
who has been located in a certain 
town for years, and in all that time 
nobody from the house has called 
on him. 

“But when that salesman gets a 
letter from his sales manager, say- 
ing to him: ‘I want you to call 
on So-and-So and report back to 
me on the following,’ there is a 
definite job for the salesman to do 
and he must do it and report back 
on it. And when the salesman 
comes to realize that in that way 
the house is keeping in touch with 
his territory and his work and 
that it definitely expects him to 
bring in those new customers, then 
nine times out of ten the salesman 
responds.” 

Hunting mew customers is a 
habit which salesmen can develop. 
Letting the new merchant in the 
town be in business a month, two 
months, six months or longer be- 
fore he is called on is also a habit. 
pad that sort of habit is hard to 
re ik. 

One of the most effective new- 
customer men I ever met said to 
me: “I make it my business to 
call on a new merchant the very 
first time I am in his town after 
he has opened. I may not get an 
order. I may not feel free to 
make a very strong bid for his 
Maybe I want to find 
out his eredit position before I 
really urge him to buy. It isn’t 
hard to get out of a man’s store 
without an order. Many a time 
I have called on a newcomer and 
not felt free on that first call to 


business. 
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ask him to buy. Then I have only 
had to say, ‘Well, I see you're busy 
getting under way. I’m not going 
to ask you to give me any time 
now. I just wanted to meet you 
and wish you good luck and tell 
you I'll be calling on you.’ That sort 
of interview establishes friendly 
relations and gives me a chance to 
get the information I want. I 
have made a connection. It is a 
very easy, in fact a pleasant matter 
to call on him on my next trip, 
remind him of my very brief visit 
when he was just getting started, 
and suggest that now he and I 
ought to get together and do busi- 
ness.” 


One Reason Why Some Don’t Buy 


Every salesman who really knows 
his territory can tell you of mer- 
chants who will not buy from one 
house or another in spite of the 
efforts being made to sell them. 
They refuse to buy because when 
they were beginners that house 
would have nothing to do with 
them. It makes no difference to 
them that it was not the house 
at all—simply a salesman who was 
too lazy to call or who was too 
friendly toward another merchant 
in that locality. The buyer re- 
members that when he was a be- 
ginner, that house did not think 
he was worth calling on. Now he 
is going to show that house what 
it missed. 

So sales manager after sales 
manager is becoming more and 
more alive to the need of constant, 
systematic, organized effort to get 
new customers. The weekly let- 
ter showing how many new cus- 
tomers each man got is just one 
method of stimulating interest. 
The prize at the end of the month 
for the most new customers is 
another way. Another house, 
whose men work on a commission 
arrangement on top of salary, pays 
an extra commission on every new 
order which is accepted. 

“It all amounts to the same 
thing,” a sales manager said to 
me. “Just so there is a constant 
definite effort for new customers. 
You have to have them to take 
the place of the old ones who are 
lost—if not for one reason, then 
for another.” 
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S4 ADVERTISERS INRE 


_ 84 advertisers, using one third 
page or more, have already sent 
us orders which will increase 
their investment in BETTER 
HOMES and GARDENS in 
1929. 


We had hardly gotten over the 
excitement of discovering that 
we made more than a 50% gain 
in advertising revenue in 
1928 when our statistical de- 
partment made the above 
announcement. 





These Facts Indicaffrofite 


Better Homegnc 


Now serving more th®150, 
Meredith Publishing - De 
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REASE INVESTMENTS 


Undoubtedly the increased 
confidence in future business 
conditions has something to 
do with many of the larger in- 
creases but the fact that BET- 
TER HOMES and GARDENS 
is producing results cannot be 
denied. 


In addition to this, 30 new 
advertisers for 1929 have sent 
us Orders calling for a total of 
118 pages. Much of this new 
business is from agencies who 
use our publication on other 
accounts. 





lic Ofitable Results 


e@nd Gardens 
> th150,000 families 


- Des Moines, Iowa 
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“Sky-Writing Headlines” Are 
Now the Style 


Advertisers Are Threading a Needle with Words and Weaving Them 
into the Fabric of the Advertisement 


By W. Livingston Larned 


NEW phrase has come into 

advertising’s vocabulary as 
applied to headlines of the more 
spectacular kind. I heard it for 
the first time the other day, voiced 
by a visualizer in a large agency, 
who happened to be creating a 
campaign in which 
hand - drawn lettering 
exemplified the true sig- 
nificance of the phrase. 
“Sky-writing headlines” 
was his _ interestingly 
descriptive remark, while 
a facile pencil sketched 
in five zig-zagged words 
at the top of a compo- 
sition. 

When this artist re- 
ferred to “sky-writing 
headlines” he meant a 
superlative type of word 
display which trans- 
cends anything produced 
up to the present hour. 
For several years, ad- 
vertising has played fast 
and loose with headline 
display, but the newer 
régime will be 
more spectacular, if the Excellent 
layouts he was working 
on may be looked upon 
as characteristic examples. 

In this series of sketches the 
headlines were skilfully and clev- 
erly woven into the fabric of the 
illustrations and the advertisements. 
Perhaps it was because they had 
more “elbow-room,” and suggested 
far more animation than most of 
the current campaigns. Occasion- 
ally, in the displays of the last few 
months, a hint of what is to come 
has already made its bow to the 
public. In some instances sky- 
writing headlines have become the 
continuity scheme for entire se- 
rialized efforts. They seem to carry 
more weight in this direction, 


incidentally, than weird art tech- 
niques or 


futuristic mortises, 





even This Luden’s Cough Drop Illustration 
Example of a 
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borders and composition arrange 
ments. 

One current series, at least, might 
easily be included as a sky-writing 
headline campaign. These head 
lines, indeed, although generous]; 
illustrated, attract the eye first and 





is an 
Forceful Sky-Writing 
Headline 


foremost, sweeping everything els« 
on the page into second place. 
The idea here described sets the 
pace for many others which have 
been run and which will appear 
later on. The scene is a church 
during Sabbath service, and thie 
perspective is so arranged as to 
place the minister in the far dis- 
tance, and figures in the balcony 
in the foreground. A man is 
coughing (the campaign is for Lu- 
den’s cough drops), and from over 
his head the hand-lettered headline 
spins into the distance, and down- 
ward, gradually diminishing in size 
until it terminates at the pulpit. 
And this phrase reads: “A cough 
will dim the hearing of a thousand 
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ears.” The possibilities of this 
basic plan must be obvious. 

But the headline is all the more 
compelling and dominant because 
it is given sweep and vitality, and 
because it is emblazoned against 
white paper. This seems to be 
one of the requisites of the sky- 
writing headline—it should have a 
clear sky against which to do its 
little bag of tricks. Tints 
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cause of it and the illustration is 
likewise given an added reader in- 
terest and significance. There are 
too many headlines which have 
been divorced from their pictorial 
partners. 

Now in its second highly success- 
ful year, the campaign for Thomp- 
son valves, as advertised to the 
“average reader” in national me- 





ir detail would confuse it. 

As in some past cam- 
paigns, it is also to be 
noted that the artist and 
the letterer work in uni- 
son. There is a perfect 
understanding between 
them. The headline is 
threaded into the illustra- 
tion and is made a quite 
obvious and indispensa- 
ble part of it. The more 
successful examples are 
characterized by this 
method. 

Another somewhat sim- 
ilar device is now in use 
for the series of adver- 
tisements for Spencer 
heaters. One standing 











headline is featured and Most of the Sky-Writing Headlines are Emblazoned 


repeated in every display: 

“Fire burns up-hill—Coal 

rolls down.” This clarifies a talk- 

ing point connected with the heat- 

ing principle of the heat plant. 
The artist has drawn from ten 

to twelve different and highly artis- 


tic interpretations of the action of | 


coal and flames inside the boiler 
grate. The technique is modern- 
istic, simple, somewhat decorative, 
and manages to inspire quite in- 
geniously a commonplace illustra- 
tive subject. 

But it is in the headline, here 
again superimposed against a back- 
ground of white paper, that the 
novelty of the series is best 
brought out. The letters of the 
words follow the spirit of the text. 
That is, a part of the phrase runs 
up-hill, while the latter half pitches 
suddenly downward. 

In this Spencer series the illus- 
tration and the headline are fused, 
after the manner of the Luden’s 
campaign, Every first-rate head- 
line should play just such a part: 
The headline is strengthened be- 





Against White Backgrounds 


diums, makes a real feature of 
these gymnastic, gesticulating, en- 
ergetic headlines, so drawn and 
composed that they truly enter into 
the spirit of each separate layout. 

If anything, the new campaign 
of the new year is more sensation- 
ally novel than the ones which 
have gone before, proving quite 
conclusively that artists are becom- 
ing more and more resourceful in 
this complex field. 

With nothing more pictorially 
interesting than a halftone repro- 
duction of a valve, these “floating” 
headlines, invariably hand-drawn in 
a vigorous style, give pages an 
“illustrated” appearance, because of 
the peculiar manner in which they 
are drawn and placed. But it is 
the writer of the headline who 
makes all this possible. He creates 


sentences which are packed with 
picture possibilities. 

Selecting one at random from a 
long series, we 
valves 


find: “Better 
flatten out the ups and 
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Advertising 
YEAR 


in its History 
for the New York 


Herald Tribune 
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} wey N Daring the year 1928 


the New York Herald Tribune 
published over 19,661,000 


lines of advertising. 


This represents a gain of 
more than half a million lines 
over the year 1927, which was 
the largest previous year in 
the Herald Tribune’s history. 


This constantly increasing 
use of the Herald Tribune by 


advertisers is an eloquent 


testimony to the growing rec- 
ognition of its worth as an 
advertising medium in the 
world’s greatest market. 
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Initial steps in any direct advertising — 
the very beginning, where Evans-Winter- Hebb ex- 
perience and methods are invaluable in starting the 


program effectively toward success. 


DESIGN COPY 


PHOTO LITHO. ENGRAVING COMPOSITION 
we io 


ADVERTISER 


EVANS-WINTER-HEBB Inc. Detroit 
820 Hancock Avenue West 
Columbia 5000 


New York Chicago 
1950 Graybar Building 180 North Michigan Avenue 


Lexington 9113 State 3197 
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downs of wear-grind-wear-grind.” 
The artist has deliberately under- 
taken to make these individual 
words pictorial The “ups and 
downs” are actually visualized. 
And in this series, also, we find 
that the effects of sky-writing are 
increased by virtue of the fact that 
headlines are flashed across very 
large areas of plain white paper. 

“Do they P—a—s—s on the 
hills,’ another of the 
headlines, is drawn with 
speed, and in a sweep- 
ing, up-hill trend which 
carries your gaze along 
with it. The Thempson 
valves series deserves 
the success that has 
come to it, and by this 
comparatively simple 
make-up and idea, years 
of advertising are 
given pronounced in- 
dividuality. 

The Monroe calculat- 
ing machine advertise- 
ment, with its dominant 
photographic character 
head of an accountant, 
and a headline very 
strikingly placed, comes 
well within the classifi- 
cation here set down. 
The print was mounted, 
and a gray and white 
flash blown across it 
with airbrush. The 
path crossed the portrait at its 
forehead, and over the path of 
radiance these words were placed 
in large letters: “This space re- 
served for Brain Work. Figure 
drudgery—Keep out!” 

The singular part of the head- 
lines so featured is that they are 
not only novel as to setting, but 
vigorous in their statements and in 
the manner of the saying, much as 
if an excellent phrase had inspired 
the artist. 

Two basic plans of action deter- 
mine to a considerable extent the 
method of introducing the modern 
headline. First, where the headline 
is something spoken by a character 
in the illustration the artist places 
the words as if actually coming 
from that individual, and with pro- 
nounced movement. The sentence 
therefore “comes to life,” in a 


animated 


This Space reserved for a 


Brain Work 


FIGURE DRU® 


ee ee 
teeing 9 emcennery 


for 
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sense. This is all the more pro- 
nounced, as in the Luden’s page, 
when a sentence swings and hurtles 
across to the secondary person to 
whom the message is directed. 

In its two-color pages, The 
Hoover Company frequently em- 
ploys this effective method. Com- 
positions are arranged in the 
shape of three panels, running the 
full depth of the page, the two 
outside spaces reserved for illus- 


GERY-Kee? one f 


A Sentence is “Brought to Life” in this Headline 


Monroe Calculating Machines 


tration and the central panel for 
text. And although the picture is 
thus split in two, action takes the 
eye across, from side to side. 

The scene may be some such ar- 
rangement as two women in a 
pleasant room discussing the merits 
of electric sweepers, with one fig- 
ure in the left-hand panel and the 
other in the opposite space. Now 
comes the sky-writing headline to 
link them more surely together and 
to supply the really characterful 
feature of the entire display. 

The words are strung from one 
picture panel to the other, and right 
across and through the center panel 
of typography, a path being cleared 
for it. 

But this phrase, “I wish I'd seen 
the Hoover first,” is a living state- 
ment voiced by one woman speak- 
ing to another, and everything in 
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the form and movement and posi- 
tion of the headline emphasizes the 
fact. It seems to come from her 
lips and to head in the direction of 
the second character in the illus- 
tration. 

A few years ago, someone 
thought of the expedient of delib- 
erately cutting a white path across 
a halftone figure study, and setting 
or drawing therein the headline. It 
was a bold thing to do, because it 
apparently marred the composition. 
But the extra measure of promi- 
nence and life given to such head- 
lines justified the departure from 
what had gone before, and now 
we find hundreds of these cam- 
paigns, occasionally characterized 
by new “twists” of arrangement. 

It would appear necessary, if a 
headline is to collaborate success- 
fully with the illustration and with 
other portions of the advertisement, 
that it enter into the complete 
spirit of a layout, as opposed to 
the old method of almost complete 
isolation, top position, allowed to 
“shift for itself’ as a wholly in- 
dependent factor. 

To do this, the artist is almost 
compelled to start with the definite 
understanding that words and pic- 
tures are harmoniously composed. 
This, in turn, invites action, espe- 
cially when the headline is drawn 
and not merely set in type. There 
are more of these cleverly thought 
out, cleverly worded and cleverly 
arranged headlines because of the 
new acceptance of the headline as 
one of the most important features 
in the advertisement. That they 
should finally strike up friendly 
partnership with the illustration is 
not to be wondered at. This com- 
bination has always been as neces- 
sary as it was valid, especially 
where the purpose of the picture is 
to stimulate that initial reader in- 
terest which must lead to a careful 
perusal of the entire message. 

Picture and headline alike are 
the trail-blazers of interest. It is 
their duty, nine times in ten, to 
make what follows highly pala- 
table, even to those who might 
otherwise not be especially drawn 
to the advertiser’s particular story. 

Just as stage characters and their 
spoken dialog and action build 
audience interest, just so an adver- 
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tisement’s characters and its head- 
line must operate as one, wherever 
possible. In any event, it is the 
popular idea today. 

The cartoonist knows his public 
when he uses the scheme of the 
little loop in which is hand-lettered 
what the burlesque creation of his 
pen has to say. It is such a direct 
and simple device. Headlines, es- 
pecially when they are parts of a 
dialog, gain by staging. It re- 
quires drama to hold the modern 
reader. That is why sky-writing 
was invented, as a matter of fact. 


Transferred by J. Walter 
Thompson 


J. Mark Hale and Vernon R. Churchill 
have been appointed co-managers of the 
San Francisco office of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company. They succeed Ken- 
nett Hinks, who has been in charge 
of Pacific Coast territory for the last 
four years. 

Mr. Hinks is leaving for Germany to 
become manager of the Berlin office of 
the J. Walter Thompson Company. 

Russell Pierce, of the Chicago staff, 
and Henry C. Flower, Jr., and Arthur 
G. Farlow, both of the New York office, 
have been sent to Argentina, where they 
will open an office in Buenos Aires. 


R. M. Fleming Joins Hender- 
son Lithographing 

R. M. Fleming, recently director of 
advertising and sales promotion with 
The Western Paper Goods Company, 
Cincinnati, has joined The Henderson 
Lithographing Company, of that city, 
as assistant sales manager. He was, 
at one time, with the Gibson Art Com- 
pany, Cincinnati. 


R. W. Sheppard Joins Automa- 
tic Merchandising Corporation 


R. W. Sheppard, formerly sales man- 
ager of the Tulip Corporation, New 
York, has been appointed sales manager 
of the Automatic Merchandising Corpo 
ration of America, New York, a sub 
sidiary of the Consolidated Automatic 
Merchandising Corporation. 


Death of Howard C. Jones 


Howard C. Jones, formerly advertising 
manager of Printers’ Ink, died at his 


home in Hollis, N. Y., ag 16. He 
was 45 years of age. Jones joined 
Printers’ Ink in 1914 ond resigned in 
1921, because of ill-health. 


Blue Label Account to Ayer 


The Curtice Bros. Company, Inc., 
Rochester, N. Y., Blue Label Ketc! rf 
and canned foods, has appointed N. 
Ayer & Son to direct its advertis t. 
account. 
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“ORDERS IS ORDERS” 


We believe that the direct-mail plan- 
ner who has had actual selling ex- 
perience is best equipped to produce 
practical selling-helps. He must 
have the sound selling-sense which 
comes only from experience. 


A campaign planned by our direct- 

mail staff and now running is a case 

in point. Twenty-four hours after 

the first “teaser” piece had been 

mailed todealersorders begantocome 

rst in, over 500ftheminonemail. They 

— didn’t even wait for the “big smash,” 

; which is being mailed out as this is 
ma- 


hen being written. 


New An invitation to call and discuss 
your selling problems may mean 
more to you than to us. 


Jsaae Goldmann. Company 


FOUNDED 1876 


PRINTING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
80 LAFAYETTE ST TELEPHONE 


ee y WORTH 6080 
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As in many other classifications, the year 
total places The Herald far ahead of all other} 
ton newspapers in the volume of lineage pl: 
by radio manufacturers. First in Total advemi 
ing, First in Display advertising and First in 
tional Advertising, now The Herald forges toffti 
front also in Radio with a lead of 21,574 lines 
the second paper. 


This definite preference of the Radio Ind 
for The Herald means just one thing; that 
Radio Manufacturers and Distributors have f 
in The Herald-Traveler market the most respo 
group of Radio buyers in New England. 


BOSTON HERD 


Advertising Representative, 
GEORGE A. McDEVITT COMPANY, 
250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
914 Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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uring the coming year The Herald-Traveler 
continue to feature the most complete pro- 
s and up-to-date news and information con- 


ing all phases of the radio industry. The fol- 
ng figures from Media Records, Inc., give the 
ive standing in National Radio advertising: 


257,297 lines 
235,723 lines 
146,955 lines 
44,673 lines 

26,736 lines 

25,838 lines 

300 lines 

Figures by Media Records Incorporated 


RID-TRAVELER 


The circulation of the Daily Herald, the Sunday Herald and 
the Evening Traveler were greater in 1928 than in any other 
year in our history 
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The Most Skilled Group of 
Typographers in the World 


T is axiomatic that even the cleverest man of 
his craft cannot knowas much as the thirty-two 
cleverest men of that craft. The Advertising 
Typographers of America, by interchange of informa- 
tion and give-and-take of ideas; by exhaustive technical 
experiment and development pursued in behalf of 
all for the benefit of each represent the most skilled 
group of typographers in the world. * * % Buy com- 
position only from the members of the Advertising 


T ypographersof America whosenamesarelisted below. 
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Members Advertising Typographers of America 


New York (ity 








SUPERIOR TYPOGRAPHY, INC. 


Boston 
SuPREME AD SERVICE 


Tue Woop CLARKE PRESS 

Tue BerRKELEY Press 
Chicago 

ARKIN ADVERTISERS SERVICE 

BertscH & COOPER 

J. M. Bunpscno, INc. 

HayYEs-LOCHNER 

Harovp A. Hotes, INc. 
Detroit 

GEorGE WILLENs & Co. 

Indianapolis 
Tue TyYPoGRAPHIC SERVICE 


Co. 
Los Angeles 
Typocrapuic Service Co. 





Ap Service Co. 

ADVERTISING AGENCIES’ 
Service Co. 

ADVERTISING-CRAFTSMEN, 


ADVERTISING TYPOGRAPH- 
ERS, INC. 

THE ADVERTYPE Co., INC. 

E. M. DIAMANT TyYPOGRAPH- 
1c SERVICE 

Frost BROTHERS 

Davin Gitpga & Co., INc. 

HELLER-EpWaArpDs TyPoG- 
RAPHY, INC. 

MontaGueE Lee Co., INc. 

FREDERIC NELSON PHILLIPs, 

NC. 





Tri-ARTS PRINTING Corp. 

TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE CO. 
or N. Y., INc. 

Kurt H. Vo ik, INc. 

Wooprow Press, INC. 


Philadelphia 
S. WiILLens & Co, 
PROGRESSIVE COMPOSITION 
Pittsburgh 
Epwin H. Stuart, Inc. 
St. Louis 
WARWICK TYPOGRAPHERS, 


NC. 
Toronto 


Swan SERVICE 
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SITION 


The South Shows 


the Way to Sell 


Coal 


An Alabama Mining Company Sells Its Entire Production in Two Months 


Te the many prescriptions that 
have been written for the ills 
of the coal industry this article 
adds another. Instead of suggest- 
ing Government regulation, con- 
solidations, or the closing of half 
the coal mines of the country, it 
advances the idea, by citing the 
record of a particular company, 
that perhaps the use of 
merchandising ability might 
be in order for this in- 
dustry. 

The specific record which 
is here cited is that of the 
Montevallo Coal Mining 
Company, of Aldrich, Ala. 

This seventy-two year 
old company, with a coal- 
consuming season that is at 
best only two-thirds as long 
as that which blesses coal 
companies in the North, 
holds the record of having 
been able to dispose of its 
1928 and 1929 production 
in two months of 1928. 
More than that, in those 
two months it disposed of 
a considerable quantity of 
coal that had been left over 
from the winter of 1927- 
1928, 

First, for background, 
let it be said this company 
had a product of merit on 


made it what is said to be 
the highest-priced coal in 
the South. Also, it trade-marked 
the product, calling it Montevallo 
Coal. Furthermore, it sold this 
coal on an exclusive dealer basis. 
In small centers of population only 
one dealer could have Montevallo 
Coal. In large cities different deal- 
ers were given separate sections of 
the market under an arrangement 
which does not permit one dealer 
to enroach on another’s customers. 
The company very sensibly, it 
might also be added, restricted its 
selling efforts to a definite part of 
the country. That territory covers 
the States of Texas, Louisiana, 
95 


Arkansas, Florida, Mississippi, 
Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee and 
a part of South Carolina. 

In July of last year this company 
had the courage to start a news- 
paper advertising campaign in the 
territory in which its coal was dis- 
tributed. “Courage,” it would seem, 
is the right word, considering the 


TITS os enema 
ES La 


which it put a price that The Montevallo Company Paid for Newspaper 


Advertising for Its Dealers 


climate of its territory in that 
month, and considering the fact 
that coal mining companies selling 
in Northern markets seem to feel 
that they are on the job far 
enough in advance if their advertis- 
ing starts in August. 

In such advertising, paid for by 
the company, and carrying the local 
dealer’s name, the advertising ap- 
peal was double-barrelled on the 
subject of economy—economy 
through quality, and economy 
through a lower price given to 
those who ordered their winter coal 
at that time. 
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Such advertising, however, was 
only part of the well co-ordinated 
merchandising plan responsible for 
the record of selling this company’s 
1928-29 output and the left-over of 
its 1927-28 production in the two 
months of July and August of 
1928. Back of it were seven spe- 
cific types of selling helps for each 
dealer. These were: 

1.A_ series of six letters. 
(These letters, by the way, were 
not in the class that said, “Doing 
business with you is a pleasure,” 
but rather letters which told in a 
different way the same story fea- 
tured in the company’s newspaper 
copy. They went out on a dealer’s 
letterhead, not on the stationery 
of the coal mining company.) 

2. Dealer newspaper advertise- 
ments with free mats and plates, 
eleven in number. (These par- 
ticular advertisements were written 
from the dealer’s point of view, 
consequently the money spent on 
them was not wasted.) 

3. Telephone solicitation plans, 
four in number, written in language 
simple enough to make it possible 
for persons not experienced in tele- 
phone selling to get results. 

4. A follow-up system, simple to 
operate, which gave an immediate 
record of amount of work done on 
each prospect. 

5. A direct-mailing piece in the 
form of a brochure, imprinted with 
the dealer’s name, and which like 
the dealer newspaper copy was 
written from the dealer’s point of 
view. 

6. A series of bulletins specifi- 
cally relating stories on how dif- 
ferent dealers in the territory cov- 
ered by this company were getting 
Montevallo coal into their cus- 
tomers’ coal bins. 

7. A confidential plan for build- 
ing summer sales, details of which 
were not made public. 

Originally it had been the com- 
pany’s plan to continue its own 
newspaper advertising for a period 
longer than two months. Because 
of the fact that it completely sold 
out all of the coal it had mined 
and had on hand, it changed this 
plan. Its own advertising was 
stopped and money set aside for it 
was reserved for a new campaign 
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to be run in newspapers in the late 
winter months of February and 
March of this year for the purpose 
of moving out of the yards of its 
dealers any Montevallo coal they 
may then have on their hands. 


Start Hartford, Conn., Ad- 
vertising Business 


The Independent Advertising Agency 
has been started at Hartford, Conn., 
with Thomas Zekov, president; Edward 
T. Garvin, treasurer, and Samuel G 
Brewer, secretary. Juli ian L. Deane, 
formerly manager of the Hartford office 
of the Wilson H. Lee Company, is 
agency manager. Richard A. Stevens, 
recently with the former Walter A 
Allen Agency, has become a member of 
the staff. 


New Accounts for Cleveland & 
Shaw 


Thorp & Company, New York, 
of fine upholstery and 
drapery fabrics, have appointed Cleve- 
land & Shaw, Inc., New York adver- 
tising agency, to direct their advertising 
account. 

The Bauer Type Foundries, Inc., 
New York, has also placed its adver 
ies account with Cleveland & Shaw, 
ne, 


5. Bi. 


manufacturers 


California Electrical Bureau 
Starts Campaign 


The California Electrical Bureau has 
started a State-wide educational ad- 
vertising campaign in farm, electrical 
and educational publications. The cam- 
paign is being directed by the Van 
uran Advertising Agency, Los Ange- 
es. 


Join Denver Agency 


Ione T. Kingsley, formerly with 


Mrs. 
the First Wisconsin National Bank, 
Milwaukee, is now on the staff of Bali 
and Davidson, Denver, Colo., advertis- 
ing agency, as chief copy writer. 

E. L. Morris, formerly with Altnow- 
Singleton, Inc., Seattle, Wash., has 
joined the above agency as manager of 
the art department. 


Joins Herkimer, N. Y., 


“Telegram” 

J. L. Oliver, formerly with the Man 
chester, Conn., Herald, has been mad 
advertising manager, for both local and 
foreign advertising, of the Herkimer, 
N. Y., Telegram. 


New Accounts for Milwaukee 
Agency 

McCallum & Company, Inc., and the 

Milwaukee Company, Milwaukee finan- 

cial houses, have appointed Freeze- 

Vogel- Crawford, Ine., advertising agen 

cy of that city, to direct their accounts 
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N. C. WYETH 


illustrates the Sabatini serial in the 


February issue of McCall’s . . . . 


jae MSCALLS 


~MtCALL 


{| STREET 


A MAGAZINE FOR WOMEN 
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But of even more importance to 
advertisers than the circulation 
increase of The Star, is the in- 
creased value of its circulation. 
Hundreds of merchants and 
manufacturers representing 
every major division of advertis- 
ing—local, national and classi- 
fied—definitely established the 
far greater advertising produc- 
tiveness of The Star by giving 
this newspaper in 1928, a.... 


GAIN OF 
1,464,468 LINES* 


IN TOTAL PAID ADVERTISING 


—One of the greatest advertising increases of any 
newspaper in the United States. 


Only one other St. Louis daily newspaper showed an 
advertising increase last year—186,993 lines. Two others 
LOST 1,379,088 lines and 237,690 lines respectively. 


THE ST.LOUIS STAR 


National Advertising Representativce—GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO. 


* 453,552 lines of this gain is the result of excess copy reer 
from seven large merchants during a ten-week period in om 
they withheld all advertising from another St. Louis newsport 
The balance of The Star’s gain—MORE THAN A MILIit 
LINES—is composed of miscellaneous gains in every m 
division of advertising. 
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-in CIRCULATION 
and in VALUE of 
= CIRCULATION 


From 101,523 in 1923, the 
daily circulation of The Star 
grew to 136,527 in 1928—a 
gain of 35,004 over the six- 
year period to THE LAR- 
GEST DAILY AVERAGE 
CIRCULATION OF ANY 
YEAR IN THE HISTORY 
OF THE ST. LOUIS STAR. 
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"Tue BRILLIANCE, ingenuity, initiative, resourcefulness— 
and sound common sense—of an advertising agency may be estimated by 
various more of less just methods; perhaps most convincingly by a 
study of the duration of its period of service to its clients. 


MULHENS & KROPFF, INC., No. g777 Glycerine Soap and other Toilet Products 
1913 °14 °15 °16 °17 °18 °19 '20 °21 '22 ‘23 ’24 °25 °26 °27 ’28 
THE YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, YALE Locks and Hardware 
1914 °15 "16 °17 °18 °19 °20 °21 °22 '23 '24 °25 °26 '27 '28 


THOS. A. EDISON, INC., The Edipbone 
1917 °18 °19 °20 °21 °22 °23 °24 °25 °26 

PARAMOUNT FAMOUS LASKY CORPORATION, Paramount Pictures 
1917 °18 °19 °20 °21 ’22 '23 °24 26 
WHITING PAPER COMPANY, Writing Papers 
1918 °19 °20 21 ’22 °23 °24 26 
TERMINAL BARBER SHOPS, “Where the Promise is Performed” 

1919 °20 21 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, Texaco Petroleum Products 
1920 ’21 ’22 ’23 °24 26 

S. W. FARBER, !NC., Adjuste-Lite; Farberware 
1920 °21 °22 '23 '24 26 
BRILLO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC., Brille 
1921 °22 '23 '24 ’25 °26 
EDISON STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Sverage Batteries 


1925 '26 
PUBLIX THEATRES, INC., America’s largest chain of motion picture theatres 1926 
KOLSTER RADIO CORPORATION, Kolster Radio 1927 
G. CERIBELLI & COMPANY, Brieschi 1927 
THE GEORGE W. LUFT COMPANY, INC., Tangee Lipstich and other beauty aids 1927 
McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., Pharmaceutical and Toilet Preparations 

ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC., Typewriters 

JULIUS KLORFEIN, Garcia Grande Cigars 

DE FOREST RADIO COMPANY, De Forest Audions 

NORTON DOOR CLOSER CO., Door Closers 


I, OLLENDORFF CO., INC., Ollendorf’ Watches 


Hanff-Metzger 


Incorporated 
Advertising 
Organized, 1913 
Paramount Building, Broadway, 43rd and 44th Streets, New York 
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What a Department Store Learned 
from a “National Advertising 


Week” 


How Advertisers and Retailers Can Work Together to Use Salability 
Profitably 


As told to G. A. Nichols by 


W. F. Wolf 


Sales Manager, Zahn Dry Goods Co., Racine, Wis. 


AST November this _ store, 

4 which is known as “the Mar- 
shall Field of the North Shore,” 
conducted a “National Advertising 
Week.” Our entire advertising 
and window display effort for that 
week was devoted to well-known, 
branded m rchandise, and most of 
the material used 


know the full extent of the valu- 
able assistance that is at their dis- 
posal. Too, they waste much of it 


simply because no adequate system 
is provided to take care of it. 

2. Manufacturers apparently are 
afflicted with a case of inferiority 
complex when 


it comes to co- 
operating in a sell- 








in the advertising 
and window-dress- 
ing—as well as 
facilities for spe- 
cial demonstrations 


OST 

are 
value. 
can be 


special 
of questionable 
But here is one that 
recommended by 


ing way with im- 
portant department 
stores. They seem 
to think that the 
advertising  divi- 


“weeks” 


—were supplied by 
manufacturers. The 
result, as might be 
expected, was an 
agreeable increase 
in sales volume. 
The owners of the 
store and all the 
rest of us were 
frankly surprised 
at just what the 
experiment showed 








manufacturers to retailers. 
It seems to be an excellent 
plan for teaching dealers the 
value of national advertising 
and of dealer helps. In ad- 
dition, any manufacturer 
who helps a dealer with such 
an event will have a better 
knowledge of what sort of 
co-operation dealers like best 
and whether his present ef- 
forts are worth while. 




















sions of such stores 
are sufficient unto 
themselves ; or that 
they are too proud 
and self-centered to 
admit that the 
manufacturer may 
know a few things 
about the selling of 
his goods that they 
don’t know. 

3. Manufacturers 








could be done. We 
had hardly realized that such a 
sizable percentage of the stock 
was made up of nationally adver- 
tised goods; nor did we fully 
know how really easy it is to sell 
such lines with a little intelligent 
co-operation from the manufac- 
turer. 

Out of this week we got some 
thoughts that seem to have a vita! 
relationship to present-day selling, 
with special reference to the de- 
partment store’s use of advertised 
goods. They follow: 

1. Department stores—even old 
established and successful stores 
like Zahn’s—need every bit of selJ- 
ing and advertising help from the 
manufacturers that they can get. 
And, strangely enough, they do not 
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largely overlook 
the real strength of the depart- 
ment store organization. Chain 
stores have made progress only by 
reason of the fact that the greater 
number of independent stores have 
failed to get into the proper swing 
of things in a merchandising way. 
The independent dealer is the 
manufacturer’s best potential out- 
let. He is rapidly getting over his 
scary ways and is finding that he 
can get his full share of the busi- 
ness if he will eliminate waste and 
then go after it. It follows, then, 
that a great opportunity in behalf 
of advertised goods is being merely 
played with, instead of seriously 
followed up. 

In preparing for “National Ad- 
vertising Week” (and in the story 
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of this will be seen the develop- 
ment of the three points just men- 
tioned) we wrote a brief outline of 
the plan to a number of leading 
manufacturers whose goods we 
have in stock and asked them for 
help—window displays, posters, 
mats, selling plans or anything 
that might be good. We were will- 
ing, if need be, to allow the manu- 
facturers’ advertising and service 
departments to have pretty much 
their own way for that week. Our 
purpose was to do a little experi- 
menting to ascertain just what 
would develop when the prestige 
of the Zahn store with its back- 
ground of more than forty years 
should be allied in a serious way 
with these advertised goods and the 
facilities used for selling them. 

Almost without exception the 
manufacturers we approached re- 
sponded with a cordial inclination 
to go to almost any extent to help 
us. Some were plainly surprised 
to get a request for help from a 
store such as ours. 

“This is really the first request 
of its kind that ever has been re- 


ceived at this desk during the six- 
teen years of my employment with 


this organization,” wrote Clayton 
B. Whitney, advertising manager 
of the Royal Worcester Corset 
Company, Worcester, Mass., “and I 
can assure you that it pleases us 
very much to work with you on 
the proposition you name.” 

Then Mr. Whitney went on, to 
the extent of two pages, listing the 
material his company would supply 
us and the help it would give. 

“We have produced an excellent 
window display,” one paragraph of 
his letter said, “consisting of three 
modernistic enlarged portraits. Mr. 
Brown of our Chicago office will 
inform you when these will be 
available for use in your store. 
With the showing of this display 
unit, which we have called ‘Modes 
of Tomorrow,’ we are inaugurating 
a prize contest which involves $250 
to be divided into eighteen parts.” 

What was the matter with this 
for a dignified department store to 
use? Nothing, so far as we could 
see. We-accepted the window dis- 
play with its prize contest—also an 
attractive hand-colored photograph 
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for permanent use in our corset 
department. The effect was that 
we sold an unusual number of 
corsets during the week—as well as 
many other items to the women 
who had been drawn in by the spe- 
cial window display, allied as it ° 
was with our newspaper adver- 
tising. 

The makers of McCallum hos- 
iery offered to send us Miss 
Isabelle Hopkins, a lecturer on 
women’s styles, together with 
plenty of advertising and demon- 
stration material. We accepted. 
Miss Hopkins brought with her, 
among other things, some hosiery 
costing $500 a pair, which, dis- 
played in the windows and in “= 
store, naturally attracted no end of 
favorable attention. Her plan was 
to give a series of informal lec- 
tures telling women about the 
proper color combinations to use in 
making a pleasing appearance, with 
merely incidental reference to her 
company’s merchandise. 


Lectures Were Well Received 


She wanted to speak, at a certain 
hour of each day, in the store's 
auditorium or restaurant. We 
have neither. The Zahn store 
building, although very large for a 
city the size of Racine, is not large 
enough to include that kind of 
space. We suggested to her, there- 
fore, that -she should just stand 
anywhere on the first floor, adja- 
cent to the hosiery department, and 
begin talking. The women cus- 
tomers would quickly see that 
something unusual was going on 
and crowd around her. It worked 
out just that way. Miss Hopkins 
delivered her interesting lectures at 
any time during the day when shi 
thought conditions were right. She 
told the women many interesting 
things about style in general 
among them being statements such 
as that women should buy hosiery 
to match their eyes rather than fit 
in with any arbitrary ensemble. 
They listened with great interest 
and many of them, at the conclu- 
sion of the talk, would march 
right over to the hosiery depart- 
ment and buy something. 

Miss Hopkins proved an inspira- 
tion and a help to the store in many 
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You Cannot Question 
the Buying Power 
of TWO Incomes! 


Lhe Voice 

f Authority in 
the Industry that 
i) Fundamental 


to ALL Industry”’ 


i, is one distinctive feature of the group of 
84,000 people who read The Magazine of Wall 
Street regularly, which is not essentially charac- 
teristic of any other single magazine's circulation. 
This is the fact that The Magazine of Wall Street's 
subscribers buy it because they are pre-eminently 
interested in creating secondary incomes out of their 
excess earnings from some business or profession 
in which they are actively engaged. They depend 
upon the authoritative guidance of The Magazine 
of Wall Street for the profitable investment of these 
excess funds in the securities of America’s leading 
railroads, industries and public utilities. 

Here, then, is a group of substantial people steadi- 
ly accumulating real money from two sources— 


ideal prospects for any quality product advertiser. 
Community leaders, able to afford the best that 
modern living offers, they not ee spend freely 


themselves, but also set the pace of buying wants 
for thousands of other families “on the way up.” 
The one economical way to reach this group is to 
approach them directly as a group unit through the 
one medium which they a// read out of self interest 
—The Magazine of Wall Street. 

Next time a Magazine of Wall Street representative 
calls, give him fifteen minutes to prove by definite 
facts and figures that our page rate of $650 is the 
most profitable buy in the quality market today! 


GEO. A. HAMMER, Advertising Director 


7 4 ic 
1» 


C. G. WYCKOFF, Publisher 

42 Broadway, New York 
(Member of Audit Bureau Circulations} 
THOS. F. BLISSERT, Manager Financial Division 
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way” One day Edward Zahn, Sr., 
head of the firm, asked her to go 
over to the glove department and 
select for herself “the best pair of 
gloves in the store.” He wanted 
her to have some small token of 
his appreciation. 

“Why, Mr. Zahn,” she said after 
taking note of a certain item in 
gloves, “you certainly believe in 
having the very best there is, don’t 
you? You are doing Racine an 
honor. I saw this merchandise 
only newly displayed last month 
in Paris, and, of course, had no 
idea that it would get out this far 
West in such a short time.” Mr. 
Zahn was surprised also; and the 
incident gave us the theme for an 
amazingly good advertising angle 
that worked out to the great benefit 
of the glove department. An out- 
side viewpoint such as this is use- 
ful in enabling a store to have a 
proper appreciation of its own 
goodness—even though it is ready 
to admit at first hand that it is 
pretty good. 


The Pepperell Manufacturing 


Company wrote that it was sending 


us, among other things, some win- 
dow and counter cards advertising 
the Pepperell and Lady Pepperell 
sheets and pillow cases. “Not the 
usual type of cheap card which the 
department stores are anxious to 
avoid,” wrote Allyn B. McIntire, 
of the sales development depart- 
ment, “but really elegant cards that 
are in perfect taste.” One was an 
illustration and a statement of the 
fact that Commander Byrd selected 
Pepperell products as part of the 
equipment for his Antarctic ex- 
pedition. 

From Ridley Watts & Company 
we received an offer to supply com- 
plete set-ups for window displays 
in behalf of Wamsutta sheets and 
pillow cases. This company also 
made the sensible suggestion that it 
would like to send to our sales- 
people from time to time letters 
pointing out the merits and selling 
points of Wamsutta percale. This 
is something that is greatly needed 
in department stores and which can 
prove indeed helpful to those in 
charge of the selling—as I shall 
show later. 

An especially beautiful modern- 
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istic rug sent on consignment for 
display purposes was sent to us by 
the Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Com- 
pany. This attracted much atten- 
tion and had its part, no doubt, in 
the notable increase in business 
made by our rug department that 
week. The story of how this rug 
came to us is interesting as show- 
ing the benefit of the national 
advertiser maintaining close rela- 
tionship with his department stor« 
customers. 

Back in October, C. K. Post, 
of the Bigelow-Hartford Company, 
brought to our store an educational 
window display which he installed 
and kept in for a week, greatly to 
the benefit of our rug business. 
Just before he left to take the dis- 
play on to the Crowley-Milner 
store in Detroit, we were telling 
him about our projected plan for 
“National Advertising Week.” He 
said he would ask his company to 
send on one of the costly modern- 
istic rugs for that event, which it 
did. If Mr. Post had not visited 
us in October we probably would 
not have had the modernistic rug 
and thereby much valuable adver- 
tising would have been lost. 

Isaac Ginsberg & Bros., Inc., of 
New York, sent us some display 
signs for jersey and crepe dresses, 
urging us to see that “these signs 
are given careful attention and re- 
turned to us as soon as you are 
through with them.” We did that 
very thing; and were glad to have 
the signs. 

From the O. C. Hansen Mfg. 
Co., of Milwaukee, we got display 
signs for the windows and glove 
counters, and newspaper mats fea 
turing the glove numbers empha 
sized in the company’s own adver- 
tising. We could have had any 
amount of other material, but this 
was enough. 


Store Uses Moving Display 


A mechanical window display 
unit supplied by the Winget Kick- 
ernick Company, of Minneapolis, 
afforded us a valuable means of 
promoting Kickernick Underdress, 
to the consequent benefit of that 
company and the Zahn store. This 
combines movement and color by 
the use of electric motors and re- 
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volving lights. The principal fea- 
ture of the unit is a handsome 
statuette clothed in a miniature 
Kickernick garment revolving in- 
side an open panel. Concealed in 
each wing are revolving electric 
light units which throw a diffusing 
glow of pastel shades across the 
figure. The Kickernick company 
also offered us silk patch posters— 
large background pieces made of 
silk materials, which give the im- 
pression of a beautiful painting. 
All this represents only a part 
of the co-operation extended or 
offered to us for this special event. 
The result? I have already 
spoken of the satisfactory sales 
volume for the week, in which 
every line in the store had its share. 
But of at least equal importance 
was our definite establishment of 
the fact that the department store 
and the manufacturer can work to- 
gether—that the so-called “selling 
helps” (which probably are called 
that for want of a better name) 
are really worth while and actually 
do help. One of the big burdens 
of the department store these days 
is the steadily rising cost of doing 


business, of which advertising out- 


lay is no small part. It is my per- 
sonal belief—and an entirely hon- 
est one—that this cost can be 
appreciably lowered through the in- 
telligent use of the advertising and 
display material which manufac- 
turers are ready to supply, and 
which fits in with the exacting 
department store standards. 

What constitutes such intelligent 
use? For one thing, the store 
should have all this material han- 
dled through one department, as 
was done for our “week.” 

When a system of this kind is in 
operation, the manufacturer’s ser- 
vice department can find out what 
the department store wants and 
needs ; and then can proceed intelli- 
gently and confidently to fill the 
need. There of course have been 
some fearful and wonderful things 
perpetrated, under the name of 
service, by manufacturers who pre- 
pared the “helps” without any con- 
ception of the store’s needs—or 
perhaps out of a mistaken idea that 
the store did not know what it 
should use in the way of display 
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and advertising. But for the most 
part manufacturers are genuinely 
anxious to give the store what it 
wants. This is only good sense on 
their part, as is shown by a letter 
we received recently from Frank 
Jepson, sales promotion manager 
of Kops Brothers, Inc., New York, 
maker of Nemo-flex corsets. 

“Let us set it down as funda- 
mental with our organization,” Mr. 
Jepson writes, “that we cannot 
prosper unless our retailers prosper 
ahead of us. With this funda- 
mental policy as a basis of opera- 
tion, it is only normal that we 
should draw up our plans in ac- 
cordance with the best interests of 
our dealer organization. In addi- 
tion to general advertising of 
Nemo-flex we shall continue to 
supply the dealer with material of 
a kind he requires to tie up his own 
advertising with our national cam- 
paign.” 

Ask and You Will Receive 


We got what we wanted during 
our “week” by the simple process 
of asking for it. A considerable 
portion of what we were offered 
we could not use at all; it was en- 
tirely out of the question for a 
store of this type. But there was 
plenty more that we could and did 
use—and which we doubtless shall 
continue to use when occasion re- 
quires. 

There is one thing the manufac- 
turers can do, if they will, that 
would greatly increase the effi- 
ciency of the department store's 
advertising. This is to give, in 
clearly defined and readable form, 
the “talking points” of their mer- 
chandise. That they do not suffi- 
ciently supply such information is 
largely due, I suspect, to the feel- 
ing of inferiority complex men- 
tioned in the beginning of this ar- 
ticle. They no doubt believe the 
buyer is fully informed and well 
equipped to give the advertising 
manager the data along this line 
that he needs. Well, maybe the 
buyer is equipped this way; and 
then, again, maybe he isn’t. In 
either event the fact remains that 
the advertising writer fails to get 
this information from the buyer 
oftener than he gets it. 
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What I mean by a statement of 
talking points in “clearly defined 
form” may be shown by a piece of 
printed matter I picked up the 
other day in the office of the Ra- 
cine Shirt Company, which makes 
shirts under the brand name of 
“Racine.” 

In explaining why-the “Racine” 
is the “best fitting shirt made,” the 
circular advised: “Tell your cus- 
tomers about these special fea- 
tures.” And here are the features, 
exactly as the manufacturer pre- 
sents them: 


1. Union made (not prison made). 
Made of the best materials money 


can buy. 
3. Extra full body—10” allowance over 
actual_ chest size. > 

4. Each neck size has an individual 
body size. 

5. Wide sleeve at armhole and elbow. 

6. Curved and large armholes—the 
shirt stays in. ; 

7. Form fitting shoulders—no pulling 
or binding. 

8. Extra length—35%” over all. 

9. Wear-proof cuffs—four thicknesses 
at wearing > 

10. Absolutely guaranteed. 


Material of this kind is hugely 
valuable to the advertising manager 
in the large store. He could use 
such a statement of facts in con- 
nection with substantially every 
generally advertised item his store 
sells. Meanwhile here is an inter- 
esting thing: We sell “Racine” 
shirts in this store and have done 
so for a long time; but we never 
knew about the circular until I ran 
onto it by accident. The manu- 
facturer (more inferiority com- 
plex, perhaps) apparently did not 
think it necessary to send such an 
A B C statement to a department 
store, for does not a department 
store have buyers who are sup- 
posed to know all about such 
things? Without a doubt, all small 
store customers of that factory 
were sent these ten points. Stores 
such as Zahn’s need such data just 
as much as do the smaller dealers, 
and doubtless can use them vastly 
more effectively. 

The talking points and similar 
material can be of real assistance 
also in helping the department store 
train its salespeople to sell. 

“We consider the education of 
the store’s selling personnel with 
reference to our merchandise most 
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important,” writes Fred Ordemann, 
sales promotion manager of the 
Winget Kickernick Company. “If 
your clerks thoroughly understand 
how to sell, fit, and display Kick- 
ernicks you will find that you will 
be building a steadily increasing 
profitable business on our product. 
Word-of-mouth advertising from 
satisfied Kickernick customers will 
be sure to help your store in every 
department. We want to co- 
operate with you in this respect as 
well as in others, and we are sure 
the outcome will be to the great 
benefit of both of us.” 

Mr. Ordemann’s help is welcome. 
At the very worst it can give us 
some ideas which can be at least 
adopted to our clerk training work 
if not used entirely. Manufac- 
turers are apt to devote more time 
to training clerks in the smaller re- 
tail store than to the larger depart- 
ment store. The need is just as 
great in the department store, even 
conceding that by its own efforts it 
has gone considerably ahead of its 
smaller competitor in this essential. 
In small town stores the clerks 
probably know most of their cus- 
tomers personally, and this goes a 
long way toward minimizing the 
effects of their indifferent sales- 
manship. In the department store, 
on the other hand, selling is 
strictly a business proposition with 
the personal element removed. 
Manufacturers should not make the 
mistake of thinking that workable 
ideas for helping train clerks in the 


- department store are not wanted. 


They are welcome and carefully 
studied ; also used to a considerable 
extent. 


Heads Boot and Shoe Manu- 


facturers’ Association 

Harold C. Keith, Boston, was elected 
resident of the National Boot and 
Shoe Manufacturers’ Association at 
its twenty-fifth anniversary convention. 
Other officers elected were Charles Ault, 
Edward M. Richard, John R. Garside 
and Harry C. Johansen, vice-presidents, 
and Raymond P. Moore, treasurer. 


Death of Frank I. Moore 

Frank I. Moore, publisher of the 
Home Friend Magazine and Illustrated 
Mechanics, both of Kansas City, Mo., 
died at that city recently. He was en- 
gaged in the publishing business for 
the last twenty-one years. 
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A Trusted 
Source 


of Style Rightn 


ee example of the  dise men. In this, as in many other 
rae | retailers to _ stores, large and small, you will find 
as airchild fo r vital buy- Women’s Wear gladly 
ing and selling information devel- _ paid for by the firm and eagerly we: 
oped recently in Cleveland. comed by its personnel because itis 
A large department store had source of style-rightnes 
been noting for some time the in- 
ingly styleward trend of de- 
mand. Its management had decided 
that conditions called for an up-to- 
the-minute knowledge of correct 
style, not Ban among its buying 
but on the ae de Anes of ae 
person in the store, 
son to manager. Moders boran buyi 
and selling require style-mi 
ness. not only that, but style- 
rightness, which involves constant 
study of authentic sources of infor- 
mation on this vital subject. 
That is why the store in question 
subscribec for 130 copies of Wo- 
men’s Wear — * for the use 
of buyers, salespeople and merchan- 
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tion appeals to everyone in the 
retail store. For this reason it is 
invaluable to the advertiser whose 
message must carry through— 
om the buyer, = b sarc point 
of contact, through t 
ment to the final stage in distribu- 
tion, the salesperson. 
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Advertising Managers and 
Agency Men interested in the de- 
partment store as a factor in dis- 
tribution will find much of value 
in Report No. 6 of the Fairchild 
Marketing Research Department, 
“How Departments are Grouped 
Under Buyers in Retail Stores.” 
It is available on request to our 
Market Research Department. 
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How to Give All Dealers a Fair 
Chance in Display Contests 


The Problem Is to Make Both Large and Small Retailers Realize That 
No One Is Being Discriminated Against 


By C. C. Agate 


Assistant Managing Director, 


N most window display contests 

for retailers as conducted by 
national advertisers, the small and 
medium-sized dealers do not have 
the same opportunity to win as the 
large dealers, unless some means is 
employed to equalize them under 
the rules of the contest. How are 
dealers grouped when’it is desired 
to give all a fair chance of winning 
a prize? 

A number of manufacturers have 
worked out plans with this in view. 
This is how they do it: 

The Mallory Hat Company re- 
cently conducted a window display 
contest in which dealers were 
grouped according to the cities in 
which they were located. Prizes 


of equal value were offered in the 


three classifications into which 
dealers were divided. The dealers 
were grouped as follows: 


Dealers in towns of less 
than 15,000 population. 
Dealers in cities of 
more than 15,000 popu- 
lation and less than 
50,000. 

Dealers in cities of over 
50,000 population. 


First Group: 


Second Group: 


Third Group: 


Recently, the Congoleum-Nairn 
company ran a contest in which 
automobiles and cash prizes of 
equal value were distributed to re- 
tailers in these three groups: 


Dealers in towns of under 10, 
000 population. 

Dealers in towns of 10,000 to 
50,000 population. 

Dealers in towns of over 50,- 
000 population. 


The United States Shipping 
Board recently conducted a contest 
open to any retailer selling any 
class of material or service which 
had to do with travel. The contest 
included the use of posters featur- 
ing travel by U. S. liners and 
prizes were awarded equally in three 
population divisions as follows: 


First: 
Second: 


Third: 


Association of National Advertisers, Inc. 


Retailers in cities of over 10( 
000 population. 

Retailers in cities of 50,000 
100,000 population. 

Retailers in towns under 5| 
000 population. 


The Hickok Manufacturing 
Company, of Rochester, manufac- 
turer of belts, is one of the most 
consistent users of window display 
contests. It offers liberal cash 
prizes under three classifications: 


First: 
Second: 


Third: 


First: Towns of less than 15,000. 
Second: Towns of more than 15,000 
but less than 50,000. 

Third: Cities of more than 50,000. 


In the sporting goods fiell, 
Remington runs frequent display 
contests, offering equal cash prizes 
under three classifications as fol- 
lows: 


First: Dealers in towns with a popu- 


lation of 3,000 and under. 
Second: Dealers in towns with a popu- 

lation from 3,000 to 6,000. 
Third: Dealers in towns with a popu 
lation of over 6,000. 


It is evident from the above that 
no standard population division can 
be set up for all groups of prod- 
ucts. The quality of the stores in- 
volved or the kind of merchants 
who handle the product may have 
a bearing on this point. The 
groupings just given, however, will 
give some idea of how this is being 
successfully handled. 

Commenting on this whole ques 
tion of display contests, a well- 
known advertiser in the drug spe 
cialty field says: “We know of no 
satisfactory way to put the smaller 
dealer on an equal basis with the 
larger one. In a recent contest we 
offered separate sets of prizes to 
larger and smaller dealers and our 
list of winners indicates that the 
smaller dealers fared very well.” 

In this contest, prizes of equal 
value were offered in four classi- 
fications as follows: 
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Worcester, Massachusetts 


Industrial Worcester 


Being excerpts from the report for the year 1927 of the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industries, issued November 19, 1928. 





The total number of manufacturing establishments in opera- 
tion in the City of Worcester was 515. The total value of 
all. products manufactured in these establishments in 1927 
was $191,865,312, the value of stock and materials used was 
$96,076,461. The average number of wage-earners em- 
ployed in these establishments during the year was 30,162, 
and the total amount paid in wages was $41,082,936. 


As a manufacturing center, Worcester ranks second among 
the municipalities of the State, being exceeded in this re- 
<peet only by Boston. The metal industries, more particu- 
larity those of iron and steel, constituted the chief products 
of manufacture. This group includes iron and steel work; 
wire and wire work; metal working machinery, including 
machine tools; textile machinery ; foundry and machine-shop 
products; iron and steel forgings; cutlery and tools; elec- 
trical machinery, apparatus, and supplies; copper, tin, and 
sheet iron work, including stamped ware; and structural iron 
work, The product value in this group of industries in 
1927 aggregated approximately eighty millions of dollars, or 
41.4 per cent of the total for the city. 





In this prosperous city, with its wide diversity of industries 
employing over 380,000 industrial wage-earners, The 
Telegram-Gazette completely dominates the publicity field. 
It reaches over 90% of the city newspaper readers and over 
70% of those in the suburban territory. 


THE TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 
Worcester, Massachusetts 
George F. Booth, Publisher 


Paul Block, Inc., National Representative 
New York Boston Chicago Detroit Philadelphia San Francisco 
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GAIN the flood of sub- 
scriptions reaches a 

new peak. December and 
January had much larger 
circulations than any pre- 


vious issues. 


And most satisfactory, it is 
just a natural growth... 


no forcing methods... no 


special short term offers. 


Our circulation was never 


in finer condition. 


ar 


1,400,000 





This new increase again 
proves that the Farm Jour- 
nal is high in the favor of 


country people. 


A publication with such 


constant, loyal, reader 
following produces best 


advertising results. 


It pays to advertise 
in The Farm Journal 


Te ork 


P. E. WARD. Publisher. 





Responsive Circulation 
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pre stores 


First: Dry goods and 
population 


in cities foots 25,000 
or more. 
Second: Dry goods and eral stores in 
towns of less t 25,000. 
Third: Drug stores in cities of 25, 000 
poe or more. 
Fourth: Drug stores in towns of less 
than 25,000. 


The DeVilbiss Company, manu- 
facturer of atomizers and perfume 
sprayers, held a contest in 1928 in 
which prizes of equal value were 
awarded according to two group- 
ings: 

First: Drug stores. 
Second: Department stores. 


In a recent contest conducted by 
the Dennison Manufacturing Com- 
pany in Providence, Rhode Island, 
in connection with the Dennison- 
craft Exhibit and Demonstration, 
a window display contest was run 
for the retailers of Providence. 
Two prizes of equal value were 
offered for two groups of retailers: 


Group A. Large stores. 
Group B. Smaller stores. 


In addition to cash prizes there 
were ribbon awards—first, second 
and third for the best displays in 
each of the trade classifications 
which follow: 


Drug é 
Sporting Goods, Electrical, and 
Automotive Supplies 

Housewares, ardwate and Paint 
Grocery, Meat and Bakery 

Men’s Wear and Shoes 

Fruit, Candy and Tobacco 
Stationery, Book, Gift and Jewelry 
Music and Radio 

Furniture and Automobile 
Women’s Wear and Millinery 


SOON AMP EH we 


~ 


The winners of ribbons in the 
class contest were judged for the 
cash awards in each of the two 
groups, A and B. 

In a contest held by the Printz- 
Biederman Company on “Print- 
zess” coats, prizes of equal value 
were offered in two classifications : 


First: Professional window dressers. 
Second: Non-professional window dress- 
ers. 


In this case, of course, the con- 
test was primarily for department 
stores and cloak and suit stores. 

Another method is to group ac- 
cording to types of dealers. The 
Electric Vacuum Cleaner Company, 
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of Cleveland, maker of Premier 
Cleaners, held a very successful 
contest recently in which prizes of 
equal value were offered to dealers 
in three classifications : 


First: Central stations. 
Second: Department Stores. 
Third: Approved dealers. 


No attempt was made fo grade 
the dealers in the third class. Most 
of those competing were electrical 
stores, electrical contractor-dealers, 
and others of a similar character. 


“That’s Service Plus” 


Tue J. R. Warxins Company 
Winona, MINN, 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

The next time you go through your 
slogans pick out about a half a dozen 
of the best and apply them to yourself. 
Certainly, you are always dependable, 
best by test, and a few more such de- 
We slogans. 

e wired you for an article on 
Bn my and we certainly got good 
measure from your Service Department. 
We received a wire giving us the exact 
information and it was followed by a 
list of the articles which have appeared 
in Printers’ Ixx and PRINTERS’ Ink 
MoNTHLY on “sampling.” 

That’s cneveee plus. 

Tue J. R. Watkins Company, 

L. W. Gorpserc, 
Advertising Manager. 


To Direct Mono Service 
Company Sales 


W. R. Robertson, formerly New Eng- 
land district manager of the Mono 
Service Company, Newark, N. J., man- 
ufacturer of Kleen Kup paper packages 
for food products, has been appointed 
sales manager. He formerly was with 
Carl A. Weitz, Boston, and, for seven 
teen years, had been with B. Heller 

Company, Chicago, manufacturing 
chemists. 


Joins Wilmanns Brothers 
Company 
C. S. Macnair has been made man- 
ager of the Chicago office of the Wil- 
manns Brothers Company, Milwaukee, 
lithographer. He was formerly with the 
Ketterlinus Lithographic Manufactur- 
ing Company, Philadelphia. 


Gray Nut Company Appoints 
De Rezske Agency 

The Gray Nut Company York, 

operator of Chock Full Ornate chain 

stores, has appointed De Rezske Ad- 

vertising, Inc., of that city. to direct 


its advertising account. Newspapers 


and magazines will be used. 
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Perhaps Retailers Mistake Me for a 
Hired Investigator 


A Consumer Rises to Demand Why Retailers Protest So Much 


By G. W. Freeman 


Copy Chief, Griffin, Johnson & Mann, Inc. 


Is his article in the January 3 
issue of Printers’ INK,* Mr. 
Brandell says he believes that 
“more harm is done to the aver- 
age retail sales force by our mod- 
ern investigators than by any other 
entity, leak or service.” 

At last I know what’s happened 
to me in my attempts to buy mer- 
chandise of late—I’ve been running 
up against a flock of salesfolk 
who have been shopped! 

That, or I’ve been mistaken for 
a shopper, which God forbid. Be- 
cause, though the mildest of men, 
and anxious only to slip into a 
store and give them my money in 
exchange for the few necessities 
craved by one of simple tastes, I 
quite generally meet all those 
things Mr. Brandell ascribes to 
investigators. 

Too often I meet clerks with 
chips on their shoulders, clerks who 
tell me I don’t want this, or that 
“that is really not up to Blank & 
Co’s quality.” 

All too frequently I meet clerks 
whose patience is taxed—appar- 
ently from making asinine answers 
to simple questions. Just you try, 
as I have recently, to purchase at 
retail some of the newest patterns 
of linoleum for two rooms—kit- 
chen and bathroom. Finally, after 
myself looking up the numbers in 
a manufacturer’s advertisement, 
then myself looking up that num- 
ber in the manufacturer’s catalog 
in the store, and myself. figuring 
up both the yardage and cost of 
laying, I prevailed on one kindly 
soul to take my money and write 
the order. 

If investigators and shoppers 
“weary the clerks with impati- 
ence,” what do clerks, by their 
weariness, do to consumers? 

__ Why, Mr. Brandell, do investi- 


- ‘Another Retailer Knocks the Hired 
Investigator,” by Elmer Brandell, page 


‘institution, that 


gators “snap at the clerks and 
show stupidity or intelligence in 
turn”? From a dozen typical in- 
stances I could illustrate clerks’ 
snapping at customers, and show- 
ing stupidity—but my experience 
stops there. 

There is one of the country’s 
leading stores that delivered one- 
half gallon of emerald green paint 
when I had specifically ordered 
lettuce green. There is one that 


has sent out three waffle irons, 
none equipped with a heat indicator 
—yet in every case the “waffle iron 
with a heat indicator” has been 
ordered and insisted upon. 


Why the Index Card If It Isn’t 
Used? 


There is another great Fifth 
Avenue department store that sent 
out pointed toe calfskin’ Johnson 
& Murphy shoes, although my size 
and last have been ostensibly noted 
on an index card so that I could 
“call up any time and have my 
purchase duplicated.” I’ve always 
worn broad toe Scotch grain. 
There is another store, a national 
proffered one 
member of the family in search 
of a “four-piece golf suit,” a suit 
with only three pieces, the missing 
piece being the knickers! 

There is the obliging gentleman 
in one of New York’s leading 
music houses who met my request 
for some song sheets of a Broad- 
way success with a sneering, “Oh, 
the popular, I suppose.” (You have 
to say that sort of through the 
nose to get the effect.) His spe- 
cialty was classical. There is the 
intellectual looking old-timer in one 
of the country’s best known book- 
stores just off the avenue who 
“never heard of Kipling” and “had 
no idea” whether they carried 
Stalky & Co. 

There is—but no, I can’t go on. 
My blood pressure’s not high, but 
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CINCINNATI |! 
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Number employed in average Metro- 
politan family—1.10 individuals 


Number employed in the average 
suburban family—1.02 individuals The interviews, containing a 
the information secured with 
Number employed in the average name and address of every pa 
country family—1.01 individuals interviewed, are now on file in 
office of the Cincinnati Times 
and are open for inspection t 
advertiser interested. 
Copyright 1929 
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1 | MARKET STUDY 


Was Approved by The 
Retail Nicchani: Assn. 


HE recent analysis of the Cincinnati market 
conducted by Emerson B. Knight, Inc. 


was made under the supervision of the 
Retail Merchants’ Association. 


The questionnaire used was constructed and au- 
thorized by representatives of the Cincinnati Re- 
tail Merchants’ Association. The facts were ob- 
tained by personally interviewing 10,048 house- 
wives. These interviews were tabulated by 
precision machinery and analyzed by bonded 
auditors using calculating machines, thus assur- 
ing accuracy. 


These facts are of vital importance, giving 
national advertisers for the first time, a compre- 
hensive detailed picture of Cincinnati and its 
retail market. 


Look over the book of facts sent you, or if you 
have not received your copy, write us and one 
will be mailed you. 


The Cincinnati Times Star 


Eastern Representative Western Representative 
MARTIN L. MARSH KELLOGG M. PATTERSON 
24 West 40th St. 904 Union Trust Bidg. 

New York City, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 
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it’s not so low that I can keep 
on dallying amid my buying 
memories. 

This whole thing started when 
an investigator ran afoul of F. 
Page Seibert, Philadelphia drug- 
gist. Mr. Seibert came back with 
an article, just like me. His ef- 
fort was captioned, “Why I Didn’t 
Sell Your Investigator a Razor 
When He Bought Blades.” (Print- 
a) Inx, November 15, 1928, page 

That article didn’t particularly 
worry me. What has really both- 
ered is this: “Why didn’t you sell 
me a razor when I asked for a 
razor?” 

Incidentally, just try to get a 
retail drug or hardware clerk to 
explain, demonstrate, sell or let 
you buy a Gillette, AutoStrop, or 
any other modern razor. You'll 
vow to grow whiskers before 
you're through. 

Do you know what my hunch 
is, Mr. Brandell? It is that some 
of those shoppers who snapped 
at the clerks just may have been 
bona fide shoppers — consumers 
pathetically trying to buy. After 
a few hours in today’s emporia, 
of course they snapped. But let 
me give this warning to any clerk: 
If they so much as scratched your 
skin, Buddy, take the Pasteur treat- 
ment. 


H. E. Kenyon with Cecil, 
Warwick & Cecil 


H. E. Kenyon, formerly with The 
H. K. McCann Company and at one 
time with the J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany, Inc., is now art director of Cecil, 
Warwick & Cecil, Inc., advertising 
agency. He is with this agency’s New 
York office. 


J. C. Blackmore with 
Minneapolis “Journal” 
John C. Blackmore, until recently 
advertising manager of the Syracuse, 
N. Y., Herald, has joined the Minne- 
apolis Journal as manager of roto- 


gravure advertising. He was, at one 
time, with the Milwaukee Journal. 


Motor Boat Account to 
McLain-Simpers 
The Horace E. Dodge Boat Works, 
Inc., Detroit, manufacturer of motor 
boats, has placed its advertising account 
with the McLain-Simpers Organization, 
Philadelphia advertising agency. 


New Britain, 
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Organize Campbell, Lowitz 


and Whiteley, Inc. 

Campbell, Lowitz & Whiteley, Inc, 
is the name of a new advertising busi- 
ness which has been organized at New 
York by W. H. Camp! A. C. Lowitz 
and J. H. Whiteley as full partners, 
Mr. Campbell formerly was with the 
New York Servel orporation and 
Savory, Inc. Mr. Whiteley was formerly 
vice-president of Cecil, Warwick & 
Cecil, Inc., and later with Huber Hoge, 
Inc. Mr. Lowitz formerly was with 
Huber Hoge, Inc., and with Cowan, 
Dempsey & Dengler, Inc. 

The Naran Pure Food Company, man- 
ufacturers of Naran’s gure orange juice, 
and the Hibbs-Worth Laboratories, both 
of New York, have placed their adver. 
tising accounts with Campbell, Lowitz 
and Whiteley, Inc. 


Coyne & Company Add to Staff 


Walter W. Ramsey has joined the 
sales staff of Coyne & Company, Inc., 
New York, direct-mail advertising. He 
was formerly with Hooven Letters, Inc., 
and the D. H. Ahrend Company. 

Albert M. Behrens has been appointed 
director of art and layout of Coyne & 
Company. . 

Coyne & Company have acquired the 
business of the Hadley-Lindsay Service, 
New York, direct-mail advertising. 


Dick Jemison with “Ohio 
State Journal” 


Dick Jemison, formerly director of 
media, markets and research of the 
United States Advertising Corporation, 
Toledo, Ohio, and more recently assis- 
tant advertising manager of the Cleve 
land News, has been appointed_national 
advertising manager of the Columbus 
Ohio State Journal. 


Wade Werdon with Fuller 
& Smith 


Wade Werdon has joined the staff of 
Fuller & Smith, Cleveland advertising 
agency, to head all creative work. He 
has been with Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn, Inc., New York, until now 
He was previously with the J. Walter 
Thompson Company, Inc. 


F. C. Noyes with Larchar- 
Horton Agency 


Frederick C. Noyes, formerly adver- 
tising manager of The Stanley Works, 
Conn., has joined the 
Larchar-Horton Company, rovidence, 
R. I., advertising agency, as an account 
executive. 


Young’s Hat Stores Appoint 
Wm. H. Rankin Agency 


Young’s Hat Stores, New York, have 


appointed the Wm. H. Rankin Com- 
pany, Inc., advertising agency, to direct 
their advertising account. 
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GENIUS TREADS ITS 
NATIVE SOIL 


#... breathless speed of American distribution has 
developed a merchandising science that is truly amaz- 
ing to our visitors from across the sea. Our selling 
methods, geared to the smooth whir of our insatiable 
automatic machinery, have grown out of a need for swift 
distribution and our eager capacity for consumption. 


Lowitz 


Staff 


@ Yet analogous conditions do not exist abroad ; the for- 
eign sales tempo throbs more slowly but beats with no less 
power. From the diverse commercial practice of each 
country...from each local market abroad comes a 
science of selling that is peculiar to the locality in which 
it is effective. Just as the merchandising needs of America 


have developed a brilliant selling talent, so have the 
economic habits of other countries created marketing 


experts abroad. Sales genius is native to the soil it treads. 


@ Through the better part of a century Rudolf Mosse 
has dealt with the intricacies of international merchan< 
dising ... has created advertising successes by treating 
each country as a single sales field. Today, the Mosse 
organization has forty-three completely staffed branches, 
placed with economic strategy throughout the world. 
Each branch is manned by native business executives, 
Mosse trained ... guided by one high ideal of production. 


@ From the Graybar Building, in New York City, Rudolf 
Mosse, Inc., can direct the merchandising and advertis« 


ing of American manufacturers in world markets. bed 


> 








Buick! That name has cir- 
cled the globe . . . winning 
ever-increasing prestigeand 
popularity throughout a 
quarter of a century... 
until today millions of 
men and women the world 
over comprise the Buick 


market. Buick is a 


Campbell-Ewald client.... 


Advertising Well Directed 


In addition to Buick Motor Cars, the 
Campbell-Ewald Company advertises 
the following services and products: ~ 


Radiators; Hercules Truck Bodies; Holley 
Carburetors; L. Hudson rtment 
Store; Hyatt Roller Bearings; Keystone 
Watch Cases — gma einer, 
Tom Moore Cigars; S. S. Krone Stores; 
Liberty Ready-Cut Homes; Link-Belt Indus- 


American Automobile Association; Apex 
Electrical Household Agginnatn hee ey- 
Dustin Steamship Line; Bank of Detroit; 
Burroughs Figuring Machines; Canadian 
General Electric Co., Ltd. (Institutional); 

Caterpillar Tractors (Canada); Chevrolet 
Motor Cars; Consolidated Corrugated and 
Folding Paper Boxes and Binders Board; 
Copeland Electric Refrigerators; Delco- 
Remy Automotive Products; Detroit & 
Cleveland Navigation Company; Detroit & 
Port Heron Steamship Lines; Dover Mfg. 
Co., Lady Dover Electric Irons and Percola- 
tors; Fireside Industries HomeArtsT raining; 
Fyr-Fyter Extinguishers; General Motors 
Building; General Motors of Canada (In- 
stitutional and Products); Grand Rapids 
Metalcraft Corp., Kelch Heaters; Harrison 


gar Products; C. H. McAleer Automobile 
ishing Products; Milson Extracts and 
Pharmaceutical Products; National Univer- 
sity Society Business Coaching; National 
Bank of Commerce of Detroit; New 
Departure Ball Bearings Nicholson -Erie- 
Dover Ferry Line; Oakland Motor Cars; 
Olds Motor Cars; Paintex Fabric Paints; 
Panama Mail Steamship Co.; Pontiac Motor 
Cars; Postel’s Elegant Cake Flour; Premier 
Cushion Springs; Rambler All-Metal Aero- 
planes (Canada); Sawyer-Massey Road 
Machinery (Canada); Shotwell Marsh- 
mallows; Traylor Caps for Men; Union 
Title and Guarantee Service; Union Trust 
Service; United Motors Service; Webster 
Cigars; White Star Steamship Lines; 
Wolsey Woolen Wear (Leicester, England) 


Campbell-Ewald Company, H. T. Ewald, President 
General Motors Bldg., Detroit; New York; Chicago; Seattle 


Los Angeles; 


Portland; San Francisco; Paris, France 


Py Cae Ewald, ane) Toronto; ena 


Address our Detroit Office ws a booklet itis aia dial 
and organization of the Campbell-Ewald Company 
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LA PRENSA 


OF BUENOS AIRES 


‘‘South America’s Greatest Newspaper’”’ 


First in Prestige 
First in News 


First in Circulation 


First in Color-gravure 


First in Total Volume 
of Advertising 


First in Public Service 


JOSHUA B. POWERS 
Exclusive Advertising Representative 


250 Park Avenue 14 Cockspur Street 


New York London 
530 Av. Roque Saenz Petia, Buenos Aires 


~\ { 











Be Careful of “Flu” 


in Advertising 


Government and Municipal Health Authorities Are Censoring Copy 


iy the wake of public excitement 
caused by the discussion of the 
pread of the “flu,” reference to 
this disease has found its way into 
he copy of a number of adver- 
tisers. These references largely 
reflect the desire of advertisers to 
tie up the preventive qualifications 
claimed for their products to a 
recognized news factor. The re- 
sulting copy, however, has hit a 
snag in the disapproval which it 
is receiving from both Government 
and municipal health authorities. 
The Government, through the 
Department of Agriculture’s Food, 
Drug and Insecticide Administra- 
tion, has announced its intention 
“to take immediate action under 
the Food and Drugs Act against 
all preparations represented by label 
or by circular accompanying pack- 
ages as preventives or treatments 
of influenza, la grippe, pneumonia 
and related diseases.” The posi- 
tion of the Government is made 
known in a statement issued by 
W. G. Campbell, who is director 
if regulatory work of the depart- 
ment. 
“There 
probably a 


widespread and 
justified public 
apprehension about influenza,” 
reads the bulletin, “and some 
manufacturers have not hesitated 
to take advantage of this situation 
by advertising their preparations in 
every available quarter as preven- 
tives or cures for the disease. Un- 
fortunately, the Food and Drugs 
\ct does not reach false advertis- 
ing statements appearing in the 
press, or in any advertising me- 
dium not included with the pack- 
ige of the preparation itself. The 
od and drug enforcing authori- 
are therefore powerless to 
heck such misleading advertising, 
rious as the consequences may be 
n the case of those who are led 
to depend on such ineffective prod- 
ucts and neglect the hygienic pre- 
iutions recommended by public 
alth authorities such as isolation, 
rest, sleep, diet and proper ventila- 
n. 
“It is a fact generally accepted 


a 
fully 


1S 


ies 
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by medical authorities, based on 
world-wide medical experience,” 
adds Mr. Campbell, “that there is 
no known drug or combination of 
drugs which will prevent or cure 
influenza. Products labeled effec- 
tive for this purpose will unhesi- 
tatingly be classed as misbranded 
within the meaning of the Food 
and Drugs Act and treated ac- 
cordingly. 

“It may not be amiss to add that 
manufacturers are usually cautious 
about putting unwarranted claims 
upon the labels of their products 
knowing that they render them- 
selves liable under the Food and 
Drugs Act. Those who are in- 
clined to take advertising claims at 
face value will frequently find that 
the labels themselves, or the circu- 
lars accompanying the packages of 
the drugs, do not repeat these 
claims.” 


Publication Advertising Being 
Watched 


Mr. Campbell’s statement, it 
should be explained, is not alone 
directed at questionable patent 
medicine products. There is evi- 
dently a broad inclusion as to what 
products are looked upon as mis- 
representing their benefits when 
advertised as “preventives,” as for 
example, laxatives, and throat and 
nose preparations. 

While the statement admits that 
the Food, Drug and Insecticide 
Administration is not empowered 
to take action against objectionable 
claims advanced in advertising not 
accompanying the advertised pack- 
age itself, the Government might 
have recourse for further action 
through the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. Whatever the purpose 
may be, representatives of the Food 
and Drugs Division, are closely 
watching publication advertising. 
They are “investigating to see to 
what extent these violations are ap- 
parent,” so Printers’ INK is in- 
formed. 

More direct action in response to 
publication advertising which ties 
up to the influenza excitement is 
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The Evening Graphic 
has the second larg- 
est evening circula- 
tion in New York. 
And—little more 
than four years old. 


Average daily circulation of all 
New York evening newspapers 1918, 
1,667,192. 


Average daily circulation of all 
New York evening newspapers 1928, 
1,833,745. 

(From reports filed with the Government based 


on six months ending October 1, 1918, and same 
period in 1928.) 


*The average daily sales of the Graphic for 
December were 350,000. 
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The present Graphie cir- 
culation represents the in- 
crease, in number and 
purchasing power, of the 
New York men and 
women who are the main- 
stay of volume business— 
the great working and 
spending middle elass. 


That Graphie cireulation* 
accounts for more than the 
total inerease in New York 
evening newspaper circeu- 
lation in the last ten years. 





No other New York 


newspaper shows as 
high a pereentage of 
advertising gain for 
the last quarter of 
1928 as the New 


York Evening 
Graphie. 
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taken by municipal health authori- 
ties. Two cities, Cleveland and 
St. Paul, are censoring copy which 
appears within their jurisdiction 
and advertisers of copy which is 
considered harmful have received 
requests from newspapers, and 
from health officials direct, to 
change current copy to conform 
with regulations. 

There follows a form letter 
which is sent out by the Depart- 
ment of Public Health and Wel- 
fare of Cleveland. Like the Gov- 
ernment, this work is under the 
supervision of the Laboratories, 
Food and Drug Administration. 
The letter reads: 


Objectionable medical advertising of 
your product is appearing from time to 
time in Cleveland newspapers. 

The objectionable copy is that in 
w hich the mention of “Influenza,” “Flu” 
and “Pneumonia” is made. The regu- 
lations of this office prohibit the use of 
these terms in the advertisement of 
proprietary preparations. You are there- 
fore advised to take prompt action in 
the revision of this copy in order to 
obviate the necessity for a misbranding 


order. 

For your information a copy of a 
communication of March 30th, 1927, 
which sets forth the views of this office 
as to medical advertising is herewith 
appended. 


The communication referred to 
in the letter explains that the 
work of the food and drug section 
endeavors to control the collateral 
advertising of medicines, medical 
service and food products, such as 
appears in local newspapers. “Man- 
ufacturers or venders of proprie- 
tary medical products service and 
food products may evade the spirit 
and intent of food and drug laws 
and violate the Ohio Advertising 
Law by collateral advertising 
means,” reads the communication. 
“Such conditions may be averted 
only by strict and reasonable cen- 
sorship over all forms of advertis- 
ing in which therapeutic claims are 
made.” 

The advertisers to whom this 
form correspondence is sent are 
told that the Cleveland authorities 
would greatly appreciate the co- 
operation of the advertising depart- 
ment and that they are réady at 
all times to assist in the censorship 
of any medical or food advertising 
concerning which the advertiser 
may be in doubt. 
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Australian National Advertisers 
Organize 


The Australian Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers has been organized 
with headquarters at Sydney, New 
South Wales. The purposes of the new 
organization, according to C. Roy Stan- 
ley, secretary, are identical with those 
of the Association of National Adver- 
tisers, Inc., in the United States. 

The formation of the Australian asso- 
ciation follows the recent visit to this 
country of P. W. Warner, advertising 
director of Berlei, Ltd., Sydney, made 
in order to secure information neces 
sary to perfect the plans for the Aus- 
tralian organization. 

One of the immediate objectives of 
the Australian Association of National 


Advertisers will be to establish an audit 
bureau of circulations in Australia. 


Humphrey-Meredith 
Appointments 


John T. Vorpe, for the last six years 
with the advertising department of the 
Willard Storage Battery Company, 
Cleveland, has joined the staff of Hum- 
phrey- Meredith, Inc., advertising agency 
of that city, as an account executive 
and copy writer. 

Herbert E. Prentke, formerly business 
manager of Variety Goods Magazine, 
Cleveland, has been appointed space 
buyer of "Humphrey- Meredith, Inc. He 
has been with this agency since last 
October. 


Death of Harry A. Weissberger 

Harry A. Weissberger, a member of 
the sales staff of the American Litho- 
graphing Company, New York, and the 
author of ‘Solving Advertising Prob- 
lems,”’ died recently at that city. He 
was formerly vice-president of the 
Latham Lithographic & Printing Com- 
pany, and president of Advertising 
Artists, Inc., both at that city. 


Victor Adding Machine to 


Weiss Agency 
The Victor Adding Machine Com- 
pany, Chicago, has placed its advertis- 
ing account in charge of the Edward 
H. Weiss Company, Inc., advertising 
agency of that city. Business papers 
and newspapers are being used. 


A. P. Ascherl Joins Erwin, 
Wasey & Company 


Anthony P. Ascherl, formerly an art 
director of Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, New York, has joined the art 
department of Erwin, Wasey & Con 
pany, advertising agency of that city. 


S. G. Lindenstein with Knapp- 


Marcus, Inc. 
Lindenstein, for many years i 
himself as a_ publishers’ 
has joined the staff o/ 
New York advertis 


S. G. 
business for 
representative, 
Knapp-Marcus, Inc., 
ing agency. 
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Keeps High Grade 
Merchandise Sold 
in ARGENTINA 


A survey was made by a large advertising 
agency in this country as to the best Ar- 
gentine newspaper to advertise a par- 
ticular toilet preparation. Their 
investigation resulted in the selecting of 
LA NACION of Buenos Aires exclusively. 
It need hardly be added, this was due to 
a kind of reader responsiveness enjoyed 
by LA NACION of Buenos Aires, that is not 
equalled by any other daily in Argentina. 


LA NACION of Buenos Aires, a member of 
the Associated Press, is issued every morn- 
ing, dailyand Sunday. It regularly carries 
much more display advertising in all classi- 
fications than any other daily in Argentina. 


Ask for Rates-and Sample Copies 


Editorial and General Offices in United States Advertising 
the United States: Representatives: 


W. W. DAVIES Ss. S. KOPPE @& CO., Inc. 


Correspondent and General Times Building 
Representative New York 
383 Madison Ave., New York Telephone: Bryant 6900 


LA NACION 


Prestige—Superior Coverage—Extraordinary Pulling Power 


of Buenos Aires 








| 


| 
| 
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Authority in Its Industry } 


15,000 Miles 
—for Facts! 


N A brief span of 80 years, our Pacific coast states 

have been transformed from a wilderness to an em- 

pire. In recognition of this in January, 1929, at Los 
Angeles, the American Society for Steel Treating and 
nine other national technical societies jointly participated 
in the Western Metal Congress and Western States 
Metal and Machinery Exposition, thereby according 
merited recognition to the industrial status of the Far 
West. 


Anticipating the interest aroused by this convention 
and exposition, the editor-in-chief of Iron Trade Review, 
assisted by his resident editors, devoted a month to a 
detailed personal survey of Pacific Coast industrial and 
economic conditions. A portion of the data collected 
was published in a special section, entitled “From ’49 
to ’29”, in the Dec. 27 issue. 


In presenting this first authoritative analysis by a na- 
tional business paper of the metalworking industries of 
the Pacific coast, Iron Trade Review not only furnished 
its readers with valuable information regarding a rap- 
idly growing market for steel and machinery, but also 
appropriately and exclusively heralded the first major 
industrial convention and exhibition held on the coast. 


It is this constant seeking for the facts—by thorough 
investigation on the ground—that lends authority to the 
editorial columns of Iron Trade Review and makes it 
one of the country’s leading business publications, 


IRON TRADE 


REVIEW 
A Penton Publication 


Penton Building Cleveland, Ohio 
The Penton Press—Printers of newspapers, business papers, 
national magazines, books, catalogs, etc. 

Member, A. B. C., A. B. P., N. P. A. 
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“If they want it, 
they can buy it!” 


.Purchasing Power 
is Large in 
Portland, Oregon 


A recent authoritative national survey credits 
the Portland market with 1.644 per cent of 
the national buying power, on a population 


basis of 910,448.* 


The same survey gives the Omaha market, 
center of the rich corn belt country, a buying 
power of 1.776 per cent of the national buy- 
ing power, on a population basis of 1,688,404. 


Portland, with slightly more than 
half the estimated population of 
the Omaha market, has practically 
an equal buying power! 


The key to this rich Portland market is The 
JourRNAL, for it is the favorite local newspaper, 
going into 3 out of every 4 homes in Portland. 


*Honig-Cooper—“The 32 Business States” 


the (OURNAL 
Portland .Oregon 


in $ Afternoon and Sunday 
z ‘all { 
3 ” cf 4 Represented Nationally by 
Wyil Tas - 

REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 

a s: ee 2 West 45th Se. 

. « 203 North Wabash Ave. 

Paraperpura . . . 1524 Chestnut St. 


San Francisco... .. 58 Sutter St. 
Los Anceies . . 117 West Ninth St. 


Seatriz... H.R. Ferriss, 3322 White Bldg. 














A Trade-Mark Question That Has 


Never Been Answered 


When Are Similar Trade-Marks Different? 


\ HEN are similar _ trade- 

marks different? If you use 
, trade-mark on candy can you 
prevent its use by a baker of cakes? 
Joes a trade-mark used on bakery 
products prevent the use of the 
same mark for ice cream cones? 

These questions are probably a 

greater source of trouble to Patent 
Office officials than any others 
which come up for decision. And 
they are even a greater source of 
wonderment to those who follow 
trade-mark decisions. They ll 
come under the head question: 
When are similar trade-marks dif- 
ferent? and many an advertiser 
would give a lot to know the 
proper answer. 

The fact of the matter is that a 
once-and-for-all reply to that 
query will never be obtained under 
present trade-mark procedure. The 
reason is simply this: Trade-mark 
protection, as granted by the Fed- 
eral Government, covers only 
“merchandise of similar descriptive 
properties.” Whether or not any 
two products are “merchandise of 
similar descriptive properties” is 
decided, at the Patent Office, by 
checking against: a list of forty- 
nine classifications of merchandise. 


Obviously, when you endeavor to . 


divide the countless products made 
in this country into a mere forty- 
classifications, you have a 
k on your hands that would 
challenge the wisdom of a Solo- 
mon 


nine 


It has been a long time since the 


inadequacy of these forty-nine 
classifications has been so strik- 
ingly demonstrated as in two de- 
isions recently handed down. 
\mong other things, these de- 
cisions bring out the fact that ice 
cream cones and bakery products 
are not “merchandise of similar 
descriptive properties,” but that 
cakes and candy are “merchandise 
of similar descriptive properties.” 
Which, of course, helps not at all 
in clarifying the situation. 

lhe ice cream cone case involved 


the National Biscuit Company vs. 
Sheridan. It was tried before the 
first assistant Commissioner of 
Patents. Joseph W. Sheridan had 
sought registration of a composite 
mark which included the words, 
“The American Beauty Rose,” used 
upon ice cream cones. National 
Biscuit opposed Sheridan’s appli- 
cation, claiming prior adoption and 
registration of the notation “Amer- 
ican Beauty” upon crackers, cakes 
and biscuits. 

The first assistant commissioner 
observed that the marks are clearly 
quite similar in their main and 
more prominent features. He re- 
marked that the differences are 
minor and are greatly exceeded by 
the similarities. In view of this, 
the sole question to be decided was 
whether the goods upon which the 
two marks are used possess the 
same descriptive properties. And, 
in this connection, the first assis- 
tant commissioner pointed out that 
ice Cream cones are made, to some 
extent at least, from the same ma- 
terials used for crackers, cakes and 
biscuits and that they are, in the 
broad sense “bakery products.” 
Some manufacturers, he said, make 
both ice cream cones and crackers. 


Registration Granted 


Surely, one might be excused if 
he were to decide, without going 
further, that all was clear sailing 
for National Biscuit and that the 
company would have no trouble in 
preventing Sheridan from secur- 
ing his registration. But not so. 
The first assistant Commissioner 
ruled that Sheridan was entitled to 
trade-mark registration. In com- 
ing to this decision he stated: 

“If the applicant’s goods were 
packaged and sold to the con- 
sumer in the same manner as the 
opposer’s goods, it would seem 
confusion of origin would be prob- 
able. It must be understood, how- 
ever, that the opposer sells its 
goods in small packages and they 
reach the ultimate consumer, as a 
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general rule, in such packages. On 
the other hand, the applicant sells 
his ice cream cones to the ultimate 
consumer one at a time and not as 
a separate commodity, but as a re- 
ceptacle’ for the ice cream sold 
with it. The consumer may be said 
never to ask for the applicant’s 
goods apart from the ice cream, 
but substantially always to ask for 
the ice cream and to receive the 
container as an incident of the pur- 
chase. It is true a consumer will 
ask for an ‘ice cream cone,’ but by 
such expression is meant a cone 
having ice cream, the flavor of 
which may be mentioned, in the 
cone. It is primarily an order for 
ice cream rather than an order for 
the separate ice cream cone. Under 
these conditions it is believed there 
is less likelihood of confusion than 
if the cones were sold to the con- 
sumer in packages, as are the 
crackers, cakes and biscuits pro- 
duced by the opposer. 

“It has not been overlooked that 
the opposer has shown its goods 
are sold in packages to druggists 
and dispensers of confections and 
ice cream and that such merchants 


or dispensers buy the applicant’s 
product in small packages or car- 


tons. Such purchasers, however, 
are of a character that would be 
less likely to be misled by the simi- 
larities of the mark upon these spe- 
cifically different goods.” 


The Other Decision 


So much for case number one. 
In case number two, the same 
trade-mark official handed down a 
decision which stands out in con- 
trast to this as black is in contrast 
to white. This second case in- 
volves the Charles N. Miller Com- 
pany vs. Charles F. West. These 
are the details: r 

Charles F. West had sought 
registration of a composite mark 
which included a pictorial repre- 
sentation of two small girls up- 
holding a scroll and the words 
“Mary Jane Cake.” The Miller 
company, which opposed West’s 
application, claimed adoption, use 
and registration of a mark includ- 
ing the name “Mary Jane” upon 
candy. 

The first assistant commissioner 
explained that the trade-marks of 
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the two parties differ to a consider- 
able extent. The common feature 
of both, he stated, is the name 
“Mary Jane.” He then said: 

“It is clear enough candy and 
cakes are frequently bought from 
the same dealers by the same class 
of customers and that these latter 
include children, servants, foreign- 
ers unfamiliar with the English 
language, and such goods are fre- 
quently ordered over the telephone. 
Purchasers also give. very little 
thought in obtaining goods for 
which such a small price would be 
asked. It is believed quite obvious 
customers would call for the goods 
by the name ‘Mary Jane,’ and 
under these conditions, if the goods 
belong to the same general class, 
confusion would be not only prob- 
able but almost inevitable. 


Belong to Same Ciass 


“It has been contended by the 
applicant that the goods do not be- 
long to the same class in the sense 
that they do not possess the same de- 
scriptive properties as these terms 
have been interpreted in the adjudi- 
cated cases to which attention has 
been invited in the briefs. While 
the opposer notes that cakes and 
candy are frequently made by the 
same manufacturers or dealt in by 
the same jobber, the applicant 
urges that even when this is true 
manufacturers make such goods in 
separate rooms or departments and 
jobbers handle many other goods 
besides cakes and candy, which 
other goods clearly do not possess 
the same descriptive properties. It 
is deemed, however, that cakes and 
candies belong to the general class 
of confections which are defined 
as sweetmeats. Sweetmeats are 
generally considered those which 
are sweetened by sugar or its 
equivalents. The facts, therefore, 
that the goods of the opposer and 
of the applicant would be sold to 
the same class of customers by the 
same stores, handled in many in- 
stances by the same jobbers, would 
be likely to be called by the same 
name, ‘Mary Jane,’ and that both 
candies and cakes belong to thie 
general class of confections or 
sweetmeats, are persuasive that 
confusion of origin is quite prob- 
able if the goods appeared in thie 
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Collier's 


Now more than 


1,500,000 


LD pruy the past year Collier’s has attracted more 
than 200,000 new readers — practically all on the 
newsstands. This is only a continuation of the year- 
by-year increase that Collier’s has steadily piled up. 
These figures tell the graphic story of Collier’s growth: 


June 1925..... 1,031,518 
June 1926.... 1,190,121 
June 1927 .... 1,327,409 
June 1928 .... 1,642,941 
TODAY Over 1,800,000 


From this record Collier’s future growth is easily fore- 
cast. This continued expansion in public demand has 
meant a consistent increase in value to Collier’s ad- 
vertisers. For instance, advertisers who reserved 1929 
space before November 24, 1928 will receive at least 
250,000 excess circulation per issue this year. 


THe CROWELL PuBLIsSHING COMPANY 
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same market under the marks here 
being considered. 

“The decision of the examiner 
of trade-marks is reversed, the op- 
position is sustained, and it is ad- 
judged the applicant is not entitled 
to the registration for which he has 
applied.” 

So there you are. Ice cream 
cones and crackers are not “mer- 
chandise of similar descriptive 
properties.” Candy and cakes are. 


J. Willman Heads New 
Unit of Haynes Corporation 


George J. Willman, formerly manager 
of the Cleveland office of the Haynes 
Corporation, industrial engineers, Chi- 
cago, has been made president of the 
Haynes Corporation of Cleveland, a 
newly formed unit which will represent 
the Haynes organization in Northern 
Ohio, Eastern Michigan and the West- 
ern portions of New York and Penn- 
sylvania. 

T. J. Phee, for several years super- 
vising engineer for the Haynes Corpora- 
tion in the Chicago territory, has been 
made vice-president and secretary of the 
new company. 


Leaves International Shoe 
Company 

Beverly Jones, merchandising manager 
of men’s, women’s and children’s shoes 
for the Roberts, Johnson & Rand Shoe 
Company, branch of the International 
Shoe Company, St. Louis, has resigned. 
Mr. Jones has held this position for 
the last eleven years. 


New Account for H. S. How- 
land Agency 


The Bassett Metal Goods Company, 
Inc., Derby, Conn., has appointed the 
H. S. Howland Advertising Agency, 
Inc., New York, to direct the adver- 
tising account of Key-In locks. 


C. E. Hayes with Household 


Finance Corporation 
Charles E. Hayes, formerly with the 
Chicago sales staff of Liberty, has 
joined the Household Finance Corpora- 
tion, of that city, as + eTRS director. 


G. H. Phelps | Elected to 


Durant Directorate 
George Harrison Phelps, who con- 
ducts his own advertising agency at 
Detroit, has been elected a member of 
the board of directors of Durant Motors, 
Inc. 


R. A. Lammers, formerly advertising 
manager of the Chandler-Cleveland 
Motors Company, Cleveland, has joined 
the sales staff of the Lezius Printing 
Company, of that city. 
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New York Publishers to Meet 
at Syracuse 


The New York State Publishers’ 
sociation will hold its annual meeting 
at the Hotel Syracuse, Syracuse, « 
January 31 and February 1. This mee 
ing will follow one of the New York 
Associated Dailies at Albany on Ja: 
uary 30. 

Members of the Associated Press 
New York State will hold their annu 
dinner meeting at the Hotel Syracus 
January 31. On February 1 and 2, 
publishers of country weekly new 
papers, comprising the New York Stat 
Press Association will hold their an- 
nual meeting at the Hotel Onondag 
Syracuse. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, Governor 
New York State, will speak at the Press 
Association dinner at the Hotel Onon- 
daga. 


L. L. King Joins Outdoor Ad- 
vertising Agency of America 
L. L. King, who was for fourtee: 

years advertising manager of the Good 

year Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, 
has joined the Cleveland office of the 

Outdoor Advertising Agency of Amer 

ica, Inc. Since leaving the Goodyear 

company about two years ago, Mr. King 
has been engaged in the outdoor field. 


A. C. Horn Company Appoints 
M. H. Schwartz 


Morton H. Schwartz has been a 
gouges sales promotion manager of th 

C. Horn Company, Long Island Cit) 
N. Y., manufacturer of paint, varnishes 
and waterproofings. He was formerly 
advertising manager of the Fairfam: 
Company and succeeds W. H. Wah! 
resigned. 


New Accounts for Denver 
Agency 


Ball and Davidson, Denver, advertis 
ing agency, has been appointed to di- 
rect the advertising of the following 
concerns: Denver Fire Clay Company 
Park Floral Company, The Color-Ad 
Display Company, Western Bakers’ Sup- 
ply Company and the U. S. Airways 
Inc. 


Appoints Newark, N. J., 
Agency 


The Vogue Brassiere Manufacturin 


Company, Newark, N. J., has appointed 
the United Service Advertising, of that 
city, to direct its advertising account 


With Sears, Roebuck 


Harold V. Rhine, formerly advert 
ing manager of the McClellan Paper 
Company, Minneapolis, has joined t! 
advertising department of Sears, Roc- 
buck & Company at Minneapolis, 
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Al KNIGHT Study 
Assutes Accuracy of Facts 


PERSONAL 
INTERVIEWING 


Permanently Employed 
Field Investigators 
Trained in Securing 
Accurate Information 


MACHINE 
TABULATION 


BONDED AUDITORS 

CORRECT ANALYSIS 

COMPLETE UNBIASED 
FACTS 


4 








bh. 





The securing of information for every 
Knight Study is done by a perma- 
nently employed staff of our own men. 
These men have all been through a 
period of training by this organization 
in the proper means of securing un- 
biased, correct and authentic infor- 
mation. 


-Our name, Emerson B. Knight, Inc., 


is used as the authority for our field 
research—our staff of bonded in- 
vestigators do not know for whom 
the study is being made—a thorough 
method of verification is used—thus 
assuring every user of a Knight study, 
unbiased, complete and honest facts. 


EMERSON B. KNIGHT, Inc. 


Truthful — Unbiased — Market Research 


225 N. New Jersey St. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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A Good Product deserves 
the best rpg Sign 


For outdoor usage, 


where a sign is subject 
MARTIN BUILDING SUPPLY CO. to the severe tests of 


S AS U Ke mf a@e = (Sservice,—no other sign 





can take the place of 
Durasheen porcelain 


seni AMERICAN CEMENT CORPORATION enamel signs. 

And the imposing number 
ere i 26 A m3] of great concerns who con- 
>. nna sistently use Durasheen is 
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Should Export Catalogs Be Printed 
in One or Two Languages? 


Most Exporters Believe the Foreign Buyer Wants a Catalog in His 
Own Language Only 


*XPORTERS seem to be al- 
most unanimous in their belief 
that foreign catalogs requiring two 
languages should be printed in a 
separate edition for each language. 
The added printing expense ap- 
pears to be the only major objec- 
tion. 

The opinions that follow were 
expressed by members of the 
American Manufacturers Export 
Association in a reply to a ques- 
tion asked by one of its members, 
who made this request: “We would 
like to have the opinion of some 
members on the advantages and 
disadvantages of issuing a com- 
bined English and Spanish catalog.” 

The answers are, of course, con- 
fined to English and Spanish, but 
some of the opinions and conclu- 
sions are applicable to other lan- 


* 


guages as well. 
+ 


1. We have often considered this 
question, but on account of our 
line and the amount of descriptive 
matter necessary for each page, 
thought it inadvisable. As a mat- 
ter of fact, we do not believe there 
would be very much advantage in 
combining English and Spanish 
except. perhaps in the matter of 
expense. 

There might be one or two 
countries where a combined catalog 
would be useful. Our opinion 
would be, however, that a separate 
edition would be more useful in 
the long run and would have the 
advantage of being clearer and 
less confusing. 

2. It is a great advantage—but 
the translation should be made by 
someone who knows the technical 
terms in both English and Spanish. 

3. To print a catalog in both 
English and Spanish would look 
like a double expense to us. Any- 
one that could read an English 
catalog would not want the Span- 
ish catalog. Anyone that reads 
only Spanish would have no use 
for the English. 


If the party making this inquiry 
is exporting to Spanish-speaking 
countries only, then there might be 
something in the idea, but we ques- 
tion it, even under these circum- 
stances. 

4. We do not issue catalogs but, 
if we were to do so, we would 
consider it most essential there 
should be a Spanish edition for the 
Spanish-speaking countries, and 
an English edition for the English 
speaking countries. 

5. The advantages or disadvan- 
tages of issuing a combined En- 
glish and Spanish catalog would 
depend on various factors, such as 
the countries where the catalog 
would have to be distributed, the 
character of the products to be 
listed and their number. 

In other words, for the sake of 
economy, it would seem a plausi- 
ble idea to issue a combined En- 
glish and Spanish catalog as con- 
templated by your member, as this 
would obviate the necessity of 
printing two separate and distinct 
trade lists. 

On the other hand, if the trade 
list is going to be distributed 
mainly in Latin-American coun- 
tries, if the number of items to be 
listed is quite extensive, and the 
manufacturer can afford to print 
two separate trade lists, then in 
our estimation it would not be ad- 
visable to print a combined catalog. 

6. We have always felt that a 
separate Spanish catalog is much 
preferable to the combined En- 
glish and Spanish. In the first 
place, it decreases the size of the 
catalog and makes it cheaper and 
easier to handle. In the second 
place, different weights and mea- 
sures are used in some of the for- 
eign countries than those used in 
the United States and having to 
quote in two different units in the 
same catalog is likely to cause con- 
fusion in the mind of the cus- 
tomer. 

Another reason for our opposi- 
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tion to the combined catalog is 
that we are continually using, in 
certain of our export markets, 
trade-marks which we are no 
longer using in others, and this 
might also lead to misunderstand- 
ing. 

It has always been our feeling 
that a catalog in one language al- 
ways makes a better impression 
on the minds of the prospects than 
a two-language catalog. 

7. We have always issued all 
catalogs in one language only 
and there undoubtedly would be 
certain savings in printing and 
issuing a combined catalog; also it 
is a question of whether the ad- 
ditional weight, necessitating 
additional postage, would offset 
economies in printing. 

Personally, I feel that the for- 
eign buyer would rather receive a 
catalog in his own language with- 
out having it combined with other 
languages, as it seems to give a 
more personal touch to the litera- 
ture. 


8. We have never had occasion 


to issue a combined English and 


Spanish catalog, so we do not 
know from actual experience what 
the advantages or disadvantages 
might be. 

However, it occurs to us that it 
would be more expensive to pre- 
pare, more costly in transportation 
charges, and weaker in direct ap- 
peal when in two languages than 
in one. 

It also occurs to us that unless 
both sections were identical, the 
combination catalog would be con- 
fusing to the reader. Sometimes 
there are certain goods or methods 
which are used in English-speak- 
ing countries which are not in 
vogue in Spanish-speaking. 

In our estimation, two separate 
catalogs would be the better way 
to present a line of products, and, 
incidentally, that is the way we do 
it. In fact, we use a loose-leaf 
catalog in a cardboard binder of 
good quality, and find this method 
quite practicable. 

9. It all depends upon the amount 
of money the firm desires to put 
into their literature. If they want 
to make a saving, the chances are 
they can do so if a combined cata- 
log is issued. On the contrary, if 
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they want to give the best impres- 
sion to their buyers in English or 
Spanish-speaking territories, they 
will naturally prepare the litera- 
ture for this result. We consider 
the money is not wasted to attempt 
obtaining the best possible impres- 
sion and have never issued any 
literature combining two or more 
languages. 

10. (a) One of the primary ad- 
vantages in issuing a catalog in 
one or more languages lies in the 
economy of production. 

(b) It is frequently claimed to 
be desirable in instances where a 
manufacturer intends to circulate 
such printed matter to the con- 
sumer. 

(c) As you are aware, in many 
Spanish-speaking countries you 
have the English Colony, and very 
often catalogs are printed in three 
or four languages to meet this par- 
ticular condition and in keeping 
with the requirements of the manu- 
facturer. 

11. I can see no disadvantage in 
connection with such a catalog, in 
fact it might be of advantage. We 
used to issue catalogs in Spanish, 
but abandoned it because there 
were no two countries whose tech- 
nical terms agreed when translated 
into Spanish catalogs in either 
Spain itself or more particularly in 
the Latin-American countries. 


H. D. Waller with “Chain 
Store Age” 


Harold D. Waller, for the last three 
and one-half years with the Textile 
World, in Chicago territory, has joine! 
the Chicago advertising staff of Chain 
Store Age. He will specialize on — 
General Merchandise Edition of tha 
publication. 


H. M. Ellis Joins Los Angeles 


Printer 
Henry M. Ellis, at one time execu- 
tive secretary of the Milwaukee Ty- 
pothetae, Milwaukee, has become af 
filiated with the Bireley and Elson 
Printing Company, Inc., Los Angeles, 
as vice-president and director of sales. 


J. J. Johns Joins D’Arcy 


Agency 
John Jay Johns, formerly public r 
lations director of the Franklin- Boner. 
ican Trust Company, St. Louis, has 
ae the copy department of the 
D’Arcy Advertising ompany, Inc., of 
that city. 
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The 
Los Angeles 


EVENING HERALD 


has a Greater Circulation and for 
Years has carried More Advertising 
, Any other Daily Newspaper. 

" inthe West 


Daily 
Circulation 


217,545 
Government 
Statement 
Sept.3o 
1928 





Why Bald Headed Men Read 
About Hair-Clippers 


Advertising That Is Entertaining Is the Secret of Reader Interest 


By Edward T. Tomney 


ARENT the subject of humor 
in advertising which has been 
ebbing and flowing for some time 
in the pages of Printers’ Inx, I 
would like to add my humble opin- 
ion. To me it would seem more 
congruous to discuss humor in the 
broader term of humanness. As 
one whose line of endeavor has 
been outside the field of copy, but 
being, nevertheless, an experienced 
advertising man who has always 
had an omnivorous interest in the 
theories of copy practice, it has oc- 
curred to me time and again that 
your average copy writer sets him- 
self with one major idea—filling 
space, 

For instance, there are any num- 
ber of advertising accounts whose 
only achievement seems to be “keep- 
ing before the public eye”; in spite 
of page after page of purely in- 
formative text. Undoubtedly, this 
is a valuable function, but is it 
making the most of an opportu- 
nity? I hardly think so, as my own 
experience would testify. Many 
of those products are well known 
to my family and me, and yet we 
are consistent buyers of rival mer- 
chandise. Still, in questioning my 
choice, if you were to catch me 
unawares my reasons would have 
no support in logic. However, 
upon due reflection I would finally 
refer you to a study of the adver- 
tising formulas of these preferred 
products, for I do not consciously 
believe those products I buy to be 
superior in quality or general use 
to those which I do not buy. What 
is the answer? 

Simply this: Those advertisers 
whose products I buy realize there 
is little to choose between them 
and their competitors, with the re- 
sult that they have set out to build 
an atmosphere of personality about 
their products which, in turn, has 
been communicated to me by the 
charm and readability of their copy. 
In most cases it has been typified 


by an intriguing drollery that was 
sufficient justification for tarrying 
on the way to what was calculated 
to furnish more entertaining read- 
ing—the editorial pages. After all, 
when a man, or woman for that 
matter, opens a newspaper or mag- 
azine, the promise of greater en- 
tertainment is ever the only ex- 
cuse for dividing time with the 
advertising pages. 

There, to my mind, lies a great 
evil. Many advertisers are prone 
to believe their products of such 
evident importance to the consumer 
that he is at once struck by their 
appearance, and then thoughtfully 
immersed in the dry-as-dust, ut- 
terly hackneyed dignity of their 
pleas for the favor of his buying 
dollar. Certainly, few of us read 
advertisements objectively. We 
are caught by the craft of the 
typographer, the artist, the head- 
line writer ; our interest is enfolded 
in the grace and style of the copy 
writer. We linger, not because of 
the magnetic influence of Gerpi- 
cide, the rust remover, but because 
of the thralldom of its presentation. 
Thus, and only thus, are we side- 
tracked from the main line that 
carries us to the editorial content 
of our magazines and newspapers. 


Copy Must Entertain 


Since few people read copy 
through a sense of duty, the funda- 
mental plan of .advertising copy 
ought to be based on the same fun- 
damental theory of editorial con- 
ception—entertainment. Unlike the 
editor, who has a variety of enter- 
taining formulas, the advertiser is 
restricted to only two basic ones— 
news and humor. Now, all of us 
must admit that there is very little 
of real news value that attaches 
to a nationally advertised and dis- 
tributed product. So that would 
seem to leave us dependent chiefly 
upon humor. -It is well, here and 
now, to say that humor, in the 
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Central Illinois Depends First 
Upon The Pantagraph 


for the Development 
of Community Enterprise 


The Daily Pantagraph 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


New Mechanical Requirements 

Representatives: Effective January 1, 1929 : 
CHAS. H. EDDY COMPANY Column width, 2 inches. Each 
additional column, 2 1/32 inch; 

NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON length of column, 21% 1 4 
Width of type page 165/16 inches. 
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“WIENES TYPO’ 


in New Quarters 


sananal dew, in a larger and more 
modern plant, we are better equipped 
than ever to give you the INTELLIGENT 
COOPERATION in advertising composi- 
tion that we have set as our standard 


aaeeeeWou are cordially invited to 


inspect our new shop and equipment 


ot Se 


WIENES TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE Inc 
New Address: 


228 East 45th Street 


NEW YORK CITY 


New Phone: 


Vanderbik 1308 
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sense which is meant here, does 
not connote comedy or buffoonery ; 
rather, let us define it as the fine 
shading and coloring, by a deft 
and instinctive artist, of human 
thought and action. That is what 
constitutes humor, what makes en- 
tertaining reading. It is the reason 
why bald-headed men read about 
hair-clippers, athletes about blood 
tonics, fappers about shaving mugs, 
and so on down the line of adver- 
tising anomalies. 

However, some will say that this 
is not selling copy. What is selling 
copy? Who knows? Suppose I 
read an advertisement of Frigidaire 
and decide that I will purchase 
such a machine. Am I sold on a 
Frigidaire? Not by a long shot! 
I am sold only on an electric re- 
frigerator, for I have also read 
about Kelvinator and Servel, both 
claiming the same general quali- 
ties as does Frigidaire. Presum- 
ably, the single advertising mes- 
sage which actually sells a par- 
ticular product presents that which 
is non-competitive in price or qual- 
ity. In almost every other case, 
the buying urge is the result of a 
cumulative process. Allow me to 
cite a case in point, using the sin- 
gularly facile subject of soap: 

For a good many years I had 
been aware of the widely adver- 
tised Ivory Soap. From time to 
time I idly scanned this advertis- 
ing, noted that the soap floated, 
said to myself, “How jolly,” or 
something equivalent, and promptly 
forgot it. The lone fact of a soap 
floating, . diving, or chugging 
around under its own power could 
not stir me from my inertia. In 
my Opinion, soap was soap and, 
therefore, nothing to get excited 
about. For a long period I blithely 
skipped over all soap copy until 
one day I noticed a radical change 
in the appeal of Ivory Soap. It 
was a pen and ink drawing of a 
very human tableau, accompanied 
by a delightful bit of pulsing copy 
that made me smile with good- 
humored reminiscence. From then 

[ began to read all of the Ivory 
Soap advertising and even to talk 
about it. Subconsciously, I decided 
that here was a product being 
marketed by a group of human 
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“If you want 
the cream of 
British business 
at home and 
abroad, you 
must ask for it 


in 
Pp T i ch 
Other papers 
have some of 
the best buyers 
in the Empire 
for readers. But 


PUNCH has all 


of them.” 
THOMAS RUSSELL, 


MARION JEAN LYON 


Advertisement Manager, “ PUNCH" 
#, FLEET STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 4, ENG. 
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Good Copy 


The past is gone, 
but the future 
belongs to the 
man who can 
best use it. 


Good copy can 
reflect the ca- 
pacity of the wise 
business leader 
to profit by the 
past without 
vain regret and 
to look ahead 
with courage. 


HAWLEY 
ADVERTISING | 
COMPANY 


Inc. 


95 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 

















beings. Today Ivory Soap is an 
institution in my home. The feel- 
ing of loyalty is there, for to Ivory 
Soap I am _ indebted for many 
pleasant moments of delightful, en- 
tertaining reading. 

hy not a little more of the 
milk of human understanding, a 
few more breathing tableaus in this 
endless and wearying pageantry of 
advertising ? 


Criterion Advertising 
Appointments 


John M. Wyatt is now vice-president 
and general sales manager of the (ri- 
terion Advertising Company, Inc., New 
York, three-sheet posting. He succeeds, 
in the title of general sales manager, 
Frank H. Birch, president, who has 
transferred the work of sales manage- 
ment to Mr. Wyatt. 

Harold R. Reynolds, for some years 
general manager of operations, has been 
appointed vice-president in charge of 
operations and treasurer. Edward A. 
Austen, formerly auditor, becomes comp 


“troller and secretary. 


E. A. McCulloch Heads 
Federal Trade Commission 


Edgar A. McCulloch, of Arkansas, has 
become chairman of the Federal Track 
Commission, succeeding Abram FF. 
Myers, resigned. Mr. McCulloch takes 
over the chairmanship under the rotation 
rule whereby each commissioner serves 
as chairman. He was appointed to the 
Commission in February, 1927, after 
having served for eighteen years as 
Chief Justice of the Arkansas Suprem« 
Court. 


Girard Hammond to Direct 
Dunlop Tire and Rubber Sales 


Girard Hammond has resigned his 
position as an executive of Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., to bx 
come general sales manager of the Dun- 
lop Tire and Rubber Company, Buffalo, 
ae He was, at one time, sales 
manager of the Dairymen’s League (0- 
operative Association, Inc., New York 
He also was formerly with the Crowell 
Publishing Company. 


New Account for Chappelow 
Agency 

The Thorobread Company, Cincinnati, 

has placed its advertising account with 


the Chappelow Advertising Company, 
St. Louis. Magazines will be used. 


University Press and Tolman 
Print Consolidate 

The University Press, Cambridge, 

Mass., and Tolman Print, Inc., Broc! 


ton and Boston, Mass., have been con- 
solidated. 
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Mr. Williams 


Says: 


“Readers of Popular Science 
constitute a preferred class as 
prospects for  Oil-O-Matic 
Heating. 


“They understand its advan- 
tages, and, because they are so 
well-informed on oil heating, 
they influence the choice of 
their friends. 


“As a world-leading producer 
of automatic oil burners, we 
value the influence of Popular 
Science in widening the market 
for oil heaters and directing 
the demand to products of es- 
tablished merit.” 


» » . 


350,000 guaranteed, all men. e 
Men with influence in the selection of 
products for industries as well as for 
personal use. . .. Presidents, ex- 
ecutives, engineers, professional men, 
etc. 


Cc. U. WILLIAMS 
President 
Williams Oil-O-Matic 
Heating Corp. 
Bloomington, Ill. 


Fiusulis Count, and. 
Popular Seconce- 
tery, om he 


Roche Advertsing @: 


Bs 


Know the Truth.about 











250 saaes pricing a York 
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Surplus 
Spending 
Ability 


Last year our readers 
contributed to the Ex- 
tension Society approxi- 
mately $1,400,000 for the 
“Home Missions” in the 
United States. 


Do you know of any 
other National maga- 
zine which can make 
this claim? 


In Extension Maga- 
zine you will find an 
ideal testing ground for 
your product, combining 
a consumer audience of 
330,000 better-than-aver- 
age homes with the larger 
buying power of many 
prosperous institutions. 


Extension Magazine 


ROBERT P. O’BRIEN 
Advertising Director 
180 North Wabash Avenue 

Chicago, Ill. 


WILLIAMSON & BRADBURN 
Eastern Representatives 


171 Madison Avenue 
New York City 
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Heads Puget Sounders and 
British Columbians 


Fred Crone, Vancouver, B. C., | 
been elected * president of the Pug = 
Sounders and British Columbians _ 
sociation which includes representati, 
of the cities of Seattle, Tacoma, Everet 
Bellingham and Longview, Wash. ‘d 
Victoria and Vancouver, B. C. The 
purpose of the association is to Stress 
“The Evergreen Playground”’ as_ ideal 
vacation country. Wilbur C. Raleigh, 
Tacoma; B. W. Huntoon, Bellingham, 
and Robert Ker, a were elecied 
vice-presidents and C, Johns, Seattle, 
executive secretary * | treasurer. 

Frank I Sefrit, of the Bellingham 
Herald was made chairman of the ad 
vertising committee. Plans are being 
made to follow up the campaign 
ducted last year. 


Sullivan Machinery Elects 
A. E. Blackwood 


Arthur E. Blackwood has been 
elected president of the Sullivan Ma- 
chinery Company, Chicago. He has 
been with this firm thirty-two years, 
twenty-three of which he has spent as 
manager of its Eastern sales depart- 
ment. More recently he has served as 
a director and first vice-president in 
charge of finances, at the Chicago head- 
quarters. 


L. T. Swallow Heads New 
Lynn B. Emery Division 


Lynn B. Emery, Inc., Detroit, has 
organized a new division which will be 
devoted to books, portfolios, advertising 
material, etc. L. T. Swallow, for the 
last several years with MacManus, Inc., 
Detroit advertising agency, has joined 
Lynn Emery, Inc., and will be it 
charge of the new division. 


W. C. Eadie with E. H. Brown 
Agency 

W. C. Eadie has joined’ the E. H. 
Brown Advertising Agency, Chicago, as 
a representative. He was, at one time, 
with the Fred M. Randall Company, 
Detroit, and, more recently has been 
with Montgomery Ward & Company, 
Chicago. 


Appoints H. Sumner Sternberg 
& Warren Kelly Agency 


The Best Ever Slipper Company, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has placed its adver 
tising account with the H. Sumner 
Sternberg & Warren Kelly Advertising 
Agency, New York. Newspapers, maga- 
zines and business papers will be used 


Joins Erwin, Wasey Agency 

Charles K. Robinson has joined the 
radio broadcasting department of Erwin, 
Wasey & Company, New York, advertis- 
ing agency. e was formerly with the 
National Theatre Tournament. 
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You should expect the organiza- 
tion which creates your window 
display ideas to give you good 
sales ideas, help in planning the 
distribution and most certainly 
expect advice as to what the 
dealer will like AND USE! 























CARL PERCY, Inc. 


Window Display Advertising 
450 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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Bought the STANDARD ADVERTISING 
REGISTER —“The Red Book” — and 
found it a thoroughly dependable 
SERVICE. It gives in synopsis all the 
details of NATIONAL ADVERTISERS 
and ADVERTISING AGENCIES, and by 
a regular system of revision and weekly 
reports keeps the information to date. 


Quit Guessing— Get the Register!! 
National Register Publishing Company 


Eastern Offices Western Offices 
245 Fifth Avenue, New York 140 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago 
7 Water Street, Boston 1226 Russ Bldg., San Francisco 





GIBBONS knows CANADA. 
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COSMOPOLITAN 


ANNOUNCES 
THE APPOINTMENT 


OF 


WARREN C. AGRY 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 





Will You Hold a Special Week 
During 1929? 


Advertisers Who Plan to Hold a Sales Week This Year Are Invited 
to Record Their Intentions 


TELEGRAM 
Curcaco, ILL. 
r of Printers’ Ink: 
P lease wire in what issues we may 
d a complete list of national sales 
romotion weeks such as bicycle week 
ng dates for nineteen twenty-nine. 
Montcomery Warp & Co. 


Arr MalrL 
Lorp & THomas anv Locan 
Cuicaco 
of Printers’ Inx: 
We are urgently in need of informa- 
tion as to the dates of the “special 
weeks” sponsored by the various organi- 
rations; such as “apple week,” “candy 
week,” ete., ete., for 1929. It is our 
understanding that these weeks change 
from year to year, and your Chicago 
ffi e advised me that you would be in 
position - give these dates for the cur- 
rent yea’ 
May T ask that you advise me at 
your earliest convenience? 
rp & THomas aNnD LOGAN 
J. McPHERson, 
Research Department. 


Tue Ratepn H. Jones Company 
CINCINNATI 
Editor of Printers’ INK: ; 

On January 5, 1928, you published a 
list of “‘weeks” under the title: “Where 
can we get a list of Special Weeks?” 

We are particularly interested in the 
lates of weeks of general interest posh 
as Better Homes Week, Baby Week 
ete., for the year 1929. 

If you have this information in your 
files, we would appreciate it very much 
if you would let us have a copy of it. 

What is wanted is the dates of special 
weeks (of general interest) for the year 
1929, 

hank you very much for giving this 
your prompt attention. 

Tue Ratpx H. Jones Company. 


S° far as Printers’ INK is aware, 
no list of special weeks for 
1929 has yet been compiled. There 
are so many different kinds of spe- 
cial weeks that it is to be doubted 
whether they could all be located 
or brought together in a single 
list. There are the kinds of weeks 
that are sponsored by some sort 
of organization or association, 
like American Education Week, 
or Boy Scout Anniversary Week, 
the purpose of which is not to sell 
something but rather merely to stir 
up general interest in the subject 
or secure attendance at a meeting 
or convention. Other weeks and 
days are for the purpose of mak- 


ing sales for a single company and 
its dealers, like Squibb Week, or 
Congoleum Week. Still other 
weeks, like Thrift Week or Fire 
Prevention Week, may be no more 
than an idea which somebody thinks 
is important enough to be distin- 
guished by having a week named 
after it. Besides all these, there 
are weeks that are national in 
character and others which are 
local or sectional. Of the weeks 
mentioned by our _ correspon- 
dents, there is a record of Na- 
tional Bicycle Week, held in the 
spring of each year, around the 
first of May, under the auspices 
of The Cycle Trades of America; 
National Apple Week occurs each 
year during latter October or early 
November ; there is no such thing 
as a candy week but there is a 
National Sweetest Day, the second 
Saturday in October, sponsored by 
the National Confectioners’ Asso- 
ciation and- supported by candy 
manufacturers, jobbers and _ re- 
tailers; Better Homes Week has 
occurred during past years in latter 
April; and Baby Week is an early 
May idea for the pushing of ar- 
ticles of babies’ wearing apparel 


_ in retail stores. 


The history of special weeks and 
days is uncertain and hard to 
trace. As much information as 
could be found on the subject was 
recorded in the article mentioned 
in the Ralph H. Jones letter and 
in another article which appeared 
in Printers’ INK MonTHLy of 
November, 1927, entitled, “Gaug- 
ing the Value of the ‘Week’ in 
Food Merchandising.” 

There is little to add to what 
has already been written. on special 
weeks except to suggest that ad- 
vertisers who are contemplating 
the use of a special sales week 
during 1929 record their intentions 
with Printers’ Ink, where, should 
enough interest in the subject be 
shown, the list could be printed. 
—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 
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ONE 
MACA ZINE 


HAS 
COMPLETE 
COVERAGE 
OF THE 
HARDWARE, 
FIELD 
THAT 


Goon 
HARDWARE 


79 MADISON AVE., NYC 





We create what we 
print and print what 
we create: principal- 
ly books & booklets to 
picture a business, a 
product or a service. 
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Poor 
Richard Club Honors 


Franklin 


N January 17, for the twent) 

fourth time, a program in 
honor of Benjamin Franklin was 
observed by the Poor Richard Club 
of Philadelphia. The celebration 
opened with memorial services at 
Old Christ Church where Frank- 
lin worshiped. From the church, 
members of the club marched in a 
body to the grave of Frankli: 
Wreaths sent by President Coolidg: 
and the Consul Association wer« 
placed on the grave. 

In the evening the club’s annual 
banquet was held. Each year the 
ballroom of the Bellevue-Stratford 
is decorated to carry out the theme 
of the banquet and for the occasion 
this year it was converted into a 
huge hangar in which was stored 
a fifty-foot Zeppelin. The Poor 
Richard Players enacted a play, th 
scenes of which took place at stops 
of the Zeppelin in its journey from 
Philadelphia to Berlin, apropos of 
the club’s delegation to the adver 
tising convention at Berlin next 
year. 

A review of the activities of th 
club during the last year was mad 
by Louis W. Wheelock, president 

The committee in charge of the 
dinner included: S. D. Hofheimer 
chairman; Arthur J. Adler, Harry 
Appleton, Karl Bloomingdale, Wil- 
liam Ingersoll, Frederick G. Jones, 
Howard F. Kairer and 

Philp Kind, William J. Laird, 
xeorge Loane, Jack Lutz, J. B 
Mackenzie, Edward R. Maize, Jr.. 
Rowe Stewart, Howard Story and 
Paul A. Dorn, Jr. 


Appoints John D. Boyle 
Agency 


Barron-Anderson, Boston, manufac 
turer of overcoats and topcoats, has ap- 
pointed John D. Boyle, Inc., New York, 
advertising agency, to direct its adver- 
tising account. Magazines, business 
papers and direct mail will be used. 


Joins Fertig Agency 

Canney, formerly with th 
Butterick Publishing Company, has 
joined The Lawrence Fertig Company 
Inc., New York advertising agency, as 
an account executive. 


Arch 
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‘Jarmers in Bis Business 


“The farmer of today is a real business man, running his 
farm on a business basis. It is to this type of man that 
the sensible advertiser appeals when he goes after the 
rural market.” Printers’ Ink, Aug. 2, 1928. 

The members of the Dairymen’s League Co-operative 
Association are not only business men, but they are en- 
gaged in Big Business. Through their co-operative 
organization they process and market dairy products 
valued at scores of millions annually. 

Since its organization in May, 1921, the Association has 
transacted a total business of nearly half a billion dollars. 
The gross sales for the year ending March 3ist, 1928, 
amounted to $82,501,310, an increase over the preceding 
year of $8,784,409 

Reach these former business men through their own 
paper—the DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE NEWS. Milk 
prices are higher than a year ago while feed prices are 
working lower. This is a favorable time to appeal to the 
dairy families of “The New York City Milk Shed.” 


Sample Copy and Rate Card sent on request 
ee DAIBYMEN'SS 
NEWS 
New 


Chicago 
it West saad Street 10 S. LaSalle Street 
W. A. Schreyer, Bus. Mor. John D. Ross 
Phone Pennsyivania 4760 Phone State 3652 
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ramet-logues 


effective sales 
plans must 
be geared to 
productive 
advertising 
ideas © 


Kramer Associates, Inc. 
DIRECT ADVERTISING 
Graybar Building 
NewYork City 
Lexington 7165 





re you 


Advertising ‘man ’ 
—~iwrite 


for information about the ig lt 
Extension Course in Practical Ad- 


vertising. Entirely different from 
the “book-course” method. 

Let Eastman train you at home, by 
actual instruction, direct from the 
classrooms here, under a_ strong 
faculty of hard-hitting business 
men, who know. 

SIMPLE CLEAN-CUT 
PRACTICAL DRAMATIC 
VIVID 
MODERATE COST 


Eastman School of Business 
Dept. 83, Extension Division 
Rice Bldg. Boston, Mass. 
Resident School: Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
Over 100,000 Graduates 
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What Advertising 
Appeal Will Sell My 
Product? 


(Continued from page 6) 

of them, copied. Separated in this 
way from their brand names the 
appeals were presented to various 
people and judged for effectiveness, 
An example of such an appeal, in 
this case for a radio, is as fol- 
lows: 

You don’t have to hunt for stations 
—everything within range comes march. 
ing in as you turn the ONE DIAL. 
There are no auxiliary tuning devices 
on the “x” with which you have to 
fiddle to hear the programs clearly. Just 
One Dial—that’s all. 

The subjects in this experiment 
were typical consumers, and while 
the number of opinions is not large 
enough to allow a claim of valid- 
ity for all the particular conclu- 
sions obtained, the general facts 
as given in the following re- 
sults, of definite preferences for 
certain appeals and the compara- 
tive uselessness of other appeals 
for a given commodity, is easily 
attested. 

The experiment, then, was car- 
ried on as follows: Appeals used 
in advertising radios were taken, 
stripped of their trade names, 
copied on similar cards of blank 
white paper and presented to a 
number of consumers. These con- 
sumers were asked to arrange the 
appeals in the order of their pull- 
ing power, and then the average 
order of strength for all the con- 
sumers was statistically arrived at 
The average for the judgment on 
radio appeals follows with number 
one the strongest and number [if- 
teen the weakest. 

1. One dial only. 

No batteries. 

Reality of reproduction. 
. Beautiful cabinet. 
Distance. 

Expert approval. 
Consistency in operation. 
Compactness. 
Direct-from-factory (low price) 
One million in use. 

. Free demonstration. 

- Social prestige. 

. Experienced workmanship. 
. Permanence. 

. Neutrodyne circuit. 


From among the appeals to 
toothpaste. users the following 


sai 
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OF THE 


NATIONS C ou nty 


MAJOR 


marcets/ New Jersey 
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Some advertisers only dimly realize the size of 
Hudson County as a market and its capabilities of 
absorbing vast quantities of merchandise. 


No small town market here! 


The key to this market is through its leading 
newspaper, the 


Jersey Observer 


Complete coverage at one cost. 


Guaranteed larger circulation in Hudson County, 
New Jersey, than that of any other local news- 
paper. 

OFFICES : 
JERSEY CITY HOBOKEN UNION CITY 

GILMAN, NICOLL AND RUTHMAN, Chicago and San Francisco 

MEMBER A.B.C. 
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he Chars i 
"TeGrengesl gain 


The Long Beach Press Telegram 
carried exaétly 12,525,212 lines 
of paid advertising in 1928.... 


This is a gain of 


10.33% 


Over 1927 


Indicative of this consistent upward trend in Long 
Beach is the fact that only one other newspaper on 
the entire Pacific Coast established a greater gain. 


Such a gain as the Press Telegram’s proves con- 
clusively that more and more advertisers, both 
National and Local, know that the 


LONG BEACH Market 
Cannot be reached 
effectively by any other 
means 
except the Press “Telegram 


Member 100,000 Group American Cities 


PresseuCelegram 


EVENINGS and SUNDAY MORNING 
Associated Press Consolidated Press United Press 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
Williams, Lawrence and Cresmer Co. 
Offices. New York. Chicago, Seattle, San Francisco, Los Angeles 


QOowoeaonauswhyr an 


~ 


=— 
=) 
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twenty-two were tested and are 
listed below in their order of 
strength as determined by the ex- 
periment: 


. Keeps teeth snowy white. 
. Removes film from teeth. 
. Invigorates mouth glands. 
. Used by dentists. 
(3 and 4 tied for place.) 
Makes teeth clean. 
Keeps the gums healthy. 
. Gives sweet breath. 
A factor in beauty culture. 
. Makes smile prettier. 
. Firms the gums. 
Halts disease in the mouth. 
. Pleasant to the taste. 
13. Prevents pyorrhea. 
. Contains special ingredients. 
5. Multiplies alkalinity of saliva. 
. Has met with universal approval. 
17. Free of grit. 
. Children like it. 
19. Quick to use. 
0. Comes in large tube. 
. Comes out in ribbon. 
2. Price cheap. 


who 


> 


SORBNAWN 


The experimenter found that the 
sixteen best appeals for shaving 
cream were as follows, and in the 
order of strength given: 


1. Quick shave—softens the beard at 
its base. 
. Tonic for your skin. 
Clean-close shave. 
ri Face protection. 
5. Maintains its creamy fullness. 
I Whisks away the oil-film from the 
bear 
7. Strong bubbles hold 
erect for cutting. 
8. Millions of men use it. 
9. Hundred shaves from one tube. 
. It soothes and cools the skin. 
. No rub-in. 
2. Small and wetter bubbles pene- 
trate deep down to the bottom of every 
I = 


the hairs 


Years of experience as soap man- 
uf Rn Bg 
14. No brush—just apply with Bs 
os 
No soapy after-shave odor. 
16. The hinge cap can’t fall off and 
get lost. 


The ten strongest appeals for 
smoking tobacco were found to be, 
and in order of strength, as fol- 
lows: 


1. Coolness. 
2. Body. 

3. Freshness. 
4. Mildness. 
5. Leadership. 
6. Rough cut. 
7. Blend. 

8. No bite. 

9. Different. 
10. Price. 


The twelve best selling appeals 
for cigarettes, in the order of their 
effectiveness, were: 
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Our new booklet 


“Building Sales through 
Cartoon Illustrations 
and Clever Copy” 


should interest anybody con- 
sidering new and unusual ad- 
vertising plans. 


We will send a copy to Ad- 
vertising Managers, Account 
Executives and Att Directors 
who will write or phone for it. 


FRED A. WISH, Inc. 

12 East 4Ist Street 
New York City 
Lexington 1041 

Who have made available, for various kinds 
of advertising, the services and product of a 


large group of nationally popular Cartoonists 
and Writers. 








MORTONS SA 
ITPQURS 


We'll Send You— 


A DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER, 
telling why many of the country’s largest ad- 
vertisers are using Parker Signs and Dis- 
plays. It’s yours for the asking. If you are 
interested in increasing your sales and stimu- 
lating dealers, if you are looking for effective 
“clincher” advertising, send for this folder 
today. Parker Signs and Displays are double- 
duty advertising servants—they reach the 
buyer where he buys and, at the same time, 
the dealer where he sells. They are per- 
forming such double-duty service for prod- 
ucts like Clicquot Club Ginger Ale, Baby Ruth 
Gum and Candy, Wrigley’s Gum, Easton’s 
Mayonnaise and Morton's Salt. Parker Signs 
and Displays will work for you effectively and 
economically. Write for your copy of the 
folder today. Parker Metal Decorating Co., 
Inc., Dept. B, Howard and Ostend Sts., 
Baltimore, Md. 


PARKER 


SIGNS and DISPLAYS 


y 
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Thinking 
Out Loud 


Here I am, starting my seventh 
year at the head of a small ad- 
vertising agency (recognized ) 
with a fair volume of business. 
I do the selling, copy, layout, 
buying of art work and contact. 
My associate takes care of me- 
chanical production, some con- 
tact and finance. I need a third 
man—of a calibre we both will 
be glad to accept as a partner 
after a time. Primarily I need 
the man, not his money. I have 
all the capital I need to finance 
present business and more 


money is available if required. 


I want a man who can sell ad- 
vertising agency service. He will 
have to be the type whose ability 
alone will carry him along. Such 
a man will not need a financial 
crutch in the shape of a drawing 
account or salary—neither of 
which is offered. 


What then can I offer a man? 
What inducement is there to go 
with me instead of a large agency 
with Titles, oriental-rugged foyers 
and a Park Avenue address? 


Only this: A more than liberal 
commission arrangement. A share 
in all the net profits. An oppor- 
tunity (if he so desires) to “buy 
into” the agency. And above all, 
unrestricted freedom of thought 
and action, summed up in the 
words “My own boss.” 


Chegracter requirements—I1_ will 
stand the most rigid investigation. 
So will my present associate. So 
must any potential associate. 


Tell me why you think it will pay 
us both to get acquainted. 


Address “M,” Box 81, 
Ink. 


Printers’ 
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. Pleasure. 
Mild and mellow. 
Never tire the taste. 
No throat irritation. 
Always fresh. 
. Soothes the throat. 
i Spatee, 

elaxation. 
. Blended tobacco. 
. Delicacy. 
. Natural tobacco taste. 
- Popularity predicted by “those 
who know.” 


RH SOB YAUNawWre 


— a ee 


The point we come to is that 
there are strong and weak appeals, 
or we might say certain good ap- 
peals that touch human wants, and 
other appeals some of which are 
poor and others which get worse 
and worse as the advertisers wan- 
der away to discuss their com- 
panies, their originality and “dif 
ference,” technicalities of their 
product, and the fact that the 
“hinge cap can’t fall off and get 
lost.” 

In brief it would seem that a 
good selling argument is one that 
appeals rather definitely to a want 
or need of the customer in a reve- 
lant, comprehensible manner. The 
best appeals for radio are, for 
instance, good reproduction with- 
out trouble or bother in a beauti- 
ful cabinetted set. For toothpaste 
Clean, snowy teeth, healthy mouth 
and safety (used by dentists) 
For shaving cream: Quick, clean, 
tonic, and face protection. For 
tobacco: Coolness, freshness, body 
and mildness. For cigarettes: 
Pleasure, mildness and freshness. 

Of course, in choosing an appeal 
it may be well sometimes to select 
one which lacks a little strength 
and gains in novelty. But when 
this is done the novelty wears off, 
and always there is the problem of 
really combining the novel appeal 
and the old human want. Many 
far-fetched appeals have little ex 
cuse to offer for their existence, 
and involve much expense. 

Beginning fresh it should be as 
easy to connect a brand or trad 
name with one appeal as with an 
other. Why not use novelty in 
making the connection rather than 
in the appeal? If certain appeals 
most definitely stimulate certain 
wants, those particular appeals 
would be the best ones to asso- 
ciate with any particular brand. 
Novel and unique ways might be 
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Mrs. Housewife, P.A. 


Purchasing Agent for “San Francisco Homes Un- 
limited”: To you who advertise and sell, what 
more priceless than Milady’s favor? 


Staggering indeed is the volume of retail sales in 
which women hold the balance of buying-power— 
including all these significant classifications : 
Department Stores Food Products 
. Pharmaceutical Women’s Clothing 
Toilet Requisites Grocers 


Women’s Wear Musical Instruments 
Radio Shoes 


In each of these, The CALL leads all San Fran- 
cisco daily newspapers*—proof conclusive that The 
CALL is first in feminine favor! 


Let The CALL introduce your products and make 
your name a household word to prosperous Mrs. 
San Francisco Housewife, P. A. 


Media Records’’ statistics. 


THE CALL 


San Francisco’s Leading Evening Newspaper 


One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by 
more than twenty million people 


For Rates and Full Particulars Address Nearest Representative 
HERBERT W. MOLONEY JOHN H. LEDERER KARL J. SHULL 
342 Madison Avenue 910 Hearst Building Transportation Building 
NEW YORE CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 


mber of International News Service Member of Associated Press 
Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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I want to go 

into the.... 
advertising 
business 


I want to go into the 
advertising agency busi- 
ness. I have money. I 
have offices and a group 
suited for the work. I 
have a following. I seek 
additional men_ having 
advertising agency quali- 
fications and business to 
round out a good organ- 
ization, who can become 
partners. 


Address “O” Box 83, P. I. 
ee 








Announcement 


Leslie W. Devereux 
and Robert H. Smith 
announce the organ- 
ization of a new 
advertising agency 
under the firm name 
of Devereux & Smith, 
with offices in the 
First National Bank 
Building, Utica, N. Y. 


Publication Data and 
Solicitation welcomed. 


Devereux & Smith 
Advertising 

* First National Bank Bldg. 
UTICA, N. Y. 
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sought for making this association. 

It would, then, seem a good rule 
to start from, and come back to, 
(without wandering far away in 
the interim) the human need 
which makes people want the 
product. 

And this would give plenty of 
scope for the ingenuity of the copy 
writer. Nothing in the world 
awakens more attention and _ in- 
terest than a new thing in an old 
setting; a new baby, for instance, 
in an already considerable family. 
And so it should be quite easy to 
introduce a new product by mak- 
ing the old appeals, provided the 
appeals made touch directly on 
human wants. 


New Accounts for Humphrey- 


Meredith 


The Kayline Company, Cleveland, 
manyfacturer of commercial _ lighting 
equipment, has placed its advertising 
account with Humphrey-Meredith, Inc., 
Cleveland advertising agenc Busines Ss 
papers and direct mail will e used. 

The Emvalite Corporation, manufac- 
turer of dental and surgical lamps and 
the Emvalite examination and _trans- 
illumination instrument for the dental 
and medical profession, has also ap- 
pointed Humphrey- Meredith, Inc., to 
direct its advertising account. 


Death of Roland B. Batchelder 


Roland B. Batchelder, sales manager 
of the Oakland Motor Car Company, 
Pontiac, Mich., died recently at Chi- 
cago. He joined the Oakland organiza- 
tion as district sales manager a little 
more than a year ago and had been 
advanced to the position of sales man- 
ager just a few days before his death. 
Mr. Batchelder was thirty-seven years 
old. 


W. F. Earls Advanced By 
U. S. Rubber Company 


W. F. Earls, advertising manager of 
the general division of the United States 
Rubber Company, New York, has been 
made general manager of advertising 
In his new position he will have charge 
of tire advertising as well as of the 
general division. 


F. B. Davis, Jr., to Head 


U. S. Rubber 

F. B. Davis, e- has been elected 
president of the United States Rubber 
Company, New York, to succeed Charles 
B. Seger, who becomes chairman of the 
board of directors. Mr. Davis was re- 
cently president of the Du Pont Viscoloid 
Company, a subsidiary of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Company. 
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A Letter to 
National Advertisers 





Almost daily for the last six years, one or more 
persons has asked The Baltimore Post: 


“When are you going to large size?” 


They but reflected the prevalent feeling in Balti- 
more that the tabloid size of this newspaper was 
merely a preliminary step in its development. 


We must now confess the truth—the public 
knew better than we. For the local management 
of The Post and the general management of the 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers had no other idea 
than that this newspaper would continue perma- 
nently in its present form. 


But changing conditions in the handling of news 
and advertising, together with greater demands by 
readers, have compelled us to change our minds. 


Consequently, The Post has gone to “standard 
size.” 


We have abandoned the tabloid form simply be- 
cause we’ve outgrown it. We have changed the 
size of our page to the conventional eight-column 
size in vogue in other newspapers. 


The careful selection and editing of 
news which has been the foundation on 
which The Post has grown—together 
with its independent editorial policy— 
will not be sacrificed; rather, it will be 
greatly improved. 


News will be just as carefully selected 
and edited as before—but there will be 
more of it. 


The standard size (8 cols.) started 
Monday, January 21st. 


The Baltimore Post 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 
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The HMontreal Star 


Celebrates Diamond Jubilee 


>_< _+- 


Sixty Years Under Same Owner-Manager 


~>_$——> = + 


On January 16 The Montreal Daily Star 
completed its sixtieth year of publication. 


The reading public of Canada have al- 
ready pronounced their verdict upon.the 
value of this paper to the community in 
which it has labored, fought and served 
for three generations. 


National advertisers and advertising agencies are also quick to appreciate 
the outstanding merit of a daily newspaper that can look back upon a 
record of uninterrupted growth in circulation and advertising patronage 
for sixty years under the same proprietor-manager. 


Conclusive evidence of this appreciation is to be found in advertising 
lineage figures which for 1928 showed that the Montreal Star carried 
more national display, more local display, more classified advertising, 
than the other English language papers combined. 


The Montreal Star gives advertisers density of coverage probably un- 
equalled the world over. The Star has an unduplicated circulation 
reaching practically 100 per cent of the English-speaking population of 
Montreal and about 15,000 of the best class French bi-lingual homes 


Further evidence of the Montreal Star’s continued virility and progres 
siveness is expressed in the records for the first six months of 192s, 
when the Star showed the largest advertising gains of any newspaper in 
North America. The record is being maintained, in spite of the strict 
censorship, which was responsible for the exclusion of 500,000 lines of 
undesirable advertising from the Montreal Star in 1928. 


The Montreal Daily Star 


Canada’s Greatest Newspaper 
ESTABLISHED 1869 
MONTREAL CANADA 





Sales Compensation Methods Not 
Peculiar to Certain Fields 


Where Salesmen Are Paid a Commission in Addition to Salary, Different 
Ways of Arriving at Basis May Be Used in a Particular Field 


Genera Exectric CoMPany 

Scuenectapy, N. 

litor of Printers’ INK: 
in order to enable us to compile a 
ef summary in various fields for de- 
termining different methods of fixing 
umumissions for salesmen and sales man- 
rs where both salary and commission 
paid for sales, will you not give 


a reference to the issues in recent 
irs of Printers’ Ink where this has 
en discussed? 

GENERAL mace Company, 


. Davis, 
Publicity Department. 


S° far as Printers’ INK is aware, 
no established methods of fixing 
commissions, where a commission is 
paid in addition to salary, exists in 
the various fields, such as indus- 
trial, house-to-house, selling to 
dealers, and the like. Different 
methods may be used in each field. 

Take the National Biscuit Com- 
pany, for example, whose salesmen 
call on retailers. G. B. Hawes, as- 
sistant sales manager, says: “Our 
salesmen operate on a basis of sal- 
ary and commission. The salary 
basis is the same the country over, 
but while the rate of commission 
is also the same, the sales basis is 
changed to suit conditions. For 
example, in one section of the 
country or in one district, a sales- 
man may be paid commission on all 
sales over $100 per month; in an- 
other section $500; in another sec- 
tion $1,000; in another $1,500; in 
another $2,000; and so on up to 
$5,000, or more. In other words, 
we take into consideration the vol- 
ume of business that we have in 
any given district, what we think 
the man is worth to begin with, and 
then arrange his salary and com- 
mission basis accordingly.” 

In the case of The Wahl Com- 
pany, maker of Eversharp pencils 
and Wahl pens, whose salesmen al- 
so call on dealers, A. G. Frost, 
vice-president, says: “We pay our 
salesmen a salary, their expenses, 
and a commission over bogie. This 
bogie is based upon the potential 
value of each territory compared 
with the business. 


“We have a comprehensive sys- 
tem of establishing the relative po- 
tential value of each territory which 
has proved quite workable over a 
period of years. 

“In addition to the bogie, upon 
which the commissions are based, 
a quota is established for each ter- 
ritory, which, of course, is higher 
than the bogie. The bogie has less 
reference to the potential sales than 
the quota. 

“Sometimes with the older men 
the bogie will have been established 
at the beginning of their employ- 
ment and not changed as the busi- 
ness increases. The new’ men com- 
ing in would have a new bogie 
based upon up-to-date conditions.” 

Another interesting contribution 
to the subject in a field adjoining, 
if not overlapping, the one in which 
Mr. Frost’s company operates, is 
from the Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Company. Herman Price, manager 
of the pencil sales department, says : 
“We pay our salesmen guaranteed 
salaries, plus expenses. The latter 
being subject, of course, to our ap- 
proval. 


A Sliding Scale of Commission 


“In addition we establish a slid- 
ing scale of commission for each 
of our men, and if by the applica- 
tion of these several rates of com- 
mission to a _ salesman’s annual 
sales of our different quality prod- 
ucts, we secure an amount which 
is in excess of what has been paid 
to him during the year in salary 
and expenses, we give him a bonus 
for the difference. We naturally 
pay the highest rate of commis- 
sion on the products which carry 
the widest margin of profit and the 
lowest rate of commission on 
the articles which show the thinnest 
margin of profit. 

“By this plan we make the inter- 
ests of the Dixon company and of 
the salesmen mutual, and we get 
clearl¥ in the minds of our sales- 
men that we are interested not 
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FOR SALE 


In one of the most progressive seaports 
of the new South, a city of over a hun- 
dred thousand population with a_ de- 
lightful year-around climate, there is a 
printing business for sale. 

This firm is the leading printer of that 
city. Its equipment is modern in every 
respect. Its personnel is of the highest 
type. Its reputation and good-will is 
firmly established. 

THE BUSINESS IS NOW AND 
ALWAYS HAS BEEN ON A GOOD- 
PAYING BASIS. 

The owner desires to sell this business 
due to the fact that greater opportunities 
have been offered him in another field. 

This is an opportunity to pure hase at 
a fair price a live, progressive, well- 
established firm. 

For obvious reasons the name of the 
city, the firm, etc., are not mentioned in 
this advertisement. Full information will 
be given upon request. 

At least $20,000.00 cash will be needed 
to close the deal, no less. Unless finan- 
cially able, please do not write. 


Send inquiries to 


“N,” Box 82, Care of 
Printers’ Ink 


AVAILABLE 


Native of New England, Christian, age 
36 and a Mason. Married—one son. Have 
keen appreciation for beauty in ine 
Creative and Analytical. Studied and dealt 
in Oriental Rugs prior to close of war. 


BALANCED EXPERIENCE 
Senior Salesman—-Member “All Star Club” 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO. 


Sales Promotion—Advertising Manager 
Largest Distributor of 


CADILLAC MOTOR CARS 


AT PRESENT—Engaged in creation and pro- 
duction of distinctive Printing, Engraving 
and Display Material in association with 
small though highly rated New York Printer 
—Rounding out an intensive, ten years’ ex- 
perience in actual SELLING and SALES 
PROMOTION—including Agency experience. 














Particularly equipped to understandingly serve 
a National Organization—possibly as Assist- 
ant to General Sales Manager or Sales Pro- 
motion Manager. 


Compensation is secondary to opportunity for 
growth through persistent, constructive service. 
Financially able to accept moderate salary 
during period of adjustment to new organiza- 
tion. 


Full portfolio of sales records, specimens of 
visuals, layouts, drawings and actual pro- 
ductions. Highest type character amd busi- 
ness references. 


Address “‘R,’’ Box 85, Printers’ Ink 


PRINTERS’ INK 
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merely in volume of sales but also 
in quality of sales.” 

Not to go into the matter any 
further, it is quite apparent from 
this testimony that a system of 
compensation, where it is more 
complicated than straight salary or 
straight commission, is not at all 
peculiar to a field but it is most 
peculiar to a particular business in 
that field. 

No subject in all the realm of 
selling is of more constant interest 
than methods of compensating 
salesmen. It is significant that 
large organizations like the General 
Electric Company periodically sur- 
vey the various methods in use in 
fields other than their own. No 
doubt General Electric, like many 
other growing and expanding com- 
panies, is eager to discoyer the ideal 
method of compensating salesmen 
Of course, there is no one best 
plan. There are, on the contrary, 
literally scores of “best” plans, best 
in their particular fields and for 
their particular products, but none 
of them is best in the sense that 
it cannot be improved upon and 
readjusted to keep pace with chang- 
ing conditions in an industry. Curi- 
osity as to what is going on in 
fields other than one’s own is, be- 
sides being a virtue, frequently the 
means of making valuable discov- 
eries which can be adapted and 
adopted to advantage. 

Articles on the subject of com- 
pensating salesmen are appearing 
in the Printers’ INK Publications 
from time to time and a list of 
those which have appeared may be 
had by anyone who will write for 
it—-[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


B. J. Hauser Joins Ramsay 
Organization 


Bertram J. Hauser, recently sales pro- 
motion manager: of the American Ther- 


mo-Ware Company, New York, and, 
previously, with the fe 3 Foun- 
dation, of that cit has joined the 
staff of the Robert Ramsay Organi- 
zation, New York, as associate on ser- 
vice. 


Kenneth D. Caldwell, previously an 
qoeeuns executive with Smith & Ferris, 
Los nge eles advertising agency, has 
joned” e advertising department of 
Max Factor, i 


Los Angeles, 
manufacturer. 


cosmetic 
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to Atlantic Electrotype 
and Stereotype Co., Inc., 
for the success of their 


first mailing piece 








ore 


we're very glad that we happen 
to have created and printed it. 


Henri, Nanes & Jacoby 
Creative Department of 
THE DIAMOND PRESS 
333 Hudson St., New York 
dial C-A-N-6-1-8-0...apple pie to us are all your direct mail problems 


and if you have none its high time you did ..let us show you how to get them 
and how to get out of them...call us at the creative corner...dial C-A-N-6-1-8-0 
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Customers It is well oc- 
as casionally to be 


reminded of the 
Prospects things that we 
know and usually forget. One of 
these well-known but oft-forgotten 
facts is that customers are the 
very best kind of prospects. 

A recent advertisement for Bu- 
lova Watches is headed, “To those 
who received a watch at Christ- 
mas Time,” the message ostensibly 
being addressed to persons who 
already own Bulova Watches. Such 
an advertisement shows evidence of 
the fact that the manufacturer is 
not forgetting people who have 
bought or in this particular in- 
stance who have been given the 
product. 

The famous Packard slogan, “Ask 
the Man Who Owns One,” is a mes- 
sage with a double purpose. First, 
of course, it talks to the man who 
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doesn’t own one but, second, it 
builds a pride of ownership which 
is of great value in getting repeat 
sales. Buick and other automobile 
companies frequently use the same 
selling psychology. 

Too often advertising is re- 
garded as an everlasting scramble 
for new business when in reality 
much advertising must be read and 
digested by people who have al- 
ready favored the advertisers with 
their patronage. 

One manufacturer had this quite 
forcibly drawn to his attention 
when he found that replies to an 
unsigned business-paper advertise- 
ment seeking new agencies showed 
a liberal percentage of letters from 
dealers who were already handling 
his products. He immediately in- 
augurated a vigorous campaign 
addressed to these lukewarm deal- 
ers with the result that today he 
has a strong, loyal dealer organ- 
ization made up of retailers who 
would not think of answering blind 
advertisements offering cece 
for the class of product made by 
this manufacturer. 

That customers are prospects is 
no longer a bit of astonishing 
news. Every advertiser knows it. 
However, too few of them show 
any evidence of this knowledge in 
their advertising. It pays now and 
then to sit down and address cus- 
tomers directly in contrast to the 
usual over-the-shoulder glimpse of 
recognition to which they are ac- 
customed. 


Sales Many a produc- 
tion man and 


Objections president could 
and Excuses testify to the fact 
that their problems with sales ob- 
jections are comparable to the 
salesman’s problems in selling. Just 

s “all stocked up” is a seasonal 
argument to the salesman, so the 
production manager may hear regu- 
larly certain objections from the 
sales force to the style or quality 
of the merchandise. 

The style element seems to have 
a bearing on sales objections also, 
for at times the whole sales staff 
will bring back to the home office 
an assortment of reasons why the 
customer won’t buy, only to fail 
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to report such objections a few 
weeks or months later, when the 
salesmen come in with a totally 
new crop. 

One national advertiser found 
that his production department was 
taking these recurring crops of 
sales objections so seriously that 
it was impairing the quality and 
style of the products made by the 
company. 

In order to meet the situation .in 
a way which was fair both to the 
sales department and to the men 
charged with proper styling and 
the smooth production of a com- 
plete line, it was found necessary 
to create a new department of four 
men. These men travel almost 
continuously and are under the di- 
rection of an executive whose word 
is final in regard to changes in the 
style and quality of the merchan- 
dise. It is the function of this 
department to get out in the field 
among both retailers and final con- 
sumers to discover just which sales 
objections are genuine criticisms of 
the merchandise and which are 
simply excuses for not buying. 

The head of the department, a 
calm, level-headed person, sifts the 
wheat from the chaff and makes 
recommendations to béth the sales 
and production departments as to 
how they can best co-operate for 
the better building of the business 
as a whole. 

The men in his department have 
naturally developed as missionary 
and service men, but their princi- 
pal job is still neither to sell nor 
to help sell, but to discover new 
buying trends and habits and to 
judge a sales objection at its true 
worth. 

Every customer and prospect has 
a defense mechanism and some 
salesmen get into the habit of re- 
porting alibis as real criticisms of 
house policy or the company’s 
product. It is a natural problem 
and one of ‘ong standing. Most 
manufacturers do not find it neces- 
sary to create a special department 
to solve it. What usually suffices 
is a company officer familiar with 
all sides of the business who keeps 
a close watch on the product and 
policy to see if the business is 
abreast with the times and who 
instinctively knows that some. sales 


‘ted to regulate itself. 
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objections are to be scriously in- 
vestigated while others are the nat- 
ural defensive excuses of a cus- 
tomer who needs more resale ideas 
or a prospect not yet entirely con- 
vinced. 


Combine’ A short time ago 
one of the. lead- 


Both Ideas oe OF the legal 


profession in this country, Harry 
D. Nims, delivered an address 
before a meeting of lawyers on 
the subject of “The Lawyer’s Con- 
tribution Today to the Public Wel- 
fare.” It might be imagined from 
this title that Mr. Nims was hand- 
ing out bouquets to the profession 
of which he is a distinguished 
part. Imagination, however, would 
be wrong in building such a pic- 
ture from that title. Mr. Nims, 
instead of placing the laurel wreath 
and ivy on the brow of his pro- 
fession, lambasted it for its short- 
comings in its dealings with the 
publicshortcomings which have 
cost the profession a certain amount 
of the respect and good opinion of 
the public which it needs in order 
to do the great work it should per- 
form. 

Mr. Nims went further than 
scathing criticism. He had a plan 
to offer. It was his idea that his 
profession could be made over into 
what it should be, if not in this 
generation, at least in the next, by 
a plan whereby the .bar would, 
through public opinion, be permit- 
From his 
argument pleading for the accep- 
tance of this idea we quote the 
following : 


To do this (that is, to accept this 
idea) is merely to recognize a procedure 
which has existed to some extent in 
our court system from the beginning. 
It is merely to recognize a system 
which has worked with outstanding suc- 
cess in England. To refuse it is to 
indict our judges as failing in public 
spirit. 

It has been demonstrated to the hilt 
that satisfactory rules of procedure can- 
not be achieved through legislation. It 
has been demonstrated that satisfactory 
rules can be achieved committing 
the task of drawing such rules to the 
courts themselves. 

To insist that the bar shall be made 
up of men, fitted both morally and 
mentally for reasonable public service, 
is not to sacrifice a single principle of 
democracy. To set up a plan by 
which the incompetent lawyer who neg- 
lects his client’s business, who by dila- 
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tory methods increases the expense of 
justice, who fails to bring his cases 
to trial, who disregards the convenience 
of the public and hampers the work 
of the courts, shall be discipliried by his 
own profession so far as may be nec- 
essary to remove these abuses, cannot 
be otherwise than healthful and right, 
both from the standpoint of the bar 
and of the public. 

But this can be done only when the 
public entrusts the control of lawyers, 
to some extent at least, to an organized 
bar in each State. If our judges can- 
not be trusted to regulate in large mea- 
sure our court procedure; if the bar 
as a whole, properly organized and 
under a scheme by which every lawyer 
must become a part of an organized 
bar, cannot be trusted to properly dis- 
cipline the lawyers who fail in their 
duty to their clients, and train the stu- 
dents at law, there is little hope left. 


About a year ago a man long 
identified with advertising, Paul T. 
Cherington, director of research 
for the J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany, appeared before a meeting 
of the legal profession at Cincin- 
nati and delivered himself of much 
the same thoughts on that profes- 
sion as it stands today, as did Mr. 
Nims. Mr. Cherington’s thoughts 
on that subject may be found in 
Printers’ INK of March 1, 1928, 
or in his recently published book, 
“The Consumer Looks at Advertis- 
ing.” 

Mr. Cherington, like Mr. Nims, 
went further than simply offering 
criticism of the bar. He offered 
the thought that the legal profes- 
sion make use of paid advertising 
in order to_ rehabilitate itself in 
the minds of the public and in 
order to effect certain needed re- 
forms which could not be effected 
without the co-operation of the 
public. 

It is our purpose here in bring- 
ing out these thoughts of a 
member of the bar and of an ad- 
vertising mind on the bar to make 
the suggestion that their plans be 
merged. Mr. Nims, it will be re- 
called, suggests that the bar should 
be so organized that it would find 
itself in a position to regulate and 
control itself. 

The legal profession has its own 
national organization—the Ameri- 
can Bar Association. This associa- 
tion has a membership estimated at 
28,000. The total number of lawyers 
in the country is estimated at 125,- 
000. In other words, about one- 
fifth of the profession holds mem- 
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bership in this national association, 
If this association could tell the 
American public what it has been 
doing and what it plans to do for 
the bar in such a manner as to cre- 
ate the impression that its members 
are to be trusted in legal affairs, 
such advertising would make every 
worth-while lawyer anxious to have 
everyone know him as a member 
of it. Public opinion would make 
membership compulsory. Mr. Nims 
would then have what he desires, 
an association in which all of his 
profession are members. And, if 
we correctly understand his speech, 
such an_ association, working 
through State associations, would 
by weight of membership, be able 
to achieve the reforms which the 
American bar so greatly needs. 


R. K. Puffer with “United 
States Daily” 


R. K. Puffer, formerly with the Chi- 
cago office of the Curtis Publishing 
Company and, since 1927, with the 
Western office of the New York World, 
has joined the Western staff of the 
United States Daily. 


With McClellan Paper 
Company 


Clifford E. €hase, formerly advertis- 
ing manager of the Minneapolis Paper 
Company, Minneapolis, has been ap- 
potenes advertising manager of the 
McClellan Paper Company, of that city. 


Milwaukee Agency Appointed 
The Wilson Company, Inc., Milwau- 
kee advertising agency, has been ap- 
ointed to direct the advertising of the 
astercraft Leather Goods Company, 
Waukesha, Wis., and the City Bank 
of Milwaukee. Business papers will be 
used for the Mastercraft account. 


A. S. Whidden with Samuel C. 


Croot Agency 
Albert S. Whidden, formerly with 
Liberty, New York, is now with the 
Samuel C. Croot Company, Inc., New 
York advertising agency. 


Appoints Platt-Forbes Agency 


The Pennsylvania Sugar Company, 
(Alcohol Division), New York, has ap 
pointed Pilatt- Forbes, Inc., advertising 
agency of that city, to direct its ad- 
vertising account. 


With “Chain Store Review” 


L. N. Christiansen, formerly produc- 
tion manager of Decorative Furniture, 
has joined Chain Store Review, New 
York, in a similar capacity. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 


Advertising - —Merchandising (Counsel 
40 EAST 34TH STREET 


New York 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVE SERVICE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


CLIENTS 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Western Electric Co. 
Snider Packing Corporation 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 
Graybar Electric Company 


Association of American Soap 
and Glycerine Producers 


National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 


**NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL”’ 
































Advertising Club News 


O. C. Harn Heads Chicago 


Convention Committee 

O. C. Harn, managing director of 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations, has 
been appointed chairman of the Chicago 
Advertising Council’s committee in 
charge of arrangements for the Amer- 
ican convention of the International 
Advertising Association, to be held at 
Chicago, from May 14 to 16. 

Other members of this committee are 
L. M. Barton, advertising manager, 
Chicago Daily News; H. D. Chadwick, 
of H. C. Lytton & Sons; G. D. Crain, 
Jr., of Class & Industrial Marketing; 
F. J. Ashley, Chicago Association of 
Commerce; J. M. Easton, Northern 
Trust Company; F. W. Bond, F. W. 
Bond Company; H. R. Van Gunten, 
of the Dunham-Lesan Company, Inc., 
and H. W Blakeslee, Chicago director 
of the Bureau of Advertising of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

* * * 


Cincinnati Industrial Adver- 


tisers Meet 

A discussion of the lack of efficiency 
in the advertising departments of man- 
ufacturers, compared to the production 
departments, was discussed by the Cin- 
cinnati Association of Industrial Adver- 
tisers at its January meeting. The dis- 
cussion was led by W. M. Perinier, 
manager of the Cleveland district of 
the McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 
who spoke on “Buying Habits of In- 
dustry.” From the results of a recent 
survey, Mr. Perinier said, 15 per cent 
of the nation’s manufacturing plants 
were buying 85 per cent of the ma- 
terials and supplies consumed by the 
whole. 

* * * 


Heads New Albion, N. Y. Club 
Harold J. Thompson has been elected 
president of the recently organized Ad- 
vertising Club of Albion, N. Y. George 
Houghton was made _ vice-president; 
James T. Craffey, secretary and Ralph 
Vick, treasurer. The board of directors 
includes Sidney Eddy, Herman Nurem- 
berg and Francis Myers. The club has 
been affiliated with the International 
Advertising Association. 
* * * 


A. P. Dress Heads Olympia, 
Wash., Club 


A. P. Dress has been elected the 
first president of the newly organized 
Advertising Club of Olympia, Wash. 
Carl Hedberg was made vice-president 
and A. E. Raleigh, secretary-treasurer. 

* * * 


C. C. Younggreen to Head 
Cudworth Post 


Charles C. Younggreen, president of 
the International Advertising Associa- 
tion, has been elected commander of 
Cudworth Post of the American Legion, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Favors Planned, Not Canned, 
Sales Talk 


Paul G. Hoffman, vice-president in 
charge of sales for the Studebaker Cor 
poration of America, South Bend, Ind., 
expressed his preference for the planned 
rather than what is known as the 
“canned” type of selling talk at last 
week’s meeting of the Chicago Adver- 
tising Council. Certainly, he said, the 
sales talk should be built around a 
very definite plan of constant progress 
toward the big objective, the sale. At 
the same time, he is of the opinion 
that the presentation will be more force- 
ful if the salesman is allowed to put 
it in his own words. 

Mr. Hoffman talked on “Sales Man- 
agement in 1929,” the essence of which, 
he emphasized, is to get the facts be 
fore the facts get you. He remarked 
that, while the production department 
differs from the sales largely in that 
the human element is not so pronounced 
a factor in production, nevertheless the 
successful sales manager will be the 
one who can most closely approximate 
production methods. He must challenge 


every policy, judging it solely on its 
result-getting abilities. 
* * 


Cleveland Bureau Reports on 
Year’s Activities 


The Cleveland Better Business Bureau 
received 12,799 inquiries and complaints 
during the year 1928, 5,896 of which 
dealt with financial and fraud cases and 
6,903 with merchandise and advertising 
cases. The Bureau exposed the methods 
of thirty-eight “tipster” sheets, put the 
only “boiler room” selling fake stocks 
in Cleveland out of business in three 
days, and made 2,265 investigations of 
advertisements suspected of being inaccu- 
rate, 51 per cent of which were found 
to be correct. 

* 2 


Columbus Club Broadcasts 
Franklin Program 


The Advertising Club of Columbus, 
Ohio, together with the Printing Arts 
Association, sponsored a radio program 
over station WAIU in observance of 
Benjamin Franklin’s birthday. Brief 
talks were made by R. R. Schenk, na- 
tional advertising manager of the Colum- 
bus Dispatch; John E. Peter's, president 
of the Printing Arts Association, and 
Harry C. Simons, president of the club. 

* * * 


W. S. Cushion Heads t.f. Club 

W. S. Cushion, of the W. R. C. 
Smith Publishing Company, was elected 
president of the t.f. Club of Cleveland, 
an organization of business paper repre- 
sentatives in the Cleveland district. Jack 
Williams, Dodge Corporation, 
was made vice-president; Gilbert Mei- 
ster, International Trade Press, Inc., 
secretary, and W. P. Winsor, Chemical 
Catalog Company, treasurer. 
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Sales Managers 


wanted for 


DETROIT.....KANSAS CITY.....CLEVELAND 


CINCINNATI.....PITTSBURGH.....ATLANTA..... TORONTO 
4 > 





@ 





THs $25,000,000 Corporation, pio- Compensation on salary-plus-bonus ar- 
rangement, affording plenty of oppor- 
tunity to men who can think, organ- 
ize, sell, direct and BUILD. We 
want no rolling stones or theorists, 

oa ,*. yt A = but hustling go-getters who realize 

the selling of other types of pre-sold that success is, after all, but a 

or sf handi such as combination of inspiration and per- 

groceries, toilet goods, drugs, etc. spiration, with the latter predominat- 

We can offer an exceptional proposi- ing. 


- oe re Address, in writing only (and in 
who vision the future of Automatic ) your but 
Selling and desire to ally themselves condensed business and personal his- 
with this new-day movement. tory to 


R. W. SHEPPARD 


care of Consolidated Automatic Merchandising Corporation 


245 Fifth Avenue “CAMCO” New York City 











Wanted: 


a letterer and designer 


To maintain the high reputation 
we have built, we need a man of 
more than ordinary ability. He 
must be full of the feel for medern- 
ism and at the same time have a 
background of experience in fine 
traditional lettering and design. A 
splendid opportunity in congenial 
surroundings awaits the right man. 


Van Name & Hills, Ine. 


11 East 38th Street, New York City 











The 


Little 


N a revised list of members of 

the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
that O. C. Harn, managing direc- 
tor, sent the Schoolmaster, there 
are to be found some interesting 
stories. Lists of names can either 
be mere lists of names, or can 
speak eloquently of certain things, 
all depending on the point of view. 

One of the merchandising stories 
neatly hidden away in Mr. Harn’s 
latest list is to be seen under the 
classification, “Local Advertisers.” 
Under this heading there are to 
be found forty-seven names, and 
eighteen of the retail organizations 
thus listed are located in Wichita, 
Kansas. 

The Schoolmaster happens to 
know quite a bit about Wichita— 
“Peerless Princess of the Plains,” 
as it is known in Kansas—the one 
time cow town that has grown into 
one of the leading manufacturing 
and distributing centers of the 
Southwest; the home of the Mur- 
docks, the Allens, the Colemans 
and others. But he was frankly 
mystified at Wichita’s generous 
support of one of the greatest 
forces in modern advertising, 
namely, clean circulation. If all 
other cities should do likewise, con- 
tributing in proportion to the num- 
ber of talents they possess, Mr. 
Harn’s membership list would look 
like a New York or Chicago tele- 
phone book. 

It seems that Wichita newspapers 
are responsible for this unusual 
showing of names. Rather than 
deliver their A. B. C. audits to 
dealers as a part of their regular 
solicitations, they conceived it 
would be better business to have 
the reports go directly to their 
prospects from the Bureau itself. 
Accordingly they proposed names 
of the eighteen as members of the 
Bureau and agreed to pay the mem- 
bership fees—nominal amounts 
commensurate with the service 
rendered. 

Apparently the Wichita publish- 
ers see a psychological advantage 
in having C. reports sent 
to advertisers directly from head- 


Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 
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quarters. The Schoolmaster is not 
prepared to rule on that point; but 
at least these publishers are making 
a thoughtful effort to capitalize 
their A. B. C. membership—some- 
thing which, if done more exten- 
sively, would greatly extend the 
Bureau’s influence for the good of 
advertising. 
* * 

The Schoolmaster’s hat is in the 
air over an article he has just read 
in the February number of the 
Woman’s Home Companion by 
Earnest Elmo Calkins. It bears 
the title “The Emancipation of the 
Housewife” and discusses the sub- 
ject of the relationship which ex- 
ists between advertising and the 
running of the home in language 
so easy of comprehension that even 
the dullest of readers will find it 
as full of lively entertainment as 
it is full of useful information. 
But the Schoolmaster’s hat is not 
in the air merely because it is a 
good article. The article also is 
one of the most noteworthy and 
successful efforts on the part of 
a periodical to persuade its readers 
that the advertisements contained 
in that periodical are as valuable 
and serviceable to the reader as 
any editorial article or department 
of the magazine. 

This article of Mr. Calkins is 
the first of a series, the second one 
of which, he says, will appear in 
a following issue under the title 
“What Advertising Really Is.” In 
the latter article he will explain 
the wonderful revolution which 
has been brought about by the 
package as’ a merchandising me- 
dium for grocery store products. 

The appearance of an article 
such as this in a magazine of the 
standing of the Woman’s Home 
Companion is, in the Schoolmas- 
ter’s opinion, something of an event 
in the progress of the public under- 
standing of advertising. No such 
ingenuous and convincing descrip- 
tion of the relation of modern ad- 
vertising to everyday domestic af- 
fairs has so far appeared, to the 
Schoolmaster’s knowledge, and cer- 
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Unusual Opportunity 
For Salesmen 
With Advertising 
Experience 


Many of our salesmen earn 
from $5,000 to $15,000 a 
year selling a nationally ad- 
vertised business machine of 
many uses in almost every 
office. We now want a 
number of high grade men, 
preferably with some adver- 
tising experience to represent 
us in different territories 
throughout the United States. 
Please write fully, stating 
your qualifications and ex- 
perience. Address ‘*Z,"° Box 





223, Printers’ Ink. 














A PRINTING 
SALESTIAN 


A modern, well equipped 
plant, doing the finest 
quality of printing avail- 
able, is desirous of obtain- 
ing a man who controls a 
following of his own. 





Wanted... 








To such a man we can offer 
an exceptional opportunity 
. » snot merely upon the 
business he controls, but 
also upon the connections 
which we can furnish for 
his solicitation. 


d Me If you are a man of the 
progressive type, and wish to 
increase your income during 





the coming year,communicate 
with us for an interview. 


D-Box 226-- Printers’ Ink 
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tainly no such frank and utterly 
helpful document as to the practi- 
cal value of advertising to house- 
keepers has ever before been put 
within the understanding of the 
average woman. 

Not only has Mr. Calkins per- 
formed an invaluable service to 
the housekeepers of the nation by 
shedding a flood of light upon a 
subject which has always been a 
little indefinite and elusive to even 
the best informed women, but he 
has at the same time performed 
a service of incalculable value to 
advertising agencies, publishers and 
all honest advertisers. For the 
article contains an unequivocal and 
timely denunciation of the all too 
prevalent practice of many other- 
wise honest advertisers of over- 
stating and exaggerating the merits 
of their merchandise. 

The Schoolmaster regrets that 
lack of space does not permit him 
to quote from Mr. Calkins’ article, 
which is of a nature that does not 
lend itself easily to short quotation 
or reproduction in full. Perhaps, 
for that reason, members of the 
Class will with much more than 
ordinary interest thereupon seek 
the article itself and read it in full 

* * * 


A combination store poster and 
dealer’s house organ is'a new one 
on the Schoolmaster. A member 
of the Class in Little Rock, Ark., 
writes that Fones Brothers Hard- 
ware Company, wholesaler, of that 
place, decided last fall that its re- 
tail customers were not getting 
their proper share of Christmas 
shopping purchases, although these 
hardware merchants carried in 
stock scores of articles which make 
ideal gifts. 

So the wholesaler designed a 
poster for attaching to the inside 
of the dealer’s window or door 
It bore the caption, “A Carnival 
of Christmas Suggestions—Useful 
Gifts for Every Member of the 
Family.” The right and left-hand 
margins carried illustrations of 
various articles handled by the 
store, including electrical appli- 
ances, silverware, sporting goods, 
wheel goods, and the like. The 
center space of the poster con- 
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“I light a Lucky- 


and go light 
on the sweets 
thats how I keep in 
$i and alwa feel 


Famous comedian 
and star of song . 


OMETHING sensible. “Better 

to light a Lucky whenever you 
crave fattening sweets.” It brings 
to men the health and vigor that 
come with avoiding overweight. To 
women it offers a slender, fashion- 
able figure. 


20,679 physicians have stated that 
Lucky Strike is less irritating to the 
throat than other cigarettes. Very 
likely this is due to toasting which 
removes impurities. This same 
process, toasting, improves and de- 
velops the flavor of the world’s fin- 
est tobaccos. This means that there 
isa flavor in Luckies which is a de- 
lightful alternative for the things 
that make you fat. That’s why “It’s 
toasted” is your assurance that 
there’s real health in Luckies— 
they’re good for you! 


Keep fit—reach for a Lucky instead 
of a fattening sweet. That’s what 
many men have been doing for 
years. They know the evidence.of 
prominent athletes whose favorite 
cigarette is Lucky Strike and who 
say Luckies steady their nervesand 
do not impair their physical con- 
dition. 


A reasonable proportion of sugar 
inthe diet isrecommended, but the 
authorities are overwhelming that 
too many fattening sweets are 
harmful and that too many such are 
eaten by the American people. So, 
for moderation’s sake we say:— 


“REACH FOR A LUCKY 
INSTEAD OF ASWEET.” 


© 1929, The American Tobacco Co., Manufacturers 
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Experienced Sales 
Promotion Man 


Available 


A man who can dig out and ana- 
lyze the weak spots in sales territo- 
ries and build them up. Who can 
plan advertising and get results. 

I have had 16 years’ experience 
in selling, advertising and inten- 
sive merchandising effort, —am 
thoroughly familiar with distribut- 
ing and selling methods, particu- 
larly in the drug, hardware and 
electrical fields, including drug 
chains and department stores. 

I can handle men, work in coop- 
eration with others and get things 
done. Have earned $10,000 and 
moze yearly for the past ten years. 
Happily married, Christian, in 
good health. References if de- 
sired. Services available at once. 


Address “U,” Box 87, 
Printers’ INK 





Advertising 


Executive 
Wanted 


Firm: a leading techni- 
cal monthly. 


Work: Organization, 
supervision of repre- 
sentatives, follow-up 
correspondence, per- 
sonal sales. 


Qualifications: a gentle- 
man, forceful, re- 
sourceful, energetic. 
A successful record. 


Address “‘W’’, Box 88, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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father, mother, the children, the 
young folks and the home, with a 
list in each of suitable articles for 
gifts. 

The reverse side of this poster 
was printed to resemble a house 
organ, with the heading, “The 
Hardware Sales-Builder, issued by 
Fones Brothers Hardware Co.,” 
and a typographical layout re- 
sembling the style of a house maga- 
zine printed for retailers. The 
page was divided up into newsy 
items and illustrations, with cap- 
tions to engage the dealer’s interest 
on such subjects as the use of the 
poster for attracting customers on 
Christmas merchandise, the value 
of co-operation, getting rid of un- 
profitable items, the wholesaler’s 
delivery facilities, and the desira- 
bility of pushing advertised brands. 

Commenting on his company’s 
experience with the poster-house 
organ during the Christmas season, 
T. D. Rowan, sales manager of the 
Fones company, says: “The results 
were such that we are planning to 
continue the posters as a regular 
feature, issued perhaps four times 
a year, each one featuring sea- 
sonal merchandise. We have had 
numerous comments of apprecia- 
tion from retailers and a prelimi- 
nary survey indicates that holiday 
retail business among our cus- 
tomers has been unusually favor- 
able.” 

* * * 


About a month ago there was 
held in New Bedford, Mass., a 
most unusual conference. Those 
who attended were representatives 
of the cotton manufacturers in that 
city, labor unions, the general pub- 
lic and the press. The object of 
the conference was the considera- 
tion of plans which would tend to 
preserve and expand the fine cot- 
ton goods industry of New Bed- 
ford. 

So far as the Schoolmaster is 
aware, this is the first time rep- 
resentatives of all these elements 
of a community have met in con- 
ference to consider their mutual 
problems and adjust any differences 
that might exist. The cotton tex- 
tile industry has had some lean 
years. However, if this meeting 
is symptomatic of the way the in- 
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dustry is proceeding with its re- 
habilitation, its future ought to be 
promising indeed. 

* * * 

This reference to the cotton goods 
industry reminds the Schoolmaster 
of a remark recently made by 
Harvey S. Firestone, Sr., presi- 
dent of the Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Company. This remark oc- 
curred in the course of his review 
of the financial record of the com- 
pany during the fiscal year ended 
October 31, 1928. He had pointed 
out that the low price of rubber 
and the company’s low manufac- 
turing costs placed it in a splendid 
position for 1929. Then he added: 
“The problem that requires our 
best thoughts in 1929 is merchan- 
dising.” 

That problem is the basic prob- 
lem also of the textile industry as 
a whole and particularly of the 
cotton textile industry. The coal 
industry also has discovered that 
merchandising is its principal prob- 
lem and the petroleum industry, 
with its recently adopted merchan- 
dising code of ethics, has indicated 
that it is aware of the importance 
of merchandising in the recovery 
of that industry. 

All of this would seem to indi- 
cate that 1929 is going to be a 
year in which merchandising will 
receive more executive attention 
than it has ever received in the 
past. 


Death of Harold B. Green ° 
_Harold B. Green, president of Wm. 
Green, Inc., New York, printers, died 
at that city recently. He was sixty-five 
years of age. 
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The Perfect 
Dealer Tie-Up 


1772 National 
Advertisers are 
using our movie 
slide service. 


WINDOW PHOTOG- 
DISPLAYS RAPHY 
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$50 A MONTH 


Will be the total cost of send- 
ing a first-class house organ, 
edited by William Feather, to 250 
selected customers and prospects. 
Get prices for larger quantities. 


Write for Samples 


The William Feather Company 
607 Caxton Building: Cleveland, Ohio 














He Must Know 


His Groceries 


A general manager who can name 
his own salary if he’s the right 
man is wanted for a flourishing 
Middle-Western Chain grocery sys- 
tem. Present gross annual business 
amounts to several million dollars. 
Only an _ experienced grocery 
executive thoroughly qualified to 
take over the active management 
of a growing chain system will be 
considered. Applicants will please 
give experience and _ references. 
“Q,” Box 84, Printers’ Ink. 








Are you by any chance a “tired” ad- 
vertising man? Read what a news- 
paper advertising man of eminence 
and many years experience said about 


A Primer of Promotion 


by 
Howard W. Dickinson 
“T carried away from my reading a 
lasting impression of some new slants 
in this business.” This book is really a 
art of promotion business equipment. 
vohn Day Company, Inc., Publishers, 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York. $1.25. 
Special Quantity Prices on application. 
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PART TIME, EVENINGS 
Ambitious young advertising production 
man, employed in New York City dur- 
ing the DAY, desires similar work 
EVENINGS. He is familiar with gen- 
eral agency procedure, layouts, type, en- 
gravings, etc., and could render valuable 
assistance to a busy advertising man or 
department. What have you to offer? 
Please write “B,” Box 224, Printers’ Ink. 
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TECHNICAL AND 
BUSINESS PAPERS 


Contemplate record volume of ad- 
vertising during 1929 but keen 
competition demands _ intensive 
cultivation. Intimate knowledge’ 
of the eastern territory with ex- 
ceptional acquaintance among 
agencies and manufacturers is 
available for a leading publica- 
tion in its field. An established 
Eastern Representative invites 
correspondence with reliable pub- 
lishers. Address “L,” Box 80, 
Printers’ Ink. 














Private Offices 


in New York Central 
Building for Out-of- 
town Concerns 
available with complete staff, 


ideally suited for N. Y. Head- 
quarters or for representation. 


J. SHELDON 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 














Agency Wanted! 


Man from Illinois (now permanently lo- 
cated in New York) controlling billing 
in excess of $150,000; thofoughly ex 
perienced in copy and sales contact work, 
desires to secure partnership in small, 
aggressive New York Advertising Agency 
(Christian). Highest References. 

Address “J,’’ Box 229, Printers’ Ink 





INHERENT ABILITY... 


plus a four year education in research, 
copywriting and contact activities qualify 
this young man as assistant to an im- 
portant account representative. 

At present associated with an ney of 
note . . . he is voluntarily oval able for 
a position offering unusual possibilities. 
Address “H,”’ Box 228, Printers’ Ink, 

New York 
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Whither Are the First Person 


Confessors Bound? 
Hersert L. Towie 
PHILapELpuia, Jan. 17, 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

The squib aes “How z Became thc 
Life a ¢ Part Elizabeth 
Emmett’s i iret 'P Person Con- 
fessionals” in your January 10 issu 
is the most delicious burlesque that | 
have seen of a type of advertising that 
is not so rare as it ought to be. 

The “blue sky” artist, the faith healer, 
the fortune teller, the literary poseur 
and the fake spiritualist have long been 
targets for satire. Can it be that the 
noble art of advertising is about to con- 
tribute a character (or several of them) 
to this precious gallery? 

Hersert L. Tow e. 


D. Ely Joins Doremus & 


Company 

Newell D. Ely has joined the Chicago 
office of Doremus & Company, Inc., 
where he will be in charge of copy for 
the commercial department. At one 
time advertising manager of Motor Ser 
vice, Chicago, he has been associated 
more recently with the business promo- 
tion staff of the Chicago Tribune. 


1929 


R. W. Knox with Consolidated 
Automatic Merchandising 


R. W. Knox, formerly with the 
United States Advertising Corporation, 
has joined the Consolidated Automatic 
Merchandising Corporation, New York, 
as a member of the sales planning an 
merchandising division. 


F. V. Collier Joins Cleveland & 
haw 


F. V. Collier has joined Cleveland & 
Shaw, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, as traffic manager. He was, for 
six years, production manager of the 
Durham Hosiery Mills, and, previously, 
was with Amory-Browne & Company 








a 
TECHNICAL 
Contact and Copy 


experience available. Years of both trade 


paper and agency experience with au 
tomotive merchandising, machinery, fa 
tory equipment accounts. copy-man 
competent to handle all phases of techni 
cal accounts. Not interested in straight 
copy job. Want opportunity for contact 
and sales. Sound, constructive; success 
ful with advertisers. Six years with 
present connection. 


Good man for technical agency, busi 
ness paper sales staff or creative printer 
Headquarters Metropolitan New York only. 
Profit sharing or commission with draw 
ob should offer possibilities $125 week 
minimum. Part-time propositions Pi 
sidered. Address “G,” Box 227, P. I. 


TT 
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| Classified Advertisements 








Classified advertisements in 
ach a 
ents. Cash must accompany order. 





Ink” cost seventy-five cents a line for 
No order accepted for less than three dollars and seventy-five 


“PRINTERS” 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 

















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


TRADE PAPER WANTED—Small pub- 
ition in promising merchandising field. 

Must carry enough business to pay print- 

ing but need not show profit. State 
ms. Box 891, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING AGENCY 
iall, fully recognized, is desirous of 
veloping a larger billing. A remark- 
bl y interesting clearing plan is offered. 
Write complete details to Box 913 P. I. 


New York City Linotyper 
perating modern day and night plant, 
vill finance weekly or monthly publica- 
tion with good future. Box 876, P. I. 


PEN DRAWINGS 
$3.50 
SEND FOR FREE FOLDER 
Box 902, Printers’ Ink 


Trade see er Representative Organiza- 
tion with headquarters Cincinnati, cover- 
ing midwest and south, desirous giving 
good service to a publisher. Established 
ind experienced, selling trade =? ad- 
vertising. Box 887, Printers’ Ink. 


Wanted—Experienced farm 
advertising manager or leading 
Florida argicultural paper. Applicant 
must be in position to invest $5,000 in 
stock of company. Old established publi- 
ition with excellent future. Box 910, P. I 


FOR RENT 
Desirable space, modern printers’ build- 
ng, approximately 1,600 feet net, fire- 
poof walls, s rinklers, assenger- -freight 
evators, excellent light. The Aster Press, 
Inc., 313 West 37th Street, N. Y. 




















aper editor 








HELP WANTED 


SALESMAN WANTED BY — 

TISING ART STUDIO 

Intelligent, energetic salesman, who has 
isency connection, can make profitable 
rangement with expanding studio. 

Box 908, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING EXECUTIVE—Onur cli- 
nts, publishers of large monthly magazine, 
ant party to assist General Manager 
1 promoting space selling through mail, 
supervise Salesmen, and make occasional 
trips to principal cities. Position will 
sult young, aggressive, financially re- 
ponsible man, looking more for a future 

than merely seeking a job. Write full 
particulars to Pan-American Advertisers 

Syndicate, 917 15th Street, N. W., 

Washington, a & 











Advertising Representative Wanted— 
Young lady who has clientele and agency 
contacts, for class magazine of highest 
type reaching mothers. Excellent oppor- 
tunity. Box 900, Printers’ Ink. 


SOLICITOR — wanted on social class 
magazine. Liberal commission basis until 
worth is proved. Large field. Excellent 
opportunity to become manager of de- 
partment. Box 877, Printers’ Ink. 


SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISING SALES- 
MAN for monthly food trade magazine. 
Well established. Substantial interest of- 
fered to right man. $2,500 to $5,000 
required. Box 886, Printers’ Ink. 


Salesman or Woman 


wanted to sell for Art Service. An in- 
spection of our work will show real pos- 
sibilities. Phone Pennsylvania 7603. 


YOUNG MAN—about 30 with good per- 
sonality and ability to write convincing 
follow-up sales letters to represent artis- 
tic class publication. Established pub- 
lishing house. Salary about $75. Box 
372, Room 200, Times Bldg., N. Y. City. 


One-Man Agency—amply financed, han- 
dling national accounts, needs assistant 
thoroughly familiar every phase agency 
activity. Specimens, letter outlining ex- 
perience, salary requirements an 4 
forth should be addressed: ——_ Lepse 

185 Church Street, New Haven, i 


COPY WRITERS—$4000-$8000 
ART DIRECTORS—$5000-$7500 
Agency trained men, under 38, Chris- 
tians. See Walter A. Lowen, Advertising 
Personnel Consultant. Since 1920, serv- 
ing New York’ s finest agencies, we func- 
tion as “A Clearing House for Adv. 
Workers.” Personal, confidential inter- 
views, 9-2. Vocational Bureau, 110 W. 

40th, N. Y. C. (PENna. 5389.) 


TYPOGRAPHY SALESMAN 

The largest and most progressive typo- 
graphical house in Detroit is looking 
for a man who can build up its business 
with retail advertisers. 

He should have an intimate knowl- 
edge of department store and specialty 
shop work through actual experience. 
He must know type faces and their 
uses, as well as layout and design. 

A metropolitan outlook is essential to 
develop this field in Detroit. 

rite, giving age, full 
references and salary expected. 
THE THOS. P. HENRY COMPANY 
Advertising T ypographers 
41 ie Avenue 
Detroit, Michigan 























experience, 
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WANTED—Experienced and thoroughly 
competent salesman to represent in 
Chicago an out-of-town printing organi- 
zation, doing both letterpress and offset 
printing. is firm renders a complete 
direct by mail advertising service. Ref- 


erences required. Box 888, P. I. 





Advertising Sales Manager and Solici- 
tor Wanted—tThere is a permanent and 
profitable place open on a well established 
weekly magazine for a man who can take 
full charge of advertising sales, handling 
present salesmen and contacting new 
accounts. Publication now doing $100,000 
a year. Box 890, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING ASSISTANT 
wanted in Advertising Department of large 
Rochester manufacturer. Copy writing 
ability important. Must have knowledge 
of printing and engraving and prepara- 
tion of catalogs and direct-mail literature. 
Good opportunity for a hard worker. 
Write letter, giving complete informa- 
tion regarding age, education, past ex- 
perience, present connection and salary 
expected. Box 879, Printers’ Ink. 


CONTACT MAN—SALESMAN 
Contact man and ‘salesman for direct-mail 
and printed salesmanship accounts, to 
work in territory within 100 miles of 
Albany. Should know advertising tech- 
nique, merchandising and printin roc- 
esses. Position has good future with lead. 
ing direct-mail house in territory. State 








age, experience, qualifications, salary. 
HE ArGusS COMPANY 
Albany, New York 


CAN YOU LICK A TOUGH JOB AND 
G TION? 





ET CIRCULATI 

We want a man who’s a bear for work 
and who can show results past, present 
and future. He must demonstrate his 
executive ability by keeping down his 
department’s overhead and at the same 
time get the circulation. 29 years of 
nothing but clean and aggressive meth- 
ods form this organization’s background. 
We're the most impatient group of 
young men publishing business papers 
in the middle west, and our publications 
are the acknowledged leaders in their 
fields. While this man will be circula- 
tion manager he must be willing and 
able to personally prove his methods 
when necessary. If you believe you can 
qualify write giving full history and 
information including definite salary re- 
quirements. Appointments will be made 
with those who appear to have the ear- 
marks. Box 911, Printers’ Ink. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
ATTRACTIVE SPACE WITH ART 
SERVICE 
preferably for one who buys or sells 


some art work. , 
Phone—Pennsylvania 7603. 








POSITIONS WANTED 


Advertising Salesman and Executive 

Seasoned and successful seeks connec- 
tion with live publication preferably cov- 
ering some line connected with the real 
estate profession, with headquarters in 
New York City. Salary and commission. 
Box 895, Printers’ Ink. 
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Direct-Mail Visualizer—Young woman 
with an intensive agency experience ori; 
inating effective direct-mail ideas and 
developing them into finished art. Box 
909, Printers’ Ink. 





LETTERER—Young man with agency 
and art service experience. Earning $35 
is more interested in opportunity for 
varied work than salary. HAL KRAVIS. 
154 E. 37th St., N. Y. C. Tel. Lex. 4075. 


ARTIST 
who can inject modern, original ideas 
into designing of booklets, broadsides, 
etc., desires work on free-lance basis. 
Box 901, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SOLICITOR 
University trained. Newspaper and other 
advertising experience. mployed at 
present. Excellent references. Box 894, 
Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 


ARTIST 
Desires permanent position, capable of han- 
dling line and wash in black and white 
or color for all methods of printing. Four- 
teen years’ experience. Box 907, P. I. 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING SOLICITOR 
20 years’ successful selling in New York 
City. Desires connection as solicitor with 
or as special representative. Earned $5,000 
and over past 10 years. Box 903, P. I. 


ARTIST 
First class Designer of high grade Book- 
lets, Lettering, and General Advertising 
Art. Desires position in N. Y. City. 
Available Feb. 1st. Box 883, P. I. 


WANTED 


Syndicated advertising service to sell 
in Pennsylvania, New York and New 
England exclusively. Box 898, P. I. 


STYLIST 


Position with manufacturer or department 
store. Young woman, age 29, five _ 
unusual experience. Box 905, P. I. 


























Advertising Man—resourceful energetic, 
ten years’ experience layouts, copy writ- 
ing, solicitor, manager, sales correspon- 
dent. Let my ability prove my earning 
capacity. Available February first. Box 
892, Printers’ Ink. 





ADVERTISING MANAGER 

MARKET ANALYST ; 
University man, 30, with imagination 
as well as keen analytical ability, seven 
years with two large, successful organ- 
izations whose sales increased yearly; 
good copy man; seeks new connection. 
Box 897, Printers’ Ink. 





WHO NEEDS ME?}—Man familiar with 
implements, tractors, machinery, chem- 
icals, seeds and nursery, sporting goods; 
preparation of selling letters, mail order 
and display advertising, catalogs, direct 
mail, agricultural copy. Headed largest 
department of kind seven years, invest- 
ing profitably $200,000 annually in space, 
printing. Salary reasonable. Box 904, Pp, i. 
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ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVE 
of recognized producing ability with val- 
uable trade-paper experience, available 
February Ist. Young, active, with expe- 
rience publisher will welcome. Address 
Box 906, Printers’ Ink. 


Creative Ability Available—Artist now 
employed desires connection as litho- 
yraphic artist. Age 33, academy trained, 
ten years’ practical art experience, tal- 
ented colorist. Lithographic experience. 
Box 878, Printers’ Ink. 


DIRECT MAIL MAN 
with broad, successful experience in an- 
aves, plan, copy, layout and contact 
xceptional ability as visualizer. 
con type, engraving, printing. Box 
885, Printers’ Ink, 











Secretary—Young lady, refined, college 
rained, thorough advertising experience, 
igency and publisher, desires opening in 
,dvertising or editorial office; capable 
handling correspondence; thoroughly de- 
pendable, ambitious. Box 893, P. I 


ENGINEERING SCHOOL GRADUATE, 
30, now employed as assistant to adver- 
tising manager of large industrial cor- 
poration, desires similar, position. Two 
years’ sales and 4 years’ advertising ex- 
perience. Box 881, Printers’ Ink. 


ART DIRECTOR 


“An artist with a sound commercial sense 
and equipment” Familiar with all forms 
of advertising. Agency and printing ex- 
perience. A-l references. Box 884, 
Printers’ Ink. 


LAYOUT ARTIST 


_ ants to locate permanent position at 
New York. A1 lettering—specializing in 
layouts. Would prefer connection with 
an agency. Box 880, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING as free-lancer or 
on part time. Age 30 Y. U. Twelve 
years’ agency and RXR experience 
mn direct-mail, magazine, newspaper, trade 
publication work, Have created resultful 
ampaigns; I design layouts, write copy, 
etc. Newark N. J. resident. Please write 
Box 889, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY WRITER 

















AIL ORDER 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
RECT MAIL 


exceptional Gaus N. Y. 4A agencies; 
immediately available to concern requir- 
ing highest type ability. Box 896, P. I. 


DRUG--COSMETIC 


Copy Writer and Merchandiser 


Now employed, desires a change. 
Eight years’ agency experience. 
Specialty—drug, cosmetic, mail- 
order copy—merchandising. New 
York, Chicago, agency preferred. 
Box 882, Printers’ Ink. 
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EXECUTIVE—for the past six years I 
have been assistant to the president of a 
highly successful manufacturing com- 
pany in the middle west. 

y duties are varied, office management, 
purchasing, correspondence, bookkeeping 
supervision, preparation of financial state- 
ments, selling, conducting jobbers’ sales 
meetings throughout the country, writing 
advertising copy, planning and oversee- 
ing factory production schedules, etc. 

I have reached the limit in my present 
position, ope, tt thirty-eight, married, Pro- 
testant. hat have you to offer? Middle 
west location preferred. Box 912, I. 





PRODUCTION IS AN ART 


To make a good artist, takes many years 
of training. To be a production 
man you must first learn how it is done 
and be able to do it yourself. Any office 
boy can buy printing, engraving an carry 
on the general routine of a Production 
Manager, BUT HOW? I can oe a 
your production department ie 

from 10% to 25% more for its well tn 
the past. I will obtain better results 
through my practical and mechanical 
knowledge of the business. I expect no 
salary, | will earn my own compensation 
and give you full 8 hours of my time 
daily. Any Manufacturer or Advertising 
Agency can profit by my plan. Address 
Box 899, Printers Ink. 














CAUTION 


Applicants for positions adver- 
tised in PRINTERS’ INK are 
urged to use the utmost care 
in wrapping and fastening any 
samples of work addressed to 
us for forwarding. We are fre- 
quently in receipt of large pack- 
ages, burst open, in a condition 
that undoubtedly occasions the 
loss of valuable pieces of printed 
matter, copy, drawings, etc. Ad- 
vertisers receiving quantities of 
samples from numerous appli- 
cants, are also urged to exercise 
every possible care in handling 
and returning promptly all sam- 
ples entrusted to them. 


PRINTERS’ INK acts in the 
capacity of a forwarder, as a 
matter of service to both sub- 
scriber and advertiser, and where 
extremely heavy and bulky 
bundles are addressed in our 
care, it will be appreciated if the 
necessary postage for remailing- 
is sent to us at the same time. 
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DVERTISERS 

who have learned, 
through experience, 
that to reach the profit- 
able Illinois and Indiana 
markets most economi- 
cally it is necessary to use 


PRAIRIE FARMER. 


>> PRAIRIE FARMER: «<= 


BURRIDGE D. BUTLER, P 
Ch > s Di kson Ady Manager James I E Ilward \ 


1230 W. Washington Blvd., Illinois 


Member of: Standard Farm Paper Unit for Illinois and Indiana, See advertisement page 2, 
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HERE ARE THE WINNERS! 


N Sept. 6, 1928, the Business Survey of the 

Chicago Tribune offered $500 for two letters 
appraising Tribune promotion advertising—$250 
for the best “critical fire” and $250 for the best 
“whoop of approval.” 


A. J. SLOMANSON, 6832 Groton St., Forest Hills, 
Long Island, sent in the best letter favoring Tribune 
promotion and wins $250. 


W. H. RocGers, Merchants Bank Bldg., Indian- 
apolis, Ind., sent in the best adverse criticism and 
wins $250. 


First honorable mentions go to J. K.. MACNEILL, 
65 Bedford St., Boston, approver, and to FRANK 
DONSHEA, 13 Lynwood Road, Scarsdale, N. Y., 


disapprover. 


Second honorable mentions go to DUDLEY SIDDALL, 
4605 Forest Drive, Douglaston, Long Island, ap- 
prover, and to DONALD GILLIES, 250 Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y., disapprover. 


To the winners the Business Survey extends its con- 

gratulations, and to the many who sent in letters, 
sincere thanks. 

THE BUSINESS SURVEY 

CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
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